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dead more than one hundred years 

were allowed to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon, which one of them do you 
think would most speedily feel at home 
and accommodate himself to the condi- 
tions of this present time? My choice 
would be Benjamin Franklin. 

When Franklin died, the methods of 
transportation had changed not at all 
since the days of Abraham. If, in this 
blessed month of December, 1929, Frank- 
lin should suddenly appear on Broad 
Street in his beloved Philadelphia, and 
look around him, he would see trolley 
cars, motor omnibuses, taxicabs, luxuri- 
ous limousines, hear the noise of the sub- 
way under his feet and the roar of an air- 
plane in the sky. I should give him one 
week, no more, to feel perfectly and en- 
tirely at home. Within seven days he 
would take a taxi to the railway station 
as casually as I take it; he would call up 
some member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society on the telephone, with 
no grin of foolish wonder; he would 
switch on the electric lights in his hotel 
room, possibly remembering an after- 
noon when he stood out in the rain; he 
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would read attentively in the morning 
paper the cabled news from Europe; in- 
stead of being alarmed and distressed at 
this “age of machines,” he would con- 
template the world and find it good. 

Perhaps the thing that would most 
surprise him would be the advertise- 
ments in that periodical he founded, The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Within one year he would win the 
Edward W. Bok Prize given to the citi- 
zen who had done the most for the city 
of Philadelphia; for in that one year he 
would have suggested thirty-seven dif- 
ferent ways in which city administra- 
tion methods could be improved; with- 
in two years he would have persuaded 
the United States of America to join the 
League of Nations. 

Instead of looking old-fashioned, in 
a very short time he would be the most 
up-to-date person in the country. 

For Benjamin Franklin, apart from 
his stupendous genius, was what I call a 
truly civilized man. Such a man has a 
contemporary and hospitable mind, un- 
derstands and profits by the age in 
which he lives, does not believe the 
younger generation are all going to the 
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devil, welcomes new improvements, is 
not afraid of the future, has too much 
intelligence to be jealous, obstinate, or 
petulant. 

Other men in history who seem civi- 
lized are Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Julius 
Czsar, Montaigne, John Selden, Goethe, 
Turgenev. Observe that all these indi- 
viduals were citizens of the world; their 
urbanity and tolerance were accom- 
panied by an unquenchable intellectual 
curiosity. They had spacious minds, un- 
conscious of national boundaries, free 
from narrow prejudices; you cannot im- 
agine any one of them wearing a cam- 
paign button. 


In every age Intolerance has lifted its 
ugly and repulsive head; innumerable 
persons in good bodily health really be- 
lieve that those who differ from them 
are either lacking in intellect or are mor- 
ally oblique. You hear them say, “Such 
fellows ought to be stood up against a 
wall and shot,” “There ought to be a 
law,” etc., etc. When you hear the ex- 
pression, “I cannot understand how So- 
and-so can act the way he does,” you 
may be sure that it is not the only thing 
the speaker fails to understand. He un- 
derstands indeed very little. There are 
many who wish to prescribe how others 
should dress, what they should eat, 
drink, and smoke, the precise form of 
religion or patriotism or politics they 
should support—in short, they wish to 
standardize both the bodies and the 
minds of their fellow countrymen, the 
standard in every case to be the one fol- 
lowed by themselves. 

It is also interesting to observe that a 
man who seems dissatisfied with nearly 
everything, who is dissatisfied with the 
weather, with the President, with his 
employer, with his neighbors, with his 
income, should be so satisfied with him- 
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self. Dissatisfaction, like charity, should 
begin at home. 


The season of Christmas is at hand. 
Suppose we take advantage of it to make 
a Declaration of Independence, not for 
ourselves, but for others. Suppose Chris- 
tians—God save the mark !—cease using 
the word Jew as an epithet; stop think- 
ing of “foreigners” as inferior; give 
credit to political and other cpponents 
for sincerity and intelligence; acquire 
the cosmopolitan and slough off the vil- 
lage mind. Let us once and forever get 
rid of the idea that we have a monopoly 
of patriotism or of any other com- 
modity. 

For example, the question whether 
we should or should not enlarge the 
navy is a question to be settled by seri- 
ous thought and by the best evidence 
obtainable. It is absurd for big-navy men 
to call those who differ from them 
damned pacifists, weaklings, and cow- 
ards; and it is absurd for those who 
think that the time has come to limit 
armaments, to call all their opponents 
profiteers and crooks. We can hold to 
our opinions on this subject—and I cer- 
tainly have mine—without trying to dis- 
credit those on the other side. 

It is absurd for Catholics to dislike 
Protestants and for Protestants to dislike 
Catholics; if things break right, both 
Catholics and Protestants will have to 
spend eternity together. How will they 
manage that, if they cannot get along 
here for a few minutes? I know of only 
one church in America where the con- 
gregation is made up of Catholics, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Jews, Unitarians, Latter Day 
Saints, Christian Scientists and many 
other religious sectarians, and where 
they all worship together like one fam- 
ily. And they really worship, for every 




















Sunday they hear from the pulpit the 
Christian gospel. 

Is there anything better than toler- 
ance? Yes. What is it? It is Fellowship. 
The church I have described is not an il- 
lustration of religious tolerance. It is an 
illustration of religious fellowship. If 
any one imagines that the international 
mind means the destruction of patriot- 
ism or that religious fellowship means 
the weakening of conviction, let him 
consider St. Paul, who was a one hun- 
dred per cent Jew and a man of the most 
positive conviction; it was he and not 
another who spoke the finest words on 
both tolerance and fellowship the world 
has ever heard. 


The first thirty years of the twentieth 
century are drawing to an end. In com- 
paring the literary output of these thirty 
years with that of the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century, two things 
are immediately apparent. So far as 
English literature is concerned, our 
epoch is immeasurably inferior in poet- 
ry; and immeasurably superior in dra- 
ma. The years 1800-1830 saw the com- 
plete works of Keats, Byron, Shelley, 
and Scott; and nearly all the best work 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. We have 
our poets, who I hope will not be forgot- 
ten, but not for a moment can we show 
anything like the burst of creative ac- 
tivity of a century ago. On the other 
hand, not one English play written from 
1800 to 1830 ha: any merit; whereas in 
our time we have had Barrie, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Synge, Yeats, Dunsany, 
Ervine, Jones, Pinero, Granville-Barker, 
O’Neill. It is the greatest period in the 
history of the English drama since the 
death of Shakespeare. 

In the novel, it is not so easy to estab- 
lish superiority for either age. The early 
years of the nineteenth century had 
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Walter Scott and Jane Austen; we have 
had Galsworthy, Conrad, Wells, Moore, 
Kipling, James, Bennett, O. Henry, 
Walpole and others. With all due re- 
spect, not one of these is as certain of im- 
mortality as Walter Scott and Jane Aus- 
ten. But it is difficult to believe that 
“The Forsyte Saga,” and some works by 
these other men will be forgotten. On 
the whole, I think the most considerable 
achievement in the prose fiction of our 
time is “The Forsyte Saga” with “A 
Modern Comedy.” It is a good story 
well told, and it is also the social history 
of an entire period, soberly conceived 
and sincerely performed. 

In what is somewhat amusingly call- 
ed “non-fiction,” they could have read 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, De Quincey, and 
the early work of Carlyle and Macaulay. 
We have Chesterton, Lytton Strachey, 
and suit yourself. 


Immortal or transitory, all hail to 
Captain Percival Christopher Wren! 
He has triumphantly brought back the 
Story to the Novel. His books are long, 
but they are the only ones I invariably 
wish were longer. I hate to turn the last 
page, just as I hate to see the final cur- 
tain fall on a good play. He is the only 
romancer of our time on whom has fall- 
en the mantle of Dumas. No one who 
has read about Beau Geste and his broth- 
ers or who has seen them in the motion- 
pictures could possibly forget them. 
And this past summer of 1929 the gal- 
lant Captain thrilled me again with 
“Soldiers of Misfortune.” I read it with 
breathless attention. Such terrific prize- 
fights make other pugilistic contests 
seem like a game of Badminton. And 
my sorrow at reaching the last sentence 
in this glorious book was tempered by 
the certainty that more about this par- 
ticular “stout fella” is coming. 
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Also, as a hardened and unashamed 
reader of detective novels, I greeted with 
joy the sixth volume of the incredible 
adventures of Bulldog Drummond, 
who rears his burly and beery frame in 
a book called “Temple Tower.” I began 
it with high anticipations and was not 
in the least disappointed. Bulldog 
Drummond passes safely through the 
most horrible perils, and instead of com- 
posing a ballade while he kills, he roars 
with laughter. He is a swashbuckler af- 
ter my own heart; in the midst of death 
he is in life, very much so. The air of 
deadly danger is as essential to his com- 
fort as water to a fish. The ingredients 
of this delightful work are horror and 
humor. I sincerely hope the author is 
young and in excellent health. 

And now, on the broad highway of 
romantic fiction, comes bowling along 
“The Omnibus of Crime,” a fat book of 
nearly twelve hundred pages, contain- 
ing “Stories of Crime, Blood, Destiny, 
Cruelty, Horror, Revenge, Madness, De- 
tection, Witchcraft.” The driver of this 
portentous Tank is Dorothy L. Sayers, 
author herself of detective novels, of 
which I like best “Lord Peter Views the 
Body” and “The Dawson Pedigree.” 
She is a learned woman, having taken 
First Honours in Medizval Literature at 
Oxford. Her introduction to this collec- 
tion of crimes, containing tales by the 
quick and the dead, is both witty and 
wise. 


It was a happy thought of the publish- 
ers to dig up a book written—and paint- 
ed—by H. G. Wells in the year 1898. He 
wrote a story for a child and illustrated 
it with a child’s paintbox. “The Adven- 
tures of Tommy?” is its name, and it is a 
fine thing for a Christmas present. 


Among the many Autobiographies 
(though the author says this one isn’t) 
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that I have recently read, I place among 
the very best “Memories of an Old Par- 
liamentarian” by that redoubtable Irish 
octogenarian, T. P. O’Connor. These 
two tall volumes, beautifully printed and 
easy to hold in either hand, are filled 
with type-written portraits—Gladstone, 
Parnell, Morley, Healy, Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Chamberlain, Balfour, and all 
the other leading lights of the House. 
Parnell, whom the author knew inti- 
mately, is the dominating figure. His 
mysterious personality seems to have 
been created for this biography-loving 
age; he is bound to be the hero of in- 
numerable works. (But I have also never 
seen elsewhere a more thrilling portrait 
of Gladstone than that given here.) Al- 
though T. P.’s sketches of Parliamentary 
champions are objective, I found the 
character of the author as interesting as 
any of them. The account of his early 
years, the terrible hardships he endured, 
make his survival to the age of eighty 
seem miraculous. His charity and sym- 
pathy for all mankind are noteworthy; 
instead of being made callous by suffer- 
ing, he became ever more warm-hearted 
and full of understanding. He is a good 
man. 

But now it becomes necessary for me 
to read the two thick volumes of the 
autobiography of Tim Healy, the best- 
hated man on earth. Ask my friend St. 
John Ervine what he thinks of him! 

After considering the lives of Glad- 
stone, O’Connor, Healy and others, 
what nonsense it is to hear cautious peo- 
ple say you must sleep eight hours every 
night, and be careful not to “overdo.” 
Here are three men who overworked 
all their lives; they repeatedly passed 
entire nights of wild excitement with- 
out any sleep at all. 


“The History of Christianity in the 




















Light of Modern Knowledge” is a co- 
operative work of nearly eight hundred 
pages. Like all books of this kind, it has 
its advantages and disadvantages. The 
advantage is that we get the mature and 
well-considered views of twenty-two 
scholars. The disadvantage is that each 
one writes as if the others were looking 
over his shoulder. Furthermore, nearly 
all the men are British, and represent 
more or less the same point of view; and 
as the origins of Christianity and early 
Church History form one of the most 
debatable and baffling of all subjects, it 
is certain that if this work had been pre- 
pared by twenty-two other and equally 
eminent scholars, the conclusions would 
be different. After all, the earliest 
“Lives” of Christ, those in the Four Gos- 
pels, are much the best. There may be 
contradictions in the Four Gospels, but 
they are not nearly so contradictory as 
the accounts written by twentieth-cen- 
tury scholars. 


For those who wish to read a Life of 
George Washington, written neither in 
sorrow nor in anger, free from smartness 
and the desire to score off the hero, writ- 
ten also with no touch of panegyric or 
hero-worship, I recommend the new bi- 
ography by Shelby Little. 


The death of Jesse Lynch Williams 
(in September) was a severe loss to con- 
temporary letters. His novels sparkled 
with wit and keen observation of life, 
they were invariably well written, and 
contained interesting men and women. 
His plays—of which one was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize—had a touch of dis- 
tinction. 


One of the events of this year of grace 
is the appearance of the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
contains in its numerous and handsome 
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volumes the world of fact and the world 
of thought. This colossal undertaking 
has this time beaten all its previous rec- 
ords. 


As we approach the year 1932, the cen- 
tenary of the death of Goethe, books 
about him are bound to increase and 
multiply. The latest is by a Frenchman, 
Jean Marie Carré, translated by Eleanor 
Hard. This is not a work of any impor- 
tance, but is pleasantly written, in an 
easy, gossipy style, and gives the reader 
an intimate view of Goethe the man. 
One would hardly believe in these pages 
that he could have been what he was, 
the greatest writer since Shakespeare; 
but it is an entertaining book, for all 
that, slap-dash as it is. Its carelessness in 
composition may be indicated by these 
two sentences, one on page 198, the other 
on page 199. 

“Goethe was forty-five and getting a little 
fat. He never walked now, had lost his en- 


thusiasm for horseback riding, and clung to 
his carriage.” 

“He walked through all the footpaths of 
Thuringia, his head bent toward the ground 
as he sought his plants and bits of rock.” 


Among the innumerable books for 
children for the approaching holiday 
season, I call attention to “Picture Tales 
from the Italian,” by Florence Botsford, 
with thirty-one illustrations in black 
and white by Grace Gilkison; a conve- 
nient and charming new edition of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” with illustra- 
tions by Willy Pogany; “Two Brothers 
and Their Animal Friends,” written and 
illustrated by Lois Lenski; “A Busy 
Day,” with words, pictures, and music 
by Beatrice and Sylvia Tobias; “The 
Cow Next Door,” by Marion Bullard, 
with highly diverting pictures; “The 
Christopher Robin Story Book,” selected 
from four of his works by the incom- 
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parable A. A. Milne; “The Magic Doll 
of Roumania,” written for American 
children by Marie, Queen of Roumania, 
and illustrated by Maud and Miska Pe- 
tersham; “From Morning to Night, The 
Day of a Two-year-old in Pictures,” by 
Mabel Pyne; a pretty thing. Then there 
are two good books for boys, “Drake’s 
Lad,” by Rupert Sargent Holland, and 
“The Wonderful Voyages of Cap’n 
Pen,” by Harry Irving Shumway. A war 
story for boys, “Hungry Crawford, Le- 
gionnaire,” by Captain Walter Karig, 
and illustrated by the author, is full of 
action, as is also “Walt Henley, Skip- 
per,” by Alfred F. Loomis, illustrated by 
Clifford Townley. Twoadmirable books 
for girls are “You Make Your Own 
Luck,” by the distinguished novelist, 
Elsie Singmaster, and “The Attic 
Child,” by Lucile Morrison, which is a 
masterpiece of its kind. A clever guide 
to amusement for young people is “Mari- 
onettes,” by Edith Flack Ackley, illus- 
trated by Marjorie Flack. 

For grown-up boys like me, I recom- 
mend “East South East,” a yarn of the 
sea and whales by Frank Morley, which 
is so good that I think the author’s next 
book will be better. 


I sometimes wonder, on the rare occa- 
sions when I am not wondering at some- 
thing else, why it is that so many books 
for boys and girls are printed in huge 
type, and so many books for men and 
women printed in tiny type. Young peo- 
ple have the eyes of eagles and no letters 
are too small for them. When I was a 
boy I bought the complete works of 
Shakespeare in one volume, for fifty 
cents, and read it with ease. To-day I 
should have to use a microscope. My 
slogan—small type for small people, big 
type for the big. 


Alfred Noyes has taken a brief vaca- 


tion from the composition of poetry, and 
produced his first novel, “The Sun 
Cure,” a humorous story of a dignified 
gentleman, who passes through an ex- 
perience which is common in night- 
mares, but in this instance is no dream. 
A few digs at the “new” verse are in- 
cluded in the narrative. 

The accomplished American novelist, 
Fanny Hurst, has written a novel, “Five 
and Ten,” remorselessly showing up 
the habits and manners of the wives, 
sons, and daughters of the very rich; 
there are almost too many details, but 
they are convincing. She adopts also, 
probably unconsciously, the methods of 
Eugene O’Neill in “Strange Interlude,” 
giving the thoughts of the persons along 
with their conversation. While the mul- 
ti-millionaire is talking with his wife, 
he keeps saying in his thoughts “Damn 
her! damn her! damn her!” When you 
meet her, you will not blame him. The 
book is well conceived and, as might be 
expected, shows decided ability. The 
hero, Mr. Rarick, is a triumph of char- 
acterization. My one adverse criticism 
would be that everything is rather ex- 
treme. The “idle rich” are both tremen- 
dously rich and tremendously idle; the 
pedantic scholar is terrifically scholarly. 
The book is dedicated to New York 
City, which the author looks at with 
daily increasing wonder, and so do I. 


Do you want to taste a style that will 
be to most Americans both strange and 
new? A style that is condiment rather 
than food? Then try “Thirty Tales and 
Sketches,” by R. B. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham, introduced to us by the man who 
has stood sponsor for Conrad, Hudson, 
and many other writers. I mean of 
course Edward Garnett, himself the son 
of the great scholar Richard Garnett, the 
husband of the great translator Con- 
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stance Garnett, and the father of the 
clever novelist David Garnett. Cun- 
ninghame Graham has been called “the 
most unpopular of British writers,” and 
has done his best to earn the appellation. 
If the English people were really as 
hopelessly bad as he says they are, the 
British Empire would have long ago 
gone to perdition. But it seems to be in 
excellent condition; and certainly noth- 
ing pleases Englishmen more than to be 
attacked; they not only thrive upon it, 
they enjoy it. So I think this unpopular 
writer will eventually become popular. 
Read the chapter in this book on Par- 
nell, his hero, his idol. He writes not 
with ink, but with vitriol. Cunning- 
hame Graham was born in Scotland in 
1852, worked on a ranch in Texas, in 
Mexico, and in South America; then be- 
came a landed proprietor in Scotland; 
as a Socialist, was one of the first Labour 
members to sit in Parliament, has lived 
many months and very much in Spain 
and Morocco, and helped to “win the 
war” by buying horses for the English 
government in South Africa. His style 
is much better than his temper, for he 
seems to be in a very bad temper indeed. 


A scholarly work of value to all in- 
terested in Elizabethan Drama is “A 
Dictionary of Actors, and of Other Per- 
sons Associated with the Public Repre- 
sentation of Plays in England before 
1642,” by Doctor Edwin Nungezer, who 
teaches English in the University of 
Oklahoma. It is a good book. One turns 
naturally to the following actors: Rich- 
ard Burbage, Edward Alleyn, Richard 
Tarlton, Nathan Field, Ben Jonson, and 
one is not disappointed. For my part, I 
believe that William Shakespeare was 
one of the greatest of Elizabethan ac- 
tors; but why on earth, said he to him- 
self, should I waste my time acting, 
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when I can write plays for others to act, 
and when I remember the look of Strat- 
ford in the springtime? 

Speaking of that great actor and 
splendid man, Edward Alleyn, let me 
urge American tourists to go to Dul- 
wich and see the art gallery; “it isn’t far 
from London.” Every picture has a good 
light. Read, before and after the visit, 
the early chapters of George Moore’s 
“Evelyn Innes,” and contemplate the 
two pictures by Dow and by Watteau. 


The Dutch Reformed Church in 
America, which, like the two qualifying 
adjectives, has a noble history, publishes 
a fine, illustrated and well-indexed 
work of more than five hundred pages, 
called “The Tercentenary Year,” pre- 
pared by Edgar Franklin Romig. It is a 
record of the celebration of the found- 
ing of the First Church in 1628 in New 
Netherlands, now New York, and “the 
beginning of organized religious life un- 
der the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America.” 


Many persons have joined the Asolo 
Club, not knowing of its extinction; | 
am glad they went to Asolo, and hope 
that all Scribnerians will eventually go 
there, to see the beauty of the place, and 
to do homage to Robert Browning and 
Eleonora Duse. But I believe that all the 
Clubs my readers can stand at present 
are the Fano Club and the Faery Queene 
Club; and although I am quite aware 
that these two are two too many for 
some of my readers, their importance 
justifies their continuance. 

The great Montaigne, who visited 
Fano in 1581, and whose remarks about 
the good food and water he found there 
were quoted in the issue of last month, 
commented also on another subject that 
always interested him—beautiful wo- 
men. His diary says, “This town is re- 
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nowned above all those in Italy for its 
handsome women: we saw none, but 
some very ugly ones; and when I ques- 
tioned an honest man of the town, he 
told me that the age of them was past.” 

The latest members of the world-fa- 
mous Fano Club are two families from 
Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Heyl, and Mr. and Mrs. James McMul- 
lan. They also visited Asolo and its femi- 
nine equivalent, Asola, which mine eyes 
have never beheld. 


FAERY QUEENE CLUB 


The following letter will interest 
many Scribnerians: 


Shubert Theatre, 
New York City, 


Dear Dr. Phelps: mgt: 4 899- 
My sister and I would appreciate being en- 
rolled in your Faery Queene Club. Leaving 
America to dance in Europe, a friend gave us 
a copy. We danced in various European coun- 
tries beginning with London; using the Faery 
Queene as a standby between turns. Most of 
our reading of this book occurred while we 
were playing at the Folies Bergére in Paris; as 
we were featured there for fourteen months. 
At present we are being featured in “A Night 
in Venice,” and a couple of weeks ago we 
turned the last page of the Faery Queene. 
Sincerely, 
Bern anv Betty Dopce. 


They are heartily welcomed into the 
Club; entering at the same time is 
Harry C. Craig, Jr., of Curllsville, Pa., 
who at the age of nineteen read the en- 
tire work. 


Few German lyrics are better known 
than Goethe’s “Réslein.” In the third 
stanza, beginning 

Und der wilde Knabe brach 


*s Roslein auf der Heiden, 
Roslein wehrte sich und stach, 


I have always sung the fourth line 
Half ihm jetzt kein weh und ach, 
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but in turning over a volume of Ger- 
man lyrics, I found that “ihm” was 
“ihr,” giving an entirely different turn 
to the whole poem. I therefore wrote to 
my friend and colleague, Professor Carl 
Schreiber, a distinguished German 
scholar, and Curator of the famous 
Goethe Collection at Yale. He writes 
me, 

The Weimar Ausgabe (1887) prints it 
“Half ihm,” but Max Morris in his six vol. 
work on “Der junge Goethe” (1912) has it 
“Half ihr.” . . . I should throw in my lot 
with Morris, if the decision were left to me. 


And so should I, for in art as well in life 
it is the woman who pays. But in this 
particular instance the girl has just told 
the boy what she will do if he does not 
leave her alone; and she proceeds to do 
it. It is curious that there should be au- 
thority for two such different versions of 
one of the world’s favorite songs. 

And here is a letter, dealing with a 
less famous German phrase, from Mrs. 
Frank D. Sheets, of Oregon, Illinois. 
She speaks of a German motto I quoted 
in this magazine for May, 1928. 

About that time I bought in the double- 
decked main street of Thun, in Switzerland, 
a gaily decorated plate, which . . . bears the 


motto referred to, and I repeat it merely be- 
cause the quoted version was not complete: 


Ich bin der Herr im Hause—das war’ gelacht: 
Was meine Frau sagt—das wird gemacht! 


I had thought the Herrhood of the Herr in a 
German household was too sacred a matter 
for jesting. 

This is respectfully referred to foreign 
visitors who say that America is a wife- 
governed country. It seems there are 
others. 


There are innumerable humorous 
definitions of the word Optimist. But 
the following, made in all seriousness, 
is new to me. Doctor A. J. Howell, of 














Bay Port, Mich., writes me that two 
High School girls got into a discussion, 
and referred to him for a decision. “An 
optimist is one who doctors eyes and a 
pessimist one who doctors feet.” 


Here is a matter, interesting to all 
who take seriously English Grammar 
and good usage. In the August number 
of this magazine, I wrote two sentences, 
as follows: 

“Instead of every nation being proud 
of its various wars,” and “the fact of 
one rich man going to prison.” 

These sentences drew a courteous and 
valuable letter from Mrs. Marion S. 
Irvin, of Washington, D. C. 

With reference to the first sentence, 
she writes, “Is not the verb ‘being proud’ 
a gerund in this sense, and the object of 
the preposition ‘of’? Thus, is not the 
noun ‘nation’ a modifying word which 
must assume the possessive form? It 
seems to me that this sentence has the 
same structure as ‘Instead of me being 
proud of my various possessions’ . . . 
‘the fact of one rich man going to prison 
filled the general public with amaze- 
ment.’ Here, to my mind, again the ger- 
und ‘going’ is the object of the preposi- 
tion ‘of,’ and the noun ‘man’ is a modi- 
fier which should take the possessive 
form.” 

Of course I immediately looked up 
the question in one of the best books of 
the age, “Modern English Usage,” by 
H. W. Fowler, a book I recommend to 
all intelligent men and women. Not 
being absolutely satisfied, I wrote to Mr. 
Fowler himself (he lives in the green 
and pleasant land of Somerset) and he 
answered, 

“Amicus Plato (sive W. L. P.), magis 
amica veritas, and I have very reluctantly to 
admit that I regard you as wrong, and the 


lady as right, on the question. But cheer up, 
those who hold with me are only a handful of 


AS I LIKE IT 
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faddists like myself . . . you can appeal to 
the great Jespersen. . . . It is a matter in 
which concessions and exceptions are fatal. 
Once allow, as you incline to do, that the 
wrong construction may be used provided the 
meaning is clear, and the wrong construction 
becomes so familiar that its wrongness, and 
the limitation to unambiguous contexts, are 
soon lost sight of altogether. The wrongness, 
however, is disputable, and for Jespersen Tout 
comprendre, c'est tout pardonner.” 


Well, Professor Otto Jespersen of Co- 
penhagen is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on philology, linguistics, and 
Historical English Grammar; he is also 
a good personal friend of mine (not “of 
me”). But on matters of USAGE (al- 
ways excepting “it is me” which Fowler 
calls “a lapse of no importance”) I take 
Fowler’s “Modern English Usage” as 
the best and final authority. (It is also 
one of the wittiest and most charming 
books I know.) Therefore I say publicly 
that J have sinned. I was.wrong, Marion 
Irvin is right. I am grateful to her and 
to Mr. Fowler. 

And now that we are discussing good 
usage, may I enter a protest against the 
expression “like he did”? This is prac- 
tically universal in British oral speech, 
though by no means so common in good 
British books. It is becoming more com- 
mon in America. It is bad, very bad. 
Please say either “as he did,” or “like 
him,” or use the formal and Biblical 
“like as we are.” 

Another and more common error is 
the expression “I would like” as “I 
would like to see you.” All you have to 
do is to remember that “I would like” 
is ALWAYS WRONG, and that “I 
should like” is ALWAYS RIGHT. Go, 


and sin no more. 


To those who love adverse book-re- 
views, let me recommend the following, 


quoted by the late Lord Oxford. After 
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reading Kinglake’s “History of the Cri- 
mean War,” Gladstone wrote, 


Kinglake is fit to be a brilliant popular au- 
thor, but quite unfit to be an historian. His 
book is too bad to live and too good to die. As 
to the matter most directly within my cogni- 
sance, he is not only not too true, but so entire- 
ly void of resemblance to the truth that one 
asks what was really the original of his pic- 
ture. 


Another reference to Parnell, who is 
ever with me. Mr. T. P. O’Connor says 
one thing that indicated Parnell’s ner- 
vousness and abnormality was his sud- 
den rage if he tried to write with a pencil 
that would not write. Well, well! if that 
is a sign of anything, I am it; you should 
hear me when I try to write with either 
pen or pencil that won’t behave! Parnell 
threw the implement across the room. I 
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grind it to powder beneath my feet, with 
language appropriate to the occasion. 
The collar-button that eludes pursuit, 
the pen that won’t write, the shoestring 
that breaks—that way madness lies. 
Every woman knows what men are. 


When I took my first bicycle tour in 
Germany, I noticed that the German 
wheelmen carried a whip in a receptacle 
attached to the handle-bars. Upon in- 
quiry, it was for dogs. I carried no whip, 
for I found a more excellent way. When 
chased by infuriated dogs, which hap- 
pened three or four times every day, I 
waited till the monster got close. Then 
leaning over, I spit in his eye, becoming 
with practice uncannily accurate. The 
animal invariably retired. It wasn’t the 
heat, it was the humidity, 
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Tracks in the Snow 


By KaTHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


Lire passes lightly over like tracks in the snow 
That are gone the next morning. Winds blow 
Widely, carelessly filling the deep ruts and hollows, 
For where the wind blows the soft snow follows. 
The sun draws into the earth the foot’s mark, 

Shy hurried feet scampering into the dark, 

Or the deep heavy print careful and slow 

Of lonely feet hunting a path in the snow. 

Even the close-pressed tread of lovers that interlace 
Are gone in the morning leaving behind no trace. 


So beauty and love go as lightly over, 


Are done and die, 


Leaving the earth barren, 
The heart bleak and dry. 


Only the deep cuts that break ground, 


Only grief and pain, 


Last longer, and leave a mark; 


Only scars remain. 
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“Jake Adams, Sourdough” 


BY WILL JAMES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


LD Jake was a bachelor, the folks 
O around called him a confirmed 
bachelor, which I guess means 
that there was no hopes of his ever be- 
ing anything else. He was a little over 
twenty when he first started batching, 
which was when he left his home 
grounds in New Mexico and rode north 
into Wyoming to start in the stock busi- 
ness for himself. 

On the banks of Willow Creek which 
runs into Green River, Jake had took a 
Squatter’s right and built himself a two 
roomed log house with a stone fireplace 
in the centre, bought a lot of grub and 
proceeded to accumulate a herd. From 
then on, Jake’s meals and bed had been 
of his own making, all excepting when 
he joined some cow outfit during round 
ups, or went to town once or twice a 
year for a load of grub or such, in town 
the restaurant and hotel bed had to do. 

Of course there was such other times 
too when he went to different doings or 
“shindigs” at some school-house on the 
river, but that was only during his first 
few years of batching. Folks tell of how 
Jake had come pretty close to tying to 
one of the fair sex a couple of times then 
but somehow something had happened 
each time that made him coil back the 
loop that only needed a flip. The words 
“will you” had never come— For some 
reason, that only Jake knowed, he’d 
shed clear of the double harness and set- 
tled down in a rut, which even tho it 
didn’t lap over with all life has that a 
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feller can gather, it all seemed to hold 
what he wanted and he’d never looked 
for more. 

He had his place, and range, his cat- 
tle and his horses. Once or twice a week 
he’d ride twenty some odd miles to the 
post office and he’d ride back with a 
sack full of newspapers, and magazines. 
Them was his company, and by the fire- 
place of evenings and following the 
printed lines he traveled in strange 
countries and got the slant on other peo- 
ple and lives. Old Jake could talk on 
any subject with any man and stump 
many men on many of them subjects. 

But with all his knowledge and wise 
views on things in general which he’d 
accumulated Old Jake, in his thirty 
years or more of batching, had never 
somehow hankered for anything other 
than what he had, maybe there’s the 
proof of his wisdom, but anyway, his 
pleasure in life was to have things the 
way he wanted ’em, he had sense 
enough not to want too much, so that 
was easy. His idea of real living was in 
seeing a bunch of his cattle in tall feed. 
Another one of his weaknesses was in 
riding fat saddle horses thru his range, 
his own little country. What little fenc- 
ing was on his place was up tight and 
no wires was sagging, his gates was tall 
and made of peeled poles, and it was an- 
other pleasure to him to see how easy 
they swung open or shut. 

Everything on the ranch had been 
made by Jake’s own hands, the stables 
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and sheds was of hewed logs and 
grooved in a way that’d make a cabinet 
maker look at em twice and wonder, 
the corrals and outside managers sort of 
blended in amongst the cottonwoods 
by the creek and all made a picture that 
only added on to the beauty of what na- 
ture had already put there. 

Then a hundred yards or so up a 
grassy slope stood Jake’s two roomed 
log house. It looked like a safe bet 
against any kind of weather and there 
was something about it that’d invite a 
feller in wether it was hot or cool. No 
tin cans was seen on the way up to it, 
and if a feller was to look around, 
which he’d be bound to do, the first 
thing that'd attract his attention would 
be a water wheel on the creek which, by 
some idea of Jake’s, pumped the water 
out of a little spring by the hillside into 
a tank by the house. The surplus water 
went to irrigate a little weedless garden, 
that garden was all the ploughed soil 
on Jake’s land—the sourdough wasn’t 
much on disturbing the natural sod. 

Anybody looking at Jake’s place and 
studying it a spell would know what 
sort of a man he was. There was every- 
thing about it all that showed how the 
sourdough was a crank in the way he 
done things. His pleasure was in doing 
"em well and pleasing to the eye, not 
only that but handy and everything 
working perfect from the squeezer 
where he branded his cattle to the rack 
in the stable where his saddle layed. He 
could of saddled his horse in the middle 
of the night without a light and not 
miss the touch of his riggin by half an 
inch, it was the same with everything 
else about Jake’s place and like most of 
the bachelor cowmen of the range coun- 
tries. They have to know where things 
are because there’s nobody around to 
tell ’em if anything is lost or mislayed, 
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but the advantage there is that once a 
thing is put it stays put. 

Things was in the same order in that 
house of Jake’s. He could of come in 
there out of a bone chilling blizzard, 
closed the door, and in half a minute 
have a roaring fire to thaw out by. There 
was always pitch kindling topped with 
a big armful of wood in the fireplace 
and it was always ready for a match any 
time. It wasn’t only for himself that 
he’d have things ready that way, there 
was others who might ride in and be in 
need of some warmth mighty quick. 

Any other sourdough (bachelor) or 
passing cowboy could of found things 
in Jake’s house near as quick as he could 
find ’em himself, all have about the 
same lay. Any rider could of come and 
warmed up and cooked hisself a meal 
with one hand and both eyes shut. As 
for old Jake he could of been blind and 
found everything without fumbling 
once. Then again with all so handy for 
them what knowed where to look there 
was a cleanness about everything that'd 
make many a lady wonder about her 
own kitchen. There was no starched 
tablecloth on the table but the oil cloth 
looked just as clean, so did the baking- 
powder cans with the holes in the lid 
that was used for salt and pepper shak- 
ers. There was no paint on the wide 
cottonwood-board floor, no paint on the 
windows, and no curtains, the bed- 
spread on the bed in the little room ad- 
joining was only a big tarpaulin canvas, 
and glancing at it all a feller wouldn’t 
get no feeling of the kind that mahog- 
any and overstuffed stuff would give 
but there was something about the 
whole of it that’d invite a feller to rest 
without fear of scratching a polished 
surface or upsetting the fish bowl, and 
all was clean, all was where Jake could 
put out his hand and reach for whatever 
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he wanted without wondering where it 
was. 

With all that was his, his place, his 
cattle, his horses and everything the way 
he wanted it to be, Jake had let the 
world slide by and enjoyed things the 
way he liked best. He shipped a little 
bunch of beef every fall and they always 
topped the market, and his earnings 
was so that when the income tax came 
in style he had to hunt up somebody to 
help him fill out a blank, the taxes he 
paid evened up well with what one of 
his steers would bring. 

That’s the kind of rut, if it can be 
called a rut, that Jake was into when a 
neighbor cowman rode up one day and 
caught the sourdough figgering from a 
calendar and taking 1874 from 1927. 
The neighbor helped him out on the 
figgures and the both of ’em allowed 53 
was the difference. That was Jake’s age 
and close as he could remember, that 
day was his birthday. A little brown jug 
was drug out from under the tarpaulin 
covered bed and the two lived back 
many years for many hours. 

“Sure a nice little place you got here 
Jake” says the neighbor as he saddled 
his horse to leave late the next day “‘you 
sure done a powerful lot of work on it 
too, but” he added on “don’t you hank- 
er to travel around a little bit once in a 
while? you sure could afford it now it 
seems to me like.” 

“Yep, I reckon I could afford it”’ says 
Jake “But all my hankerings are right 
here. There’s no place else in the world 
where things are the way I want ’em 
and I’ve seeded down here so that if I 
was to budge out it’d be like as if both 
my arms and legs would have to be cut 
off and my heart out. I belong to the 
place that much—then again” he went 
on “if I went any place else I'd only get 
restless for the want of things that suit 
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me. I’ve got ‘em here and there’s no- 
body around to disturb what I’ve plant- 
ed or built, and say” says Jake sort of - 
wanting to change the subject, it was 
all too deep even for him to figger out, 
“I wish you’d seen that last bunch of 
steers I shipped out.” 

“I know now why Old Jake never 
got married”’ says the neighbor grinning 
to himself as he rode away. He opened 
the big gate and looked back at the place 
and shook his head “sure is a pretty 
place.” But the thoughts of Jake and the 
“oge all went out of his mind soon as 

e turned his horse towards home, 
something else had come to him sudden 
and which would need considerable fig- 
gering, and that was to explain to his 
wife how come he was gone two days 
instead of one. 

He was letting his horse pick his own 
way towards the home grounds and 
thinking deep on the subject, when 
from his right a ways came the purr of 
a motor and looking the direction where 
the sound came from he spotted an auto- 
mobile stopped at the creek crossing, a 
man was out waving for him and the 
cowman rode over to see what was 
wanted. 

He noticed as he rode closer that 
there was two ladies in the car, one sort 
of stocky setting in the back seat and 
the other, a younger lady setting in the 
front one, he figgered at a glance that 
the youngest one was the man’s wife 
and the oldest to be the mother of either 
one or the other. 

“Well what can I do for you” says 
the cowman as he spurred his shying 
horse closer to the car. 

It seemed like there was nothing 
much he could do only to tell them 
where was the closest place they could 
put up for the night. A boulder at the 
creek crossing had bent the axle till both 
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front wheels was near running into one 
another. The boulder had went on thru, 
cracked the battery and stripped a few 
other things before the car could be 
stopped. 

“Better shut off your car till you see 
if you have any oil in the crank case, 
John”’ says the lady in the back seat. 

That done, the cowman told ’em of 
Jake’s place, “‘It’s about three quarters 
of a mile up the creek, and most likely 
he could haul your car to town with a 
team for you.” 

“Lucky we don’t have far to walk 
anyway” says the man John after the 
cowman rode away. 

So, that’s how come that Jake, while 
bringing in some kindling that evening, 
seen three people walking up the trail 
along the creek towards Fis house. He 
just had time to put his kindling away 
and touch things up a little inside when 
the three came to the door. Jake was 
about to say “howdy” and kindly in- 
vite the folks in when he was interrupt- 
ed by the stocky lady who'd clasped her 
hands, rolled her eyes, and remarked. 

“My, isn’t this a charming little 
house.” 

Then getting a oe of Jake stand- 
ing in the door she smiled and intro- 
duced herself and the others, she fol- 
lowed that up with telling how their car 
broke down, then she went on to ask if 
he could put them up for the night, 
they hadn’t brought no camp nor grub 
with ’em. 

be — you folks are powerful hun- 
gry” Jake chips in, “and if you'll all 
wait a spell I'll have the best I can gath- 
er up on the table for you.” 

Jake went inside after telling em to 
make themselves at home and to come 
in or set on the porch as they wished. 
In two minutes Jake had the old stove 
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throwing a cooking heat, the coffee was 
on, then he sliced some bacon, put it in 
the pan and out of some cool place, 
which was arranged from the spring, 
he brought out half a dozen pat sized 
speckled trout, rolled ’em in flour and 
sizzled ’em in bacon grease. Adding on 
warmed over sourdough bread, a dish 
of prunes and some tomato preserves it 
all tallied up to what Jake called a meal. 
He could of. done better he thought, but 
maybe the folks was too hungry to wait. 
As it was he called ’em to the table fif- 
teen minutes after he started his fire. 
He escorted ’em to the home made 
chairs around the home made table and 
told ’em to “‘go to it.” 

“Gracious” remarked the stocky lady 
“I never expected anything like this, 
and trout too, so crisp and nice.” Then 
she looked up at Jake and says, “John 
is right at home where there’s trout, 
he’s a regular fiend when it comes to 
fishing.” 

“Yes” says John taking a mighty 
mouthful of said trout “I like to eat ’em 
but I’d rather ten to one fish for ’em, 
where there is any. I expect there’s lots 
of ’em out here tho.” 

“Not so many” says Jake “‘this creek’s 
been fished out long ago, but I’ve been 
planting some here in a pool up the 
creek every year and I manage to get a 
few once in a while.” 

“Well, that’s good” says John, then 
“I don’t suppose you’d mind if I went 
to catch a mess of ’em early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh yes, do that John” chips in the 
chunky lady “and I'll cook em myself.” 

Old Jake could only smile in favor of 
all of that, there was nothing else he 
could do. a 

After a lot of compliments on Jake’s 


cooking and how good the trout and 
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sourdough bread tasted the meal finally 
come to an end. Jake then told ’em to 
make themselves at home some more 
and to take it easy, he’d wash the dishes, 
but Mrs. Potter, which was the stout 
lady’s name, begin to argue with Jake 
on that subject and said she’d wash the 
dishes and her daughter could wipe ‘em. 

“Well, I don’t mind doing dishes” 
says Jake getting busy with the dish pan 
as he talked “I sure hadn’t ought to any- 
way, I’ve been doing ’em for about thir- 
ty years now.” 

“‘Have you really?” says Mrs. Potter. 
“Gee, you must of been widowed 
young.” 

“No maam” says Jake squirming a 
little “I’ve never been married.” 

“Haven’t you ?—well”— Then after 
a while she went on “I’ve been widow- 
ed nearly ten years, and now all I have 
left is this married daughter of mine, 
but I’m afraid” she glanced at the girl 
and smiled a little, mostly to Jake, “I’m 
afraid now”’ she said once more “that 
they’re trying to get rid of me, you 
know how young married folks are.” 

Mrs. Potter grabbed a dish towel and 
went to wiping dishes. Jake had beat 
her to the job of washing ’em, and he 
seemed awful busy and interested in 
that dish pan, specially when John and 
his wife got up and walked out, as they 
said to watch the sunset. 

Being left alone with a talkative lady 
wasn’t Jake’s idea of a too pleasant time. 
There was many other things he’d rath- 
er look forward to, and the dishes begin 
to rattle out of the pan in pretty fast 
time. The lady aihek on not at all hin- 


dered by Jake’s record speed. When 
things got too hot there by the sink he’d 
have an excuse of going to the stove for 
something or other and then the table. 
The dishes was no more than done 
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and put away when he begin to fix up 
_—_ for the folks to sleep. He rolled 

is bed and set it out on the porch, got 
clean blankets out and fixed up the one 
big bed he was using and a couch in the 
kitchen, then he managed somehow to 
chip in a few words edge-ways to tell 
Mrs. Potter where they was to sleep. 
The young folks was still missing. 

“In the morning” Jake went on, after 
he’d managed to get a holt with a few 
words “I'll ride over to a neighbor of 
mine about fifteen miles from here and 
telephone for a tow car to come and get 
you. I'd take you in myself but it’s 
pretty slow work with a team, and be- 
sides all my work horses are out on the 
range and it’d take time to get ’em.” 

“Don’t go to putting yourself out too 
much for us Mister Adams” says Mrs. 
Potter. ““We don’t mind staying here a 
day or so” she smiled at him “that is if 
you don’t mind our company.” 

“Sure not, glad to have you” says 
Jake. He edged on out to the porch, 
grabbed his roll of bedding, and saying 
good night walked on down the path to- 
wards a big cottonwood by the corrals 
where he unrolled his bed, pulled out 
the makings for a smoke, and after a 
while, as darkness came over the land 
he crawled in to stargaze at the stars. 

It was along about the middle of the 
night, and Jake was dreaming that John 
was cutting down his corral poles for 
fire-wood, then along came Mrs. Potter 
with a basketful of Squirming trout that 
splashed water all over his face, and 
Jake woke up. It was raining and not a 
star could be seen. 

It was still raining when daybreak 
come, and as the sourdough cowman 
stuck his head out from under the tarp’ 
to investigate the sky, he seen where 
there was no chance of it quitting, not 
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for that day anyway. Jake listened for 
any sound from the house and a hoping 
somebody would be up so he could go 
in and have his coffee, but no sound 
come, and pulling the tarp’ back over 
his head he tried to go to sleep some 
more, but it was his time to get up and 
the best he could do was to doze off and 
on till Mrs. Potter moved. Her bed was 
on the couch in the kitchen and there 
was no going in for Jake till he know- 
ed for sure she did move. 

It was, what seemed to Jake, a couple 
of hours later when he stuck his head 
out from under the tarp’ once more and 
still no sound come that'd tell him Mrs. 
Potter or the young folks was up, but he 
couldn’t stand to be in bed any longer 
so he dressed under the canvas and got 
up, then went to get the “wrango” 
horse that was picketed in tall grass, sad- 
dled him up, and rode out to run in a 
few saddle horses. He roped himself a 
big brown horse, led him in the stable, 
and while that pony took on very un- 
necessary mouthfuls of bluejoint old 
Jake puttered around and finally went 
to saddling him. He even brushed the 
slick hide of that pony, and that was 
sure unnecessary too, but Jake liked to 
see the brush over the big dapples, and 
besides he was trying to kill time. 

He killed some more time by going 
down to the corral to give a look at them 
ponies that was still in it, a big yellow 
slicker over his shoulders he gave them 
all a good look, that satisfied him some, 
after a while he opened the corral gate 
and let ‘em out and gave another long 
look as the good feeling ponies played 
and bucked thru the rain to their feed- 
ing grounds. He then led the little 
wrango horse, which had been tied up, 
back to the picket log, he picked up the 
long rope that was fastened to it and 
rn Sj one of its strands, it was wear- 
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ing out close to the knot and Jake cut 
out the weak part and tied a new “turks- 
head.” He stood and watched the pony 
graze a while and then walked down to 
the creek where he took off his slicker 
and begin to wash up. There was a little 
bridge close by and he noticed as he 
reached down with cupped hands for 
water that one of the timbers under- 
neath was beginning to rot. He'd have 
to get another peeled log to put in the 
place of it soon. 

A few minutes later found Jake head- 
ing back for the stable again, he stood 
in the door and watched the rain come 
down and once in a while he’d turn to 
look at the big slick brown horse a 
chewing away on the good hay. All 
with the looks of that pony, the clean 
dry stable, and then the smell of good 
clean moisture outside which promised 
more tall grass, it all was to Jake a pic- 
ture with a feeling of peace and plenty. 

Jake was sniffing at the air and let- 
ting his eyes complete things up when 
from up towards the house came sounds 
that made him stop his sniffing and 
looking, instead he begin to listen, and 
pretty soon the sound came again. 

“Yoo hoo—yoo hoo—Mister Adams.’ 

Jake mumbled something as he came 
out of the stable on towards the path to 
the house. When he got up there he 
found the door part open and as he 
walked in he come near running into 
the smiling Mrs. Potter. 

“Good morning” says Jake “I hope 
you all had a good sleep.” 

“Oh yes indeed” says Mrs. Potter. 
“T never slept so well in my life, and in 
a strange place too.” 

Jake hadn’t heard what Mrs. Potter 
said, he’d smelled coffee, and sure 
enough there was the steaming coffee 
pot on the stove and seemed like wait- 
ing for him, and better than that, the 
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table was all set and ready, a steaming 
hot breakfast was also waiting, and at 
the sight Jake’s eyes sort of lit up. 

Mrs. Potter had watched his face and 
seemed mighty pleased. 

“T thought of surprising you with a 
taste of somebody else’s cooking” she 
says “you know even the best of cooks 
get tired of their own cooking, and be- 
ing that John caught such a nice mess of 
trout I couldn’t help but cook them. 
Just think” she went on “John had been 
out fishing ever since six o’clock and in 
this rain too, my! ain’t this weather just 
simply awful ?” 

Jake grunted, and after all the others 
had set down he took his seat and begin 
reaching for his coffee cup, he was over 
two hours late on it and he was aching 
for a swallow, but Jake was due for dis- 
appointments, the first swallow he took 
of the coffee made him think of the 
rank sulphur spring that was up in his 
pasture, his horses never touched it. 

“Gee mother” says John’s wife “you 
certainly outdone yourself in making 
coffee this morning, I never tasted such 
good coffee.” 

Jake come near snorting at that, but 
instead he just looked at the young lady 
to make sure she wasn’t joking, she sure 
enough wasn’t, and then he got to 
thinking most likely it was his taste 
which might be altogether different 
than other folkses’. To him it tasted like 
it had too much coffee and not enough 
boiling or else too much boiling and not 
enough coffee, but anyway there was 
sure something wrong and he sure did- 
n’t enjoy it, then he got to thinking, it 
must be his taste, because he didn’t re- 
member of going anywheres and get- 
ting coffee that suited him, not unless it 
was at some cow camp or of his own 
making, but anyway it was too late for 
him to change his taste now even if it 
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might be different than others, so he 
swallowed the coffee the best way he 
could and let it go at that. He thought 
once of having one of them good look- 
ing biscuits to help along but that only 
made things worse “she must of put 
baking powder in the sourdough” 
thought Jake. 

The trout and fried potatoes was near- 
est to his liking than anything and after 
a little helping of each, no more coffee, 
Jake allowed he had enough and got up 
from the table remarking that it was the 
finest breakfast he’d ever et. 

“If you folks will excuse me now” 
he went on “T’ll ride over to that neigh- 
bor of mine and see if I can get a car to 
tow you folks back to town, I don’t 
reckon I'll be able to get back till to 
night, but you folks make yourselves to 
home, and most likely you can pull out 
of here by to morrow if you want.” 

“That’s mighty good of you helping 
us out that way Mr. Adams”’ says Mrs. 
Potter “but ‘couldn’t John here go in 

lace of you?” 

Jake thought of his big brown horse 
with a green stranger on him who 
didn’t know how to ride, and says 
“*Thanks Maam, but on account of him 
being a stranger around here I don’t 
reckon he could find the place.” 

“Fine” says John “I can go get an- 
other mess of trout.” 

With that ringing in his ears old Jake 
walked out of the house to the stable, a 
big bear trap was hanging on the corner 
of that stable and as he walked by he 
spotted it and stopped, then grunted 
and went on to get his horse. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Jake, after riding thru heavy rains and 
flooded creeks, got back to his place. 
He’d got the long distance call to town 
o.k. but he was told there at the garage 
that on account of swollen creeks and 
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many bridges washed out on the way 
they couldn’t = send a tow car 
out for many days, maybe a week. 

Jake had hated to come back with 
that kind of news, but as he walked in 
the house and begin to spread the mean- 
ing of ’em, he seen that his fear of dis- 
appointing ’em had been for nothing. 
Mrs. Potter didn’t seem at all mournful 
about it and didn’t want to even waste a 
breath on the subject. Soon as Jake came 
in she dropped a magazine she’d been 
reading and begin to make a place by 
the stove for Jake to set and dry. Even 
his telling her that he was dry as powder 
didn’t check her none. 

John’s wife was setting by a window 
and showed a little interest as Jake came 
in but she soon turned back to her task 
again, she’d also been reading a maga- 
zine, it must a been a magazine they 
brought with ’em because Jake couldn’t 
recognize the cover, on it was the pic- 
ture of two young people, looked like 
they was making love or something, 
Jake’s gaze sort of wandered around 
some from there till it came to the table, 
on it was a big panful of trout, his rais- 
ing, all cleaned and ready to fry. At the 
sight of them he begin to wonder where 
the other party was, but he didn’t have 
to wonder long, there came a sort of 
rumble from the next room and then 
a choking noise like you hear when a 
rope tightens up on a critter’s wind pipe. 

“Oh John, John, turn over” it was 
the good wife speaking. John turned 
over and all was quiet. 

Things was so quiet that, between 
spells when Mrs. Potter tried to start a 
conversation, Jake could hear the clock 
ticking. He sort of listened to the tick- 
ing in a hazy way, and then it came to 
him that the sound didn’t come from 
the usual place. He glanced at the shelf 
in the corner where the clock had been 
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and spotted a looking glass there in- 
stead, the clock was on top of the home 
made cupboard, and that cupboard, he 
noticed there was something wrong with 
it, it was all decorated up with fancy cut 
newspaper a hanging over the shelves, 
just right, he thought, to lap in the 
gravy bowl as it was put in there. 

The dishes was all piled up in there 
in neat ways sure enough, but daggoned 
hard to get at, and he wondered what 
was the idea of tipping some of them 
dishes on edge like it’d been done at the 
back, they’d sure slide to the floor and 
break sometime, and them cups a hang- 
ing by their handles to little hooks, 
what happened to them what had the 
handles broke off ? 

All the cans Jake had saved to keep 
things in and labelled had disappeared 
and after a lot of looking around he 
found ’em in a box in a corner, seemed 
like ready to take out and dump. The 
whole inside of the house seemed trans- 
formed, it was good to look at in a way, 
but it sure wasn’t handy, not to his way 
of thinking. The atmosphere of the 
place was changed and he figgered that 
the company around had something to 
do with it, but somehow it didn’t look 
like his place no more, he sort of felt 
like he was in a stranger’s home, and 
the more he looked around the more he 
seen how it’d take him a powerful long 
time to set things to right again and the 
way he wanted ’em. 

It looked awful dark inside too, even 
for a cloudy rainy day like it was, and 
the reason of that he seen was curtains 
on the windows, he had to lean ahead 
on his chair to make sure they was cur- 
tains, and they was. A big bolt of sheet- 
ing which he'd bought to line the ceil- 
ing of the place with had been found 
and some of it cut up for that purpose. 
“Well” thought Jake “I can use ‘em 























for dish towels after they’re gone, I need 
some new dish towels anyway.” 

Jake wondered what they’d done in 
the other room, but he figgered he’d 
scen enough to do him for a while, as it 
looked now even, it seemed like he was 
out of a house and home. He thought 
on the subject for quite a spell and then 
it came to him that after all the lady 
sure must of meant well. Yep, too well, 
anyway he figgered maybe he ought to 
show some appreciation of the work 
they done on the place wether he liked 
it or not. 

He noticed Mrs. Potter a setting there 
reading and like she was sure enough 
waiting to hear a word from him and 
Jake swallowed a couple of times so he 
could speak. 

“Quite a change in this place” he 
says. 

Mrs. Potter kind of jumped up at 
that, turned in her chair, and faced old 
Jake with a smile. 

“Well, it’s about time you noticed 
it” she says. “Here, I’ve been working 
like a slave all day so to have things all 
done before you got back. You men 
keep things in such funny places,” she 
went on “but I don’t expect you have 
time straightening a house much when 
you have so much outside work to do 
—and nobody to cook for you.” 

That all was quite a blow to Jake be- 
cause he’d sure always prided hisself on 
keeping his house always in shape. 

“Too bad I didn’t know of your in- 
tentions, or I’d tried to talk you out of 
the work, it’s pretty hopeless fixing this 
place up because it was only built for an 
old bachelor like me. It wouldn’t be 
much of a place for a woman.” 

“Oh, I think it’s a dandy place” 
comes back Mrs. Potter. “I had lots of 
fun fixing it up.” 

“T’m glad you got some fun out of it, 
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but I wouldn’t do any more because it 
ain’t worth it, and besides you better 
rest up, you must of had a hard trip be- 
fore you got here.” 

Jake had no more to say after that, 
but Mrs. Potter wasn’t thru yet, she 
hadn’t even started, she went on tc tell 
of the beauty of a home when all is in 
harmony and everything is fixed right. 
She even brought her dead husband to 
life so as to back up her talk on what a 
home should be and all it meant. She 
painted a mighty pretty picture before 
she got thru, but to Jake the picture 
soon turned to wax and the colors begin 
to run like as if a lighted candle had 
been near. He was a Confirmed bache- 
lor. 

It rained all the next day after Jake’s 
ride to the neighbor, that night it tried 
to clear up, but Jake prophecized that 
it'd rain some more the next day, “the 
sunset wasn’t promising good weather 
yet,” and Jake was right, it rained the 
next day as hard as ever, but as the sun 
went to setting that evening it looked 
like the storm had come to a long-wind- 
ed end. 

Jake took a long breath at the sight of 
the clear sunset, he’d never seen such a 
pretty sight he thought, and it was the 
first time in his life, specially at that 
time of the year when he’d wished for 
a rain to quit. The two days’ heavy rain 
had been mighty hard on the bachelor, 
he’d seen his home changed into some- 
body else’s and he’d been helpless to 
say anything against the changes. If 
anything he felt he had to make ’em 
think he liked it. Hospitality was a sa- 
cred thing to the sourdough, it was a 
Western law he lived up to more than 
any law ever made in courts, and he 
wouldn’t of dreamed to do a thing that 
was against that law. 

So Jake’d had to bear it all and smile. 
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One day he seen Mrs. Potter raise a lid 
on the stove and put one of his frying 
pans over the flame, getting the bottom 
of it all black, then again he seen her 
washing the frying pan that evening 
and she didn’t wash the bottom nor the 
handle, that was something he was al- 
ways careful of doing well, and when he 
looked at the paper against the wall 
where the frying pan hung he seen 
grease spots on them, grease that’d been 
dripping from them same pans. That 
never happened when he washed ’em. 

But he was out of that job of washing, 
he’d been edged out of it for as long as 
they'd be there the same as he was edged 
out of lots of things that was his ever 
since they come. There was only one 
chair which he could come to in that 
house and use, it wasn’t his old favorite 
cowhide chair either, John had appropri- 
ated that one. Everything else had been 
appropriated by either Mrs. Potter or 
her daughter till Jake felt the only place 
left for him was in one of them box 
stalls in the stable. 

He’d come in one afternoon, while 
it was raining and after he’d stayed out- 
side as long as he could, and found both 
of the ladies going thru his stack of 
books and magazines, they smiled and 
said they was straightening them up, 
but when he tried to find a certain book 
the next day he had to give it up. It was 
in that pile somewhere, but where? 

Jake didn’t want to get peeved at ’em 
because he knowed they was only think- 
ing of doing him a good turn, but dag- 
gone it, he wished they wasn’t so will- 
ing, and he wished Mrs. Potter would 
quit her hinting and telling on what all 
a bachelor missed in life and home and 
so on. That part of it was getting the 
best of him and he was for hitting the 
breeze often only he was afraid of what 
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all they’d do to that place of his if he 
left. 

Like one day he caught John bring- 
ing in an armful of pitch pine, some- 
thing he used for kindling, Jake didn’t 
say nothing, but the stove got awful hot 
and the next day it had to be all cleaned 
out of the soot that’d accumulated in 
there. Every day John kept a bringing 
trout, sometimes twice as much as could 
be used, and then one time that same 
gazabo went out with Jake’s shot gun 
and brought in two sage chickens, one 
of them Jake recognized as the pet he’d 
had for two winters and which used to 
come and eat bread crumbs off the 
porch. 

So, with all of that, it was no wonder 
that Jake drawed a long breath when 
the rain finally quit and the sun begin 
to dry things up, there was hopes of his 
getting rid of ’em then, he hoped, with- 
out having to tell ’em, but he would 
never tell ‘em to go, that was against his 
religion. 

Two days of sunshine along with a 
good breeze followed up. The creeks 
went down to normal again and the 
roads dried up plenty fit - travel in a 
car. On the morning of the third clear 
day Jake, figgering that the washed out 
bridges would all be repaired, saddled 
up his brown horse and went to start 
out for the neighbor again to telephone 
for the tow car, but Mrs. Potter met him 
at the corral gate. 

“You seem awful anxious to get rid 
of us Mr. Adams” remarked Mrs. Pot- 
ter sort of shy-like and smiling after 
Jake told her where he was headed. 
“And” she went on “I was just going 
to ask you where was the best place to 
pick berries. John says there’s lots of 
‘em here, and I was going to pick some 
and make you some ee jelly.” 
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So it wound up that Jake, instead of 
riding over to the neighbor, escorted 
Mrs. Potter to a berry patch. She re- 
marked on the way how she'd like to 
get on a horse some time, if he had one 
gentle enough for her, “she hadn’t rode 
since she was a little girl.” Jake left her 
in a thick patch of berries, saying that 
he had to ride on to take a look at his 
stock. 

The way it was now, and according 
to the way Jake felt about it, he wasn’t 
to go for a tow car to get the folks out 
till they said they wished to go. The 
sourdough didn’t want to have it seem 
that he’d like to have *em go, not as 
much as he wanted to get rid of ‘em, 
and it seemed like there was nothing 
for him to do only to wait and hope that 
they’d want to go soon. 

But clear bright days followed on one 
after another and no sign came from 
Mrs. Potter or the young folks that they 
was anywheres near wanting to move. 
They’d settled down to stay seemed like. 
Jake had made ’em feel so welcome, 
and they all figgered that by bringing 
sunshine to the bachelor’s, what they 
thought dreary, life they was doing a 
plenty to feel right in taking on the 
hospitality he offered. 

Every day John kept a bringing trout 
till Jake thought sure no more was left 
in the pool. The wife would go with 
John sometimes on walks or hunting, 
they was having a fine time, and one 
evening they brought another one of 
Jake’s pets full of shot, it was a big wild 
duck, one of ’em that'd been coming to 
the pool every year and bringing others. 
Jake had fed ’em and they'd all got so 
tame that they’d hardly notice him 
when he’d come to watch ’em. 

Jake had got red in the face and come 
pretty near exploding at the sight of the 
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dead duck but somehow he held him- 
self and only wished something would 
happen that’d make the visitors va- 
moose before they done more damage. 
For days Mrs. Potter put up wild fruit 
and jelly, then the sugar run out, and on 
investigating, Jake seen where he’d also 
run out of other things, he’d have to go 
to town soon and stock up. 

But all them things, as much as they 
disturbed the peace of the sourdough, 
wasn’t what aggravated him most. He 
could of stood that maybe for a long 
spell but he sure couldn’t bear the stand 
Mrs. Potter had took towards him, that 
lady was out to get Jake, and she’d got 
so bold in her hints towards the last few 
days that Jake didn’t hardly dare come 
in the house, only at meal time. She’d 
cornered him one day and holding a jar 
of jelly to the light had made him look 
thru it to see how clear it was, then 
she'd say smiling her best as usual : 

“If the way to a man’s heart is thru 
his stomach this sure ought to get you 
Mr. Adams.” 

But that didn’t faze Jake none at all, 
instead, as he layed in his bed under the 
big cottonwood that night and stared at 
the stars, he hoped they could help him 

lan a way out. Finally, after a lot of 
er thinking one plan sort of shaped 
itself, but Jake didn’t like it much. It 
struck him a whole lot like he was fight- 
ing prairie fire and him doing the “back- 
firing,” fighting fire with fire and so 
on. 
When that plan came to him again 
soon as he woke up the next morning 
he was less for it than the night before, 
and he was for forgetting about it and 
all other plans, he’d decided to play 
“freezeout” and let the folks stay till 
they was ready to go. All would of went 
well maybe and Jake would of stuck to 
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what he’d decided, but the well mean- 
ing Mrs. Potter went and made another 
big mistake, a mistake that Jake could- 
n’t make himself overlook. He’d seen 
the lady take his sourdough crock and 
scour it out, the fine thick dough he’d 
been so careful to let accumulate on the 
inside of the crock, and which all added 
taste to the biscuits and flapjacks, was 
scraped out clean and soapy water took 
what was left. 

The sight of that near broke Jake’s 
heart, it hurt him even more than when 
John killed his pet sage chicken and 
duck, fished his trout stream dry, and 
many other things which had been none 
at all to Jake’s liking. 

All them things capped with the 
sight of the sourdough crock finally got 
under Jake’s hide, he felt that he had to 
do something and mighty quick, and at 
breakfast that morning Mrs. Potter no- 
ticed that Jake was even quieter than 
usual. The truth of it was Jake was 
afraid to say anything, one word might 
start the landslide of the others which 
had accumulated and was aching to be 
off his chest, and the sourdough was 
still chewing on his last bite when he 
excused hisself and went out. The pile 
of tin cans that’d had been scattered to 
one side of the house and which he 
sighted only speeded him on to the 
stable and his brown horse, five minutes 
later he was riding out and as he rode 
he begin mapping out the plan which 
had come to him the night before. 

Jake was gone all that day, Mrs. Pot- 
ter went to work doing some more 
changes and surprising things which she 
figgered would be bound to show the 
sourdough what a change there was be- 
tween batching and having somebody 
around who could make things home- 
like. She was at her busiest transform- 
ing one thing into another that after- 
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noon when she heard footsteps on the 
porch. It couldn’t be John, she thought, 
him and his wife was out hunting and 
wouldn’t be back till dark, then she 
heard spurs ringing, and she thought of 
Jake, but it couldn’t be him because 
Jake’s spurs had a different sound. She 
left her work and hitting for the door 
she came face to face with a lady there 
in riding skirt. 

Mrs. Potter’s heart missed a beat as 
some kind of hunch made her size up 
the strange lady. She noticed that 
stranger was not near as stout as she was 
herself, that she was younger, and she 
had to admit that she was pretty to look 
at, specially in that riding outfit. 

The lady introduced herself as Mrs. 
Farrell and said she’d rode over to see 
Mr. Adams. When she was told Mr. 
Adams was gone and nobody knowed 
when he’d be back, she remarked that 
she'd wait for him as she wanted to find 
out if she could throw her steers in with 
his when shipping time come. 

Mrs. Farrell was invited in and it was 
only a short while later when, by hint- 
ing around, Mrs. Potter found out some 
disturbing things about the newcomer. 
She learned that Mrs. Farrell was also 
a widow and lived with a son up on a 
small ranch a few miles away, that she 
thought a great deal of Mr. Adams, 
how her and him run their cattle to- 
gether and shipped at the same time. 
“He’s certainly been a good neighbor’”’ 
Mrs. Farrell had added on. 

Mrs. Potter hadn’t liked the sound of 
her voice when she said that, and when 
she glanced her way she noticed that 
Mrs. Farrell was sizing up the place in 
a sort of surprised look. 

“T see there’s quite a change here”’ 
says Mrs. Farrell. “‘It’s not at all the way 
Mr. Adams usually keeps things” she 
smiled and looked at Mrs. Potter. 
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“Well, you see” says Mrs. Potter 
“Mr. Adams has been so good to us that 
I thought I'd fix the place up for him, 
men so seldom have time or know how” 
then she went on to tell how their car 
broke down at the creek crossing, and 
how they had to impose on Mr. Adams 
till they could get back to town again. 

“T’m sure Mr. Adams must like your 
company” says Mrs. Farrell “‘and he ap- 
preciates anything anybody ever does 
for him, like for instance the way you 
fixed up the house, it looks very home- 
like, but” she hesitated some and smiled 
“knowing Mr. Adams like I do I’m 
afraid he would like it better the way 
it was— These bachelors out here are so 
particular about their cabins, more par- 
ticular I think than most housewives, 
and their ideas how a cabin should be 
fixed is very different.” 

The talk between the two ladies went 
on for a while and then it begin to lag, 
came a time when words was few and 
far apart and Mrs. Potter went to finish 
up the work she’d started before the in- 
terruption come. Somehow she had no 
heart to keep on with the job no more, 
she wished she could quit, but most of 
all she wished that lady hadn’t come, 
because with her around she’d of a sud- 
den felt sort of uncomfortable and put 
out. 

She was glad when as evening come 
her daughter and son in law walked in 
the house. Fixing up supper kept her 
busy then, and when Mrs. Farrell asked 
to help her she took pleasure to let her 
know in her own way that she didn’t 
need none of her butting in. 

Supper over with, Mrs. Farrell walk- 
ed cut and in the dim light of the eve- 
ning strolled around by the water wheel 
and down the creek to Jake’s well kept 
corrals and stables. Jake was sure a 
crank on the way his place must be, and 
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she had to smile a little at the thought 
of how the transformation of his cabin 
must of struck him. It was dark when 
she went back to the house. Mrs. Pot- 
ter and the young folks was reading by 
the lamp and not one raised a head or 
offered a chair as she walked in. 

Not a one suggested any help as she 
hunted for blankets or a place to bed 
down for the night. But Mrs. Farrell 
only smiled at that, she didn’t need no 
help, and went on to fix herself a bed in 
the best way she could. 

But, on account of the bed not being 
any too comfortable, Mrs. Farrell didn’t 
sleep any too well that night. She was 
up an’ around before any of the others 
when morning come and begin to make 
breakfast. The coffee grinder made a 
noise at an unreasonable hour for Mrs. 
Potter and the others, and when all of 
“em come up to take a hand there was 
nothing for ‘em to do but set down and 
eat. 
They was hardly thru eating when 
Mrs. Farrell followed up her lead and 
proceeded to wash the dishes. Mrs. Pot- 
ter wasn’t much for helping her but she 
finally did and she noticed as Mrs. Far- 
rell put away the dishes and things that 
they was being put away in places 
where Jake had been keeping ’em, not 
where Mrs. Potter had moved ’em. 

The house was being swept up when 
Mrs. Potter begin talking to John who 
was setting on the porch and whittling, 
as she went on she remarked how she 
wished the car was fixed so they could 
get back to town. 

“You and Jennie had a pretty good 
vacation now” she says “and I think we 
better go.” 

But John wasn’t anxious seemed like, 
there was such good fishing and hunt- 
ing around. They maybe would of de- 
cided on staying even longer but Mrs. 
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Farrell who’d overheard the conversa- 
tion came in on ’em about that time, 
and seeming anxious to help, offered to 
ride over and telephone for a car to 
come and get ’em. 

Mrs. Potter hadn’t figgered on being 
heard, but she wasn’t put out much by 
that, she only smiled sarcastic like at 
Mrs. Farrell and said: 

“Very good of you, my dear—I wish 
you would.” 


So, that’s how come when along 
about noon the next day, a tow car with 
room for passengers drove to the door 
at Jake’s place. Mrs. Potter seemed 
mighty glad to see the car come, she’d 
been waiting and ready. She'd even talk- 
ed John into sticking around and not go 
fishing no more, and after a hurry-up 
noon meal Ma Potter piled in the tow 
car followed by Jennie and John. Mrs. 
Farrell waved an unanswered good by 
to them as the car started away and then 
she went into the house and worked the 
whole afternoon a trying to put things 
back to the way she remembered Jake 
having ’em. 

It was along about the middle of that 
same afternoon that Jake himself top- 
ping a ridge seen two cars, one pulling 
another, a heading the direction of 
town. The sourdough shook his head in 
wonder and smiled, then reined his 
brown horse the direction of his place 
on a high lope. When he got there and 
walked in the door he shook his head 
again, smiled, and wondered some 
more. Mrs. Farrell was taking off the 
finishing touches and Jake’s place very 
near looked like his own once more. 

“Daggone it” says Jake losing his 
smile “I sure don’t feel any too proud of 
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myself for putting you to so much 
trouble, Mrs. Farrell, your posing as a 
widow just on account of an old sour- 
dough a wanting to get rid of a design- 
ing old woman and her brood, but I 
was desperate Mrs. Farrell. I was des- 
perate, and” he looked around the 
place “I never figgered you’d go as far 
as to even fix up the house like it was, 
| 

“Now, Jake you keep quiet and stop 
your apologizing” interrupts Mrs. Far- 
rell. “I had a lot of fun out of this, and 
come to think about doing anybody a 
favor, I guess you never go to no trouble 
for anybody, do you? I guess you forget 
the time you practically saved all our 
cattle by letting my husband have the 
hay he needed so bad that hard winter 
a few years ago. You didn’t have any too 
much hay for your own cattle that year 
if I remember right, and I guess I can 
remember many other good turns you 
done us Jake, and if you don’t keep 
quiet I’ll tell you about ‘em.” 

Jake did keep quiet, that is as far as 
that subject was concerned, but he talk- 
ed on pretty well about the wonders of 
the performance and all the way while 
he escorted Mrs. Farrell to her home 
and husband, the trip was slow because 
back of the two saddles on both horses 
was gunnysacks full of jars filled with 
jellies and preserved wild fruits. Jake 
had insisted on Mrs. Farrell taking ’em, 
for as he’d remarked, his sweet tooth 
didn’t allow no such stuff. 

“And sometime” says Jake winking 
at Tom Farrell, after they both got at 
the cowman’s home, “sometime Mrs. 
Farrell if you ever do happen to be a 
real widow why—I’ll see that you'll 
never get too lonesome.” 
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The Spirit Speaking 


( CHRISTMAS, 1929) 


BY EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


As you are still pursuing it 
As blindly as you can, 

You have deformed and tortured it 
Since ignorance began; 

And even as you have mangled it, 
The Letter has killed man. 


Because a camel cannot well 
Go through a needle’s eye, 
No jealous God has ever said 
The son of man must die; 
Only the God that you have made 
Has mocked you from the sky. 


No God has in his mightiness 
Told you that love is fear; 

And some of you, who are almost 
Too mighty to be here, 

May fancy that you are not so— 
If only once a year. 


As long as you contend with it 
For longer fear and pain, 

As always you have injured it 
And angered it again, 

A grief and a malevolence 
The Letter will remain. 
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The Diary of Freckles Watson 


BY DON MARQUIS 


Voice today and Dad come out into 

the garage and heard me and didn’t 
let on for a couple of minutes and he says 
if he made noises like that at my age 
they would of give him Worm Medi- 
cine. 

What, he says, is the game? 

Nothing, I says. 

Uh-huh, he says, but it’s a good thing 
your Mother didn’t hear you instead of 
me or you would be getting Treatment 
for it. Are you an Injun chief or an aerio- 
plane or just a circus? 

It is just something I was practissing, 
I says. 

When you get perfect at it, he says, let 
me know and we will charge admission. 
If there is some kind of a Great Gift de- 
velluping in my family I might as well 
horn in and clame a persenttage. Has it 
got anything to do with swallowing 
marbles? The reason why I ask, Mr. 
Thompson said that your young friend 
Ferdy was making those kind of noises 
for three days and then he wound up by 
swallowing a marble. I can understand 
a year-old baby swallowing a marble, 
but by the time a child is as big as you 
and Ferdy, eleven years old, even the 
most exxperyinced parent expects him 
to have a little bit of sense. Come across 
now, Freckles, and tell me why you kids 
are making these gurgling noises all over 
the neighborhood. You even do it in 
your sleep. I won’t give you away. 

When the Old Man calls me Freckles 
I know he is on the square and I might 
as well tell him for he will get it out of 


J‘ 12th—Practised Throwing my 


me, but if he calls me Harold he is sore 
at me. He is a man of a great deal of 
pennytration, he would of made a good 
Detective himself if he had took it up 
early in life, so I come clean with him. 

Yes, sir, I says, Ferdy Thompson and 
Tom Mulligan and me is all practissing 
Throwing our Voices, and Squint, I 
mean Ferdy, read in the wonder book 
about one of these old Greaks who stut- 
tered and he wanted to be an orator and 
he put pebbles in his mouth so he could 
controll his voice in any direction, and 
Squint says, if Pebbles why not marbles ? 

I see, said my Old Man, you all want 
to be orators. 

No, sir, I says, Detectives. And Squint’s 
marble slipped day before yesterday and 
he felt it rolling through his vocal cords 
and lungs right down into his stomach. 

They have had a lot of trouble getting 
it out of him, says my dad, and from 
what Mr. Thompson told me they have 
taken all his akoostics along with it. The 
doctor got his tonsils and addynoids too. 
But there is just one more question I 
want to ask you, Just how is Ventrillo- 
kism going to help you boys be Detec- 
tives? 

My dad is the best dad I know, he will 
kid you along, and he wants to know 
what you are at, but he will not swell up 
and get A-Dult with you after you have 
come clean with the goods. But at the 
same time he is Grown Up and you got 
to draw the line some place. You would 
not feel at liberty to discuss Everything 
with him, after all an A-Dult is an A- 
Dult. I did not feel I could discuss with 
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him that we Three was allready prac- 
tically Detectives right now, doing a 
good deal of Shadowing around Town, 
and that we had a Gun hid in our cave 
which we owned in pardnership, or how 
we had decided we would have to be 
Ventrillokists. For very often a Detective 
will throw his Voice to win the confi- 
dence of a gang of desperate Criminels. 
Quite often a strange Voice will break 
out amongst a gang of Criminels taunt- 
ing them with all their innermost secrets 
and the cold sweat will gush out onto 
their brow, for each will think it is some 
other Criminel of the gang giving away 
their Secrets and pass words, and pretty 
soon they will gruvvil in terror and re- 
vele all, and some slick Detective is all 
the time Throwing his Voice to make 
them confess, and they never know just 
where the Voice has come from until 
click! click! he has snapped the brace- 
lets onto them. And that was why we 
had been practissing throwing our Voice, 
but we had an Oath we would not tell 
All, so when my Dad asked what has 
Ventrillokism got to do with being De- 
tectives, I said to him, Well, dad, it is 
like joo jittsu. 

That makes it perfectly clear to me, he 
said. But don’t practise it with marbles 
any more, come down to the drug store 
and I will give you gum drops and if 
they slip through your lungs into your 
stomach they will melt there and cause 
you no great inconvenience. 

July seventeenth—Squint and Tom 
Mulligan and me went up to the Cave 
and practissed Joo jittsu and Throwing 
our Voice and a good deal of Shaddow- 
ing, and Squint is not so good at it since 
they snagged out his Tonsuls and addy- 
noids. We took the Gun to pieces with a 
skrew driver to see why it would not 
work and parts of it will not come back 
together again. 
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And the dogs got sick eating some 
fried bullheads we caught and we could 
not make them hunt gophers and 
ground squirrels, and we needed these 
varmints for their hides, if we could sell 
enough of these varmints hides we could 
buy some cattridges for the Gun and 
then we could see if it would really shoot 
or not and we need these varmints hides 
also to make Parchmint out of for Squint 
says all the Secrets and Pass Words and 
rules of our Gang should be written 
down on parchmint and not paper and 
all our Oaths like the laws of the Meads 
and Pershings. 

But to catch these varmints and make 
their hides into parchmint is not so easy 
as it would look to sivvilized people who 
know nothing of the rough life of the 
Wilds, these are cunning varmints and 
only old trappers of the wild know their 
onions when it comes to stalking down 
these varmints of the wild, and their are 
not so many old veterins left who can 
read the signs of the wild. 

We found some Injun arrow heads 
and practissed throwing our voices with 
them, and the voices came out like a 
forrin tongue. And Tom Mulligan says 
it was probilly the language the Injuns 
that shot them arrow heads used, Cher- 
rowkee and Soo, and other languages of 
the wild, and we went in swimming and 
went and laid down under the cattle 
guards on the railroad track and let the 
40’clock passenger train run over us a ft. 
above our heads and got hot ashes and 
hot water onto our backs, but many a 
time a Detective or scout has to take such 
perrilous risks as that and an Injun brave 
never allows an enimy to taunt him with 
pain. 

And after that there was a row about 
the Cave between Mull the Black Heart- 
ed and Squint Thompson the Terror of 
the plains and Mull says, All right, Come 
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out into the smoke with me, we will 
shoot it out! 

And what they were rowing about 
was this. It is a Horse Thieves cave. Its 
a sure enough Cave that was really used 
by Horse Thieves way back in the early 
days. They used to steal horses and hide 
them out in it, and then on dark nights 
they would take them over to the Miss. 
river which is about 30 miles West of the 
little Ill. town where we live and raft 
them down to Kayro or Saint Lewis and 
sell them. I heard my grand-dad tell how 
just before the Sivvle War a bunch of 
Peaseable Settlers in our County ganged 
up and crashed into those Outlaws and 
whang! whang! whang! three of them 
bit the dust and two others they caught 
and strung up and the rest got away and 
went West. And everybody had forgot 
for years where that Cave was. But one 
day me and Mull and Squint was wad- 
ing up the Crick and we found the en- 
trance right in the high crick bank all 
grown over with grape vines and wild 
blackberry bushes. Some of the beams in 
the top was busted down and we had to 
clean a lot of sand and gravvle and rub- 
bish out of it, and we kept it secret for 
our own gang of Three. 

And what the quarrel was about was 
that Mull says his Grand-dad was one 
of the vigilance that helped break up 
that gang of Outlaws, and Squint says, 
Shucks, that is nothing, one of my 
grand-dads was one of the Outlaws him- 
self. He was one of the ones that went 
West and joined Frank and Jessie James. 

This claim made bad feeling, because 
Squint every now and then acts quite 
supperior to everybody else and tries to 
put acrost how important his annsestors 
was. Once he claimed he had Injun 
blood into him, and pretended he found 
a lot of pale-face scalps in the attic that 
had been handed down from gennera- 


tion to genneration for hair-looms in his 
family. And there was trouble about that 
with me, for I says it don’t make any dif- 
ference about annsestors in this country 
or noble blood or hair-looms it is what 
a man is himself that counts. 

And Mull says if we did right we 
would tell the Boy Scouts about this 
Cave anyhow. 

Yes, says Squint, and some of them 
would tell the Girl Scouts. They would 
have sunday school picknicks in it the 
first thing you know. 

Well, says Mull, we are Boy Scouts, 
and we ought to tell. 

Listen, says Squint, don’t we do our 
Good Deeds all right? Well, then, after 
we have done our one Good Deed a day 
we are entitled to be Outlaws or Detec- 
tives or Rum Runners or Pirates or In- 
juns or Hi-Jakers the rest of the time, 
and that’s that. 

Well, says Mull, I feel sometimes it 
ain’t honnorable to be a Boy Scout and 
an Outlaw at the same time. 

Well, said Squint, it is Stratigy. Either 
gang we are with we have got inside 
stuff onto the movements of the Enemy. 
The only real kick I got against the Boy 
Scouts is they never seem to have any 
Enemy, they are supposed to be friends 
of Everybody and help them out. And 
what fun are you going to have with a 
real Outlaws cave like this if you don’t 
have any Enemy? And one word like 
that led to another till Mull says come 
out into the smoke with me. Which 
meant they walloped each other at fif- 
teen paces with green apples. 

July nineteenth—This is one of the 
most historicle days in the history of our 
lives, dear Diary, and it should be writ- 
ten down in Blood in the annels of our 
history, and I am burning the midnight 
oil to set the history of this day down be- 
fore I go to sleep, I have crawled out of 
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bed and am writing by the dim light of 
the flash light Dad sometimes carries in 
the pocket of the car, for great evvents 
will transpire from the annels of this 
day. 

—_ dear Diary, it was this After- 
noon we made the great Gold Discovery, 
which as yet no Enemy nor A-Dult is 
wise to. 

Me and Mull and Squint was laying 
in the grass near the swimming hole 
up by the Cave and Squint says what 
would you do if you had a million dol- 
lars? 

Mull says the first thing I would do I 
would buy an Aerioplane and would be- 
come the first Aerioplane Detective. 

Squint sniffed and Mull says Yes, may- 
be you would sniff the same sarcastic 
way at Lindburg, huh? That shows who 
is the real dum bell. 

Lindy ain’t a Detective, says Squint, 
what would you do, Freckles, speaking 
to me. 

I knew anything I would say Squint 
would say something a good eal slicker, 
so I says, Where are us Three going to 
get a Million Dollars? Maybe you think 
those old Horse Thieves hid their sav- 
ings in the Cave over there. 

I never heard such a dum bell idea 
Squint says. But I saw it was exactly 
what he was thinking of and he was sore 
because I said it first. 

Why is it a dum bell idea? I says to 
Squint. Any more than Captain Kidd 
burying his treasure, and everybody 
knows he buried those Spanish galloons 
up and down the Spanish main all the 
way from Boston to Florida. Millions 
and millions of galloons have been dug 
up in chests with skeletons and old fash- 
ioned swords and horse Pistols. 

You are a dum bell says Squint, it 
wasn’t galloons, it was dubloons. 

Mull says it was galloons because he 
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had seen pictures of them labelled that 
way. 

Whichever it was, I said, they are all 
the time digging them up. 

Mull says what did he want to bury 
them for anyhow? 

They are all haunted, I says. He buried 
them so he could haunt them when he 
died. 

Huh! says Squint. What would he 
want to do that for? 

I often wondered about that myself, 
but Mull knows all about Ghosts. His 
grown up sister Ella has one of these 
weegee boards and can make the table 
tip. 

Mull says a Ghost haunts places after 
he dies so as to take his mind off of the 
fact that he is dead. 

It don’t stand to reason, says Squint, 
that Captain Kidd could be haunting all 
them different places from Boston to 
Florida all at the same time. 

A human couldn’t, says Mull, but a 
Ghost could as easy as pie. That is one of 
the main addvantages of being a Ghost. 
He can be haunting things simultanne- 
ous in every direction at the same time. 

I don’t see how, says Squint. 

It is just like one of these Happyness 
Boys on a radio programm, Mull says. 
And it sounded reasonable to me, for it 
stands to reason a Ghost would have 
more electricity in him than a human be- 
ing would, he is more open to it. But 
Squint sniffed sarcastic again and says 
Ghosts! Horse Thieves! Huh! 

Well then, I says, if this Million dol- 
lars you are talking about hasn’t any- 
thing to do with ghosts or horse thieves, 
what was it buried it then? 

It was Science buried it when the 
world was made, says Squint. 

Then I don’t want to get mixed up in 
it, I says. Ma has come out for Science 
and Health, and Pa is sticking to the 
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Methodist Church, besides being a drug- 
gist, and I don’t figure I want to come 
right out in the open for either argument 
against the other one just yet. 

I mean Science like chemmikles and 
digging in the ground, says Squint. Lis- 
ten. You never heard of Gold being dis- 
covered in this part of Ill., did you. No. 
Why? Because nobody ever thought to 
look. 

Shucks, says Mull. 

Shucks all you want to, says Squint. 
That’s always been the way with dum 
bells. Nobody ever thought to discover 
America till Columbus tried, did they? 
Nobody ever thought Jack Dempsey 
could be licked till this fellow Tooney 
comes along and says he will take a 
chance, there’s good money in it even if 
he loses. And the dum bells all hooted at 
Thos. Eddison when he said he was go- 
ing to invent ellectricity, but now look at 
ellectricity, they are even trying to make 
new religions out of it, dad says. And of 
course I expect you dum bells to hoot 
and razz me the same way when [ tell 
you there’s gold a good eal nearer than 
you got any idea of. 

You know what quarts is continued 
Squint going on with how smart he was 
and I could tell he had been reading the 
childs wonder book again. Not quarts of 
milk like you bone heads mean, but 
quarts like Gold comes in. Whairever 
there is a certain kind of clay there has 
got to be that kind of quarts and where- 
ever there is a certain kind of quarts 
there has got to be gold. It is a good thing 
one of this Gang keeps their eyes open 
or I do not know what would happen to 
this Gang cave and all. 

Well, that kind of clay with that kind 
of quarts in it with nuggits of gold stuck 
into it like raisens in a cooky is made and 
hid out by Gee-ology. 

And what is made by Gee-ology and 
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hid by Gee-ollogy it takes Gee-ologey 
to find again and that is where Science 
comes in. Science tells you where Ge- 
olligy has hid things. 

Coming up to the Cave a few days ago 
I saw some of that Clay, but I didn’t say 
anything to you Kids because I did not 
want you blatting your mouths off all 
over town till I was sure. The Enimy 
would of got it out of you. I just laid 
low and used my science and looked for 
signs of that quartz and when we were 
in swimming a while ago I saw some of 
it. But I didn’t say anything to you two 
dum bells. I knew you wouldn’t believe 
me. I would have to do all the deep 
thinking and put the science and hard 
work into it and when I found it you 
would holler shares on me. But there is 
probilly more than a Million dollars 
worth of that Gold right in under here 
where we are laying this minute. 

I started to put my clothes on for it 
come to me all of a sudden if I was go- 
ing to be that rich in a few minutes I 
would want to start in with my clothes 
on and my hair slicked up a little. 

Where is all that clay and quarts, says 
Mull. 

Squint goes into the Cave and gets a 
peace of parchmint and we drawed 
blood from our arms and signed a sol- 
emn Oath with a skull and cross bones 
we would share and share alike and then 
Squint says to me, Freckles, if you was 
to reach your hand over the bank right 
where you are laying now you would 
likely find a chunk of that quarts stick- 
ing out of the clay. 

I was laying on the grass on the edge 
of the swimming hole under a big oak 
tree and I started to reach my hand but 
Squint yells, Stop! 

Don’t touch that Gold, says Squint, 
don’t touch it yet! I’ve just thought of 
something. 
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I hadn’t believed so much in it, but 
when he made us sign in blood, and 
acted that excited way, I begun to believe 
in that Gold too, and so did Mull, and I 
figured it was as much my Gold as his, so 
I says why Stop? 

This has got to be done Leegal right 
from the start, says Squint, or there 
would be trouble later. This clame has 
got to be Staked off. 

My idea says Mull would be to get the 
gold first, if we stake it off first some- 
body might see the stakes, we better get 
the gold first and Stake it Off after- 
wards. 

I am asshamed of you Mull, says 
Squint. Don’t you want this done hon- 
est ? 

I had not thought of that and I was 
mighty glad Squint’s conshince was on 
the job. And then I says to Squint it 
seems to me even if we do Stake off a 
claim all this Gold oughto belong by 
rights to whatever Farmer owns this 
land. 

Don’t be a dum bell, says Squint, ain’t 
you ever heard of treasure trove? 

What does it mean, says Mull. 

It is one of these unwritten laws you 
read about that is higher than all other 
laws, says Squint, and it means that find- 
ings is keepings. 

Even if it is Leegal I said, it don’t 
sound right to me not to give any of it 
to the farmer that owns this land. 

That is because you dum bells don’t 
know anything about riptarian rights, 
says Squint, showing off again. Ritpa- 
rian rights is when treasure trove lays 
along a crick or river bank, maybe some 
of it has washed down stream from 
above, and all the way up and down the 
stream it is like that, and for all we know 
a lot of the Gold that leegally belongs 
to us has been washed down stream. It is 


like fish, these bullheads don’t belong to 
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this farmer just because they were caught 
on his land, they are leegaly entitled to 
swim up and down stream, and they be- 
long to whoever is wherever they are 
caught, and it is the same way with this 
Gold. 

That made me feel a good eal easier, 
and so we staked off our claim, and we 
staked around the Cave too, for we 
might as well own that ourselves, we 
figured, and we staked a place that took 
in a part of the crick itself. 

And after we had done our Staking 
off we come home and throwed our 
Voices all the way home as if they were 
comeing from ghosts of horse thieves 
and pirates who were guarding all our 
Gold from the Enimy, and I am so ex- 
cited about all our Gold I do not expect 
to sleep very much tonight. 

July twentieth—We went and got our 
Good Deeds for the rest of vacation time 
all washed up today. A Boy Scout is sup- 
posed to do one a day. So almost any 
kind or helpful thing you did for a wid- 
ow or Orphan would count as a splen- 
did good deed and we were practissing 
joo jitsu in Mull’s barn and Mull says, 
Lookit at all these sticks of firewood 
those dum bells delivvered into the barn 
instead of the woodshed near the house 
where dad wanted it. Somebody has got 
to carry it to the woodshed. If we each 
took a stick to the woodshed that would 
be a good deed, for my dad is an orphan. 
So we figured up 48 more days of vaca- 
tion from school, and we each took 48 
sticks to the woodshed on account of 
Mull’s dad being an Orphan, and in a 
little while we had the whole remainder 
of our Vacation free. And then we went 
up to the crick to where we had staked 
out our Gold. 

Some of the stakes was gone. It was 
only too plain that the Enimy had been 
tampering with it, trying to Jump our 
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claim. There was a clew by one of the 
stakes, a horse’s hoof print, and we arm- 
ed ourselves to the teeth and followed 
the hoof prints. 

The trail ended at a horse who was 
eating grass. 

We laid in the bushes and shaddowed 
him while he et grass, for more than 
likely the Enimy that had used him to 
scout over our clame would be up to the 
same desperit tricks again ere long, and 
we would ketch him red-handed, and 
we shaddowed this horse all afternoon, 
but he was a trick horse, the cunning 
fiends incarnate had trained him well, 
he made no move to give them away, all 
the time he looked innocent and et grass, 
they had trained him so he looked like 
any other horse would look eating grass, 
we throwed our Voices all around him, 
but he pertended he took no notice. 
These are suttle fiends incarnate we are 
tracking down, but we are closing in on 
them. The next move they will probilly 
turn his shoes wrong end to, and that 
will be another clew. 

July twenty-first—Dear Diary, here is 
another clew, the horse has got no shoes 
on, we shadowed him again today. 

July twenty-second—A new mystery 
has come to light, Squint says his Dad is 
very uneasy and cross, and while we 
were sitting in the mouth of the cave 
who should come walking thoughtful 
along the crick and through the pasture 
but Mr. Thompson, Squint’s Dad, and 
he passed by the horse and the horse 
whinnied at him and he gave it the core 
of an apple he had been eating. Could 
it be possible Mr. Thompson is our 
Enemy? 

Squint turned pale, he says, no matter 
where these clews lead, we must follow 
them, if my Dad is Guilty, he must pay 
the penalty, Men, let us shadow him, if 
need be to the death! So we armed our- 


selves to the teeth and shadowed Mr. 
Thompson all the way home, he went 
through the woods back to town, and we 
let him go a respectful distance ahead of 
us and throwed our voices from tree to 
tree, and imitated birds and wild cats so 
he would never dream he was stalked by 
Avengers. For it was only too aperent he 
was the missreant had plotted to Jump 
our Clame. 

So we disguised ourselves as Boy 
Scouts when we got to town and hid un- 
der the Thompsons verandeh and heard 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson talking and she 
says no wonder you are busted, all the 
time gambling on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and Dan can’t finish college and 
it is a shame, which Dan is Squint’s old- 
er brother, and studying to be a Sivvle 
Engineer. 

Well I had a tip the market was going 
up says Mr. Thompson. 

I have begged you a hundred times she 
says to let speculashion alone and now 
we are ruined and your children will 
have no education. That sounded pretty 
soft for Squint like maybe Squint could 
quit school and probilly become a De- 
tective right away and me and Mull was 
pretty jealous of him. 

Well, says Squints Dad to his Mother, 
the greater part was not lost in specula- 
shon, there was some notes I indorsed 
for some people. 

Yes, she says, you can indorse notes for 
good for nothings but you care little for 
your wife and children going to the poor 
house. Such a fool as you are is as bad as 
being a criminal, Oh why did I ever 
marry you? 

Don’t you ride me too hard, he said, or 
I will tell you who I indorsed those notes 
for, they were indorsed for some prom- 
minent members of your own family. 

And after we shadowed them for 
quite a while and listened to them we 
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crawled away without them seeing us 
and went to Mull’s barn. Squint says, 
now he understands the Motive for the 
Crime. This man Thompson is Bank- 
rupp, he says, and that is why he is try- 
ing to Jump our Clame. 

But soon, he says, we will snap the 
Bracelets on him. No matter if he is his 
own Dad, his duty is to bring him to Jus- 
tice. 

Mull and me felt pretty sorry for 
Squint, but pritty soon we saw Squint 
was getting proud his Dad had turned 
out a Criminle. 

Besides which, he says, he has thought 
for a long time these Thompsons is not 
really his own people, but only pertend- 
ed to be. He was taken by them to raise, 
he says, and he can remember his own 
people when he was quite little, they 
were a dark complected people, and he 
can remember as a baby living in tents 
and wagons, and his real people was 
Gipsies, he can remember the gold rings 
in their ears and their camp fires, and 
the Thompsons bought him off the Gip- 
sies when very young, and once when he 
asked his Mother who his real family 
was she boxed his ears, and that made 
him certain they were Consealing the 
Truth. First he will bring these Thomp- 
sons to justice and then he will find his 
Own People again, and travel with them 
and become the Gipsie Detective. 

He showed us what he said was a 
Gipsy Birthmark on his arm and him 
and Mull had a fight, because Mull said 
it was nothing but a vaxanation scar. 

We disguised ourself as Boys of School 
Age and went home to our suppers, and 
after supper we armed ourselves to the 
teeth again. Met at Mull’s barn and put 
on our false mustaches and our detective 
stars under our coats and took our black 
jacks and crawled on our stummicks 
from the barn through the garden and 
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around to the front lawn and laid be- 
hind some lilac bushes on our stum- 
micks and shadowed Mull’s sister Ella. 

Which she was sitting in the hammick 
in the dark and Squint’s brother Dan 
was there, and he says, Well, if I do haff 
to quit college for a year or so and work, 
I can go back and work my way through 
collige, lots of the fellows do, it only 
means waiting a year or two more than 
we counted on, Dear. 

Oh, Dan, she says, I will wait, I do 
love you, and then she cried, and he said, 
I will get a job at once and we can be 
married next Spring. No she says, you 
got to keep on and graduate for an engi- 
neer, and there was a lot more Mushy 
Talk about, Oh, I do love you, I will wait 
forever, and we felt pretty sick at our 
stummicks listening to all this Mush 
Talk. 

We felt pritty sorry for these Young 
Folks, too, they took it so seerious, but 
it was another Evvidence of the Crimes 
of this man “Thompson who had Stole 
Squint from his rightful Parents and 
was now trying to Jump our Clame, it 
looked Black for Thompson, the meshes 
was closing in on him, and now on ac- 
count of his Crimes Dan could not be an 
Engineer and these Young Folks would 
be torn asunder, maybe. 

Just the same it was pretty Mushy to 
listen to, so we throwed our Voices to 
make it sound like severil cats and dogs 
was fighting amungst the lielac bushes 
and Dan says, Hey you little devils, get 
out of that! So we pertended we were 
Street Arrabs and we yelled at him: 

Dan’s mad and I am glad and I know 
what'll pleese him! a bottle of wine to 
make him shine, a bottle of ink to make 
him stink and Ellynore to Squeeze him. 

July twenty-third—We went up to the 
Cave early to see if our Gold was still 
there, and everything was O.K., except 
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a couple more Stakes of our Clame was 
knocked over, but no evvidences that 
Gold was Dug up yet. That will be 
theyre next move. Digging up the Gold. 

So we went to work at once fixing the 
Gun over to be a Musheen Gun, all we 
need is some tools and we could turn 
it into a Dandy Masheen Gun, and some 
new Parts to fit in, we brought up quite 
a bit of an old clock out of our house, it 
was a granfathers clock, we took the 
works, and also a meat grinding ma- 
sheen from Squint’s kitchen when no 
one of the Enimy was On Guard, and 
some bolts and nuts, and quite a lot of 
works that used to be a phonograf and 
one of these little ellectric sowing ma- 
shiens. Well now we got plenty of parts 
to turn it into anything, what we need 
is Tools. 

So we bilt a forge to make Tools, out 
of stones, like you build an ovvin out 
doors to cook in. We got to have Tools. 
And we got to have a Masheen Gun, we 
will set it in the Mouth of the Cave be- 
hind the vines and bushes, it will point 
out over our Stakes and then we would 
like to see any Miscreant jump our 
clame. 

It will shoot twenty thosand bullits 
per minnit, let the Enimy walk into that 
hale storm of Deth if he has the Nerve, 
that Gold is ours. 

We bilt our forge onto a black rock 
that sticks out of the ground near our 
Cave, and when we bilt a fire in our 
forge a funny thing happened, we went 
in swimming before we started to make 
the tools, and now and then we would 
throw more wood into the forge, and 
we was swimming two or three hours 
off and on, and then we decided we 
would have to draw up Plans and De- 
signs for the Tools and would put it off 
a few days, and then we looked at that 
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black rock, and that black rock was 
caught afire itself, smoldering into the 
ground, and Squint says, Look at that! 
Geeollagey did that! Chemmickles and 
Geeologgy can do anything! So we put 
some new stakes around our Gold, and 
put cn our Clothes and fought out a 
Bees Nest and then played we was Bee- 
vers in the crick to take the stings out 
and armed ourselves to the Teeth and 
Shadowed each other all the way home 
through the woods. 

July twenty-fifth—Rum-running and 
hi-jacking all day today, so as to look out 
for Clews. Squint says we got to get in 
with the Rackiters and other Criminels 
and win their Connfidence so as to get 
Clews on all of them. The Plots are get- 
ting thicker in the Thompson family, 
and Squint is making up a skeme to get 
Mr. Thompson’s finger prints. 

July twenty-sixth—Over to the big 
pasture by Mull’s house and was Knites 
of King Arthur’s Round Tabel, we had 
a Turnyment. We had wash boiler lids 
for sheelds and tin buckets for helmits 
an clothes poles for lances, but theyre 
was only two horses in the pasture and I 
had to ride a cow. Mull swiped me in the 
stummick with a clothes pole and I fell 
off the cow, and throwed up. It was all 
red, and Squint and Mull thought I was 
dying of a hemiraje. But I remembered I 
had been eating strawberries, and Mull 
give me some medicine he found in the 
barn in a bottle, which Dolly, theyre old 
horse, had left after she had the collic last 
Spring, and it cured me, and we took the 
dogs and went up to the Cave. 

Melted talow and greesed ourselves all 
over with talow and fish worms so no 
matter how long we staid in the water 
we would not take a Cramp, it is an old 
Injun trick, sometimes a detective will 
have to stay under water with just his 
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nose and ear out for hours and hours lis- 
ening to Conspirracies; we shall keep 
greesed with tallow and fish worms the 
rest of this vacation, no one knows 
whether the next Clew will come from 
Land or Water, but the dogs did not like 
the smell of it, they sniffed us and run off 
through the woods pertending they seen 
a rabit. 

And purty soon who should come 
walking up the crick bank from towards 
town but two men, they walked like 
Enimies, they was Plotting in low tones 
of Voice. We crawled into the Cave and 
took our clothes with us, and they set 
down in front of the Cave and talked. 

One of them was the Criminel 
Thompson. 

The other one was my own Dad. 

We covered them from Behind the 
bushes with the Masheen Gun. 

A mistery was afoot, and maybe Foul 
Play of some sort. My Dad had been 
loored there by the same Thompson who 
had stolen Squint from the Gipsies and 
who was plotting to Jump our Clame. 

The criminle Thompson says to my 
Dad, I’ve got a good going bizness, but 
I'm in a Tight Spot right now. If I had 3 
or 4 thousand dollars for six months it 
would see me through this Tough Spot. 
I could give you a morgage on this 100 
akres of land here for Sikurity if you 
wanted it. 

When did you buy this land said My 
Dad. 

About Six Months ago said Thomp- 
son, I figured on a quick turn over, I was 
going to turn it over to the Club for the 
New Golf Course. 

This was the first we knew who own- 
ed this land our Gold was on. Squint 
whispered to Mull and me, he had Stole 
a march on us. I tell you what I'll do says 
my Dad, Thompson, I will take this 
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whole hunderd akers off your hands, 
what do you value it at. 

It is worth at least 200$ per akre says 
Thompson. That would come to 20 
thousand $s. 

Suppose we say Five thousand $s 
down, says my Dad and a 6 per cent 
morgage on the rest of it. 

Thompson he hemmed and hawed, 
and he said, it will be a darned shame if 
Dan has to quit collidge, at the same 
time I'd like to hold onto this land. 

My Dad he got up and he walked back 
and forth with his hands in his pockets. 
Pretty soon he stopped still and looked 
hard at something. 

All right says Mr. Thompson, I’ll sell 
the whole hunderd akers to you, I am in 
a Tough Spot. 

My Dad suddenly begun to laugh. He 
says, No, Thompson, you wont sell it to 
me! I won’t take advantage of you that 
way. You are a rich man and don’t know 
it. Look here! 

Mr. Thompson and him looked where 
our forge had been bilt. 

I'll be damned says Thompson! 

The only thing we could think of was 
they must of seen some of our quarts 
with gold in it, and Squint and Mull and 
me jumped out of the bushes and we 
was yelling, You can’t Jump our Clame! 
See those stakes! This is our Gold here! 

They looked quite surprized to see us, 
we was greased up as I said before, Dear 
Diary, and My dad says, I thought I 
smelled something strange. What is this 
game now? 

You are Jumping our Clame, Squint 
says, this is our Gold Mine. 

Gold Mine he says, you mean Coal 
Mine. And he pointed to that black rock 
we'd bilt our fire on. Good soft coal, he 
says. 

Coal mine was what I meant to say, 
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Mr. Watson, says Squint to my Dad, I 
made a slip of the tung, I knew it was 
coal all the time. Mull and me looked 
at each other, but we didn’t say any- 
thing, there is no use trying to ketch up 
with Squint when he starts to saying 
what he has said. 

It seems to me these young pirates 
have saved the day for you, says my Dad 
to Mr. Thompson, Great Scott, what is 
that? He pointed to our Masheen Gun 
which was peeking out of the Bushes. 
Mr. Thompson and my Dad exxamined 
it carefully, and they says, Great Scott! 
if it is ever shot off it is dangerous. 

Dear Diary, we traded our Gun and 
our Clame for 3 new air rifles which will 
shoot 1 thousand times without reload- 
ing, and it turns out Mr. Thompson was 
not really a Villian after all, Squint says 
he just got in with a Bad Bunch, and 
Dan who is going back to college in the 
Fall is paying us 25 cents a week a piece 
not to do too much shadowwing and 
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Mull’s sister Ella has been making us so 
much choklat fudge that honest the 
Cave is just praktikly paved with it. 
July twenty-eight—Paynted ourselves 
all over with jooce from young Wall- 
nuts, it will not come off, theyre was 
trouble at home for all of us, we are now 
all over the coller of Injuns. If they don’t 
like us that culler after all we done for 
them they doant need to have us around, 
we are tired of A-Dults anyhow, the 
more you do for them the more they 
ackt ungracefull, we swore the Oath to- 
day we would live in the Cave entirely 
hearafter, there is enough Varmints in 
these Wilds to suport life for old veterin 
hunters and trapers, we are bilding an 
aerioplane, if they doant want us this 
culler they can say goodby forever, we 
will scoot over the houses in our airio- 
plane and yell goodby down the chim- 
leys, goodby forever, theyre are plenty 
of plaices they will like us this collor, 
old snooty A-Dults, goodby forever! 


Homeward Voyage 


By Lawrence LEE 


Stow y the great ship gathers way, 

The bells of Cherbourg ring across the sea; 
Behind us fades the little town in gray 
And figures moving on the stony quay. 


Gulls cry, and evening closes in; 

The last faint land sound bids us safely home. 
To-morrow it will seem no world has been 
But the wide sky, the windy sea, and foam. 


Paris next week again will seem 

A city built of beauty, wine, and joy; 
Vienna still like music in a dream; 
And Budapest again as lost as Troy. 
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One Year in the Ministry 


A young pastor looks realistically at his calling and challenges statements made by optimists 
concerning the hunger of youth for religion. His article is a record of spiritual travail and a 
confession of faith. He questions whether Protestant Christianity is a religion 
or a reform organization. 


MAN who has spent but a year in 
A the ministry should probably 
keep his mouth shut. At least, 
he should not lift his voice to swell that 
raucous chorus of ridicule and denunci- 
ation raised by H. L. Mencken and his 
disciples, who seem determined to har- 
ry all prophets out of the land, particu- 
larly those of the Methodist and Baptist 
variety. He should not be, or cannot 
possibly be, a man of any real convic- 
tions. He should permit time and the 
ministry to have their way with him a 
while longer. And, indeed, I trust that 
continuance in my profession may have 
an ameliorative effect upon the views 
and perhaps the convictions that a year 
has produced. 

But nevertheless I am interested in 
what this little space of preaching has 
done to my mind and spirit. Others may 
not be interested. But I have a longing 
to express myself, to pour out my fears 
and doubts upon the printed page. And 
I have both in abundance. In fact, I 
sometimes think that the past months 
have caused me to place a question- 
mark after everything, including life 
itself, although such gloomy sieges are 
probably confined to my more pessi- 
mistic moments. But at least I can say 
this: in these past months I have placed 
a tremendous question-mark after the 
ministry, the church, and Christianity. 
I have gained none of that buoyant op- 
timism with which youth is said to be 
endowed. I am in serious doubt about 
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the ministry’s being the “high calling.” 
Iam wondering if the church is indeed 
founded upon a rock against which the 
gates of hell itself shall not prevail. Is 
there a saving power in Christianity? 
And, if so, will the world be saved ? Or, 
better, does it want to be saved? Such 
questions are forever bothering me. 
And I find it impossible to lightly dis- 
miss them, suddenly acquire that attrac- 
tive attribute, implicit faith, and plunge 
into the business of preaching and min- 
istering with a blind determination. 
Nor do I ride alone. At my class re- 
union this year I found others who were 
questioning and doubting and sighing 
and wondering if the career of an in- 
surance agent was not to be preferred to 
that of the ministry. We were all rather 
down in the mouth about the whole 
business. Far into the night we discuss- 
ed the prevailing woful conditions and 
all possible panaceas. More ritual and 
symbolism was suggested by one as the 
need of the evangelical churches. In 
short, he believes that our church, the 
Presbyterian, doesn’t have a religion; 
and so he now leans heavily in the di- 
rection of the Episcopal fold. Still an- 
other believes that the salt of Christian- 
ity has become insipid through over- 
organization. He was opposed by one 
who believes that more businesslike 
principles should be injected into the 
modern church. The most conservative 
member of the group thought the 
church dying because of its failure to 
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stress individual salvation, and would 
probably favor a modern version of the 
mourner’s bench. And, of course, there 
are the advocates of the social gospel 
and more of it; these we always have 
with us. The most optimistic of us had 
just about decided to professionalize the 
ministry; he would preach a sermon, 
read the Scriptures, and offer up a pray- 
er as a mason might put a brick in place 
and slap on the mortar or as a heartless 
loan-shark might figure interest. But, 
by and large, I found among those who 
had been a year in the ministry any- 
thing but optimism. And we left each 
other still tragically confused and still 
wholly uncommitted to the “high call- 
ing.” The indomitable spirit of youth 
crying with Saint Paul “He must 
reign!” was simply not present. Indeed, 
all of us, as I look back at those hours, 
were engaged in hanging crape on the 
church door. 

Perhaps we were, oddly enough, fault- 
finders who had gravitated to their 
kind. But I think not. A year in the 
ministry has simply aroused more fears 
than hopes. Nor do I believe them idle 
fears that will vanish away with mar- 
riage or our first advance in salary. 
Something is seriously wrong. Either 
we have been victimized by our age and 
the venom of materialism has crept into 
our system, to poison us spiritually, or 
the church and Christianity do not call 
to us as they should. There is no great 
pull toward the ministry, none of the 
feeling of “woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” 

I feel it too keenly. I am not satisfied. 
To be sure, I am not altogether unhap- 
py—the year has passed rather swiftly 
—-but neither am I hopeful. To say that 
my attitude approaches that of hopeless- 
Ness is putting it none too strongly. Oc- 


casionally, exalted by the preaching of 
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a good sermon or the perfecting of a 
new organization, my spirits soar, and 
I am ready to be reviled and persecuted 
for the Gospel’s sake. But the blue dev- 
ils always return, and the last state of 
my soul is worse than the first. The 
urge which drives a man through de- 
pression and gloom is absent. And | 
have a feeling that it shouldn’t be so, 
but that youth, come what may, should 
believe in the conquering power of 
Christianity. Sometimes I think a con- 
version such as Paul experienced or the 
rebirth of which Jesus spoke is neces- 
sary. At other times I am painfully con- 
scious of a lack of consecration. If I 
could only pray more and could really 
know what is meant by the power of 
prayer! If I were not so unbelieving! If 
I were only not so worldly! I have no 
faith! I entertain too many doubts! 

I have passed through a year of self- 
denunciation such as this, trying to take 
the blame. But now I begin to wonder 
if I am wholly at fault. What of the 
other young ministers of whom I spoke? 
Why hasn’t the beauty and wonder of 
Christianity aroused in us that enthusi- 
asm which a good business prospect 
arouses in a young business man? I 
doubt if any one of us—if eighty per 
cent of the ministers to-day—would be 
willing to die for the Gospel’s sake, 
much less give up a modern manse for 
a shanty on the plains or a hovel in some 
foreign-mission field. Where is this 
magnetic power in Christianity about 
which the preachers roar? 

A brother of mine entered the minis- 
try ten years before I did. We accused 
him of pessimism. We called him a 
chronic grumbler. My father, also a 
minister, spoke of his own youth and 
the power which drove him forward. 
But my brother insisted that Christiani- 
ty and the church were not the same 
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yesterday, to-day, and forever in their 
appeal to people—particularly to-day. 
Where people once flocked to the 
church, they now avoided it. He stoutly 
maintained that something was radical- 
ly wrong, although he was confused as 
to the exact trouble. And because his 
diagnosis was uncertain, we assumed 
that the fault lay entirely with him and 
stamped him as one with an inherent 
gloomy outlook. In my innocence I was 
among those who condemned him. 

But I have now been a year in the 
ministry. I may go on until I become the 
proverbial down-at-the-heels, dispirited, 
sad-eyed parson. Or I may look back 
some day to laugh at the idle fears of 
youth. As to my outlook twenty years 
from now, I hesitate to prophesy. I only 
know that one year has done certain 
things to me. 


II 


There is youth. Young myself—I am 
not yet twenty-five—the attitude of 
youth disturbs and depresses me, and 
has come nearer to destroying my faith 
than has any other factor. When I as- 
sumed my pastorate, the congregation 
expected me to do great things with the 
young people. I haven’t. Perhaps I have 
shirked my duty, although I suffer 
from no acute compunction of con- 
science on that score. I experience only 
a certain hopelessness as youth passes 
the church by. 

One Sunday evening of this year, I 
stood upon a street corner pondering 
this question of youth and Christianity. 
I knew that I should go to my young 
people’s meeting in a few moments to 
wait patiently while the half-dozen reg- 
ular attendants straggled in. While I 
stood there, several high-school students 
came by, spoke to me, jumped into a 
near-by car, and were off to a neighbor- 
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ing town to a picture-show. Here, I 
thought, is representative youth, foot- 
ball and basket-ball stars, the president 
of the senior class, the obvious leaders, 
to-morrow’s mainstay, and the citizens 
of the future, if the commencement 
orators are to be believed, and yet utter- 
ly ignoring Christianity. 

Like Gaar Williams, I felt that some- 
thing ought to be done about this. But 
what to do? I had repeatedly invited 
the young people to church. I had ar- 
ranged services especially for them. No 
doubt I could have enticed them into 
the sheepfold with a ham sandwich and 
a song-and-dance act. (Indeed, I some- 
times think that evangelical Christiani- 
ty is inextricably interwoven with ham 
sandwiches and potato salad.) But the 
thought repulses me, for I dread the day 
when the Protestant church will be 
known as a place to get a good chicken 
dinner instead of a place in which to 
worship. And so far as entertainment is 
concerned, I hesitate to compete with 
the movie magnates and their galaxy of 
stars. 

Before the last Easter service, I pass- 
ed through another experience that un- 
nerved me spiritually. I held a class for 
young people who were thinking of en- 
tering the church. I did not make con- 
sent to join the church a prerequisite 
for entering the class. There was to be 
nothing compulsory about this. I would 
allow youth its freedom. Youth would 
decide for itself. This, I thought, would 
be an excellent idea. The majority 
would, of course, decide in favor of the 
church. Consequently, I threw my best 
into those classes. I had outlines print- 
ed for each pupil. I tried to be fair. If 
any questions were asked—and I think 
there were two asked !—I tried to give a 
reasonable answer. I tried to make re- 
ligion live and glow and pulsate and all 
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that, and so prove its indispensability to 
modern life. But when the day came for 
decisions, a meagre six, none of whom 
were in their teens, decided to enter the 
church. The high-school students were 
in no doubt as to their course: they 
“guessed” they didn’t care to join. And 
they “guessed” it with such utter indif- 
ference that I was completely nonplus- 
sed and fought off the blue devil of de- 
spondency for a week afterward. 

Wherein had I failed? I had refused 
to herd these young people into the 
church, or to intimidate them with the 
suggestion that their failure to join 
would bring down on their heads the 
wrath of an angry God. I was never 
once tempted to commit the heinous 
crime of ramming creeds and dogmas 
down their throats. But I tried to speak 
as simply as possible of Christ and His 
appeal to youth, of the church and the 
opportunity for service it afforded, of 
youth’s problems and how the church 
helped to solve them. But these young 
people were not enthused. Indifferent, 
rather. 

My most recent and most bitter ex- 
perience was to question a member of 
the younger generation on her faith. 
She had been a confessed Christian 
since her fourteenth year, attended 
church regularly, and taught a Sunday- 
school class. I asked her to be frank, and 
she was. She dismissed hell from all 
consideration and was not sure about 
heaven or her chances of getting there. 
She supposed that there must be an im- 
mortality, but she let slip the idea that 
neither heaven nor hell would make 
any difference, as she wouldn’t know 
anything anyway. I then suggested that 
she didn’t believe in immortality—at 
least the Christian conception of it. Per- 
haps she didn’t—she was not sure. Did 
she believe in God? Yes, but she neither 
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feared Him nor loved Him. Did her ac- 
ceptance of Christianity mean anything 
to her in that it affected her way of liv- 
ing? She maintained very stoutly that 
it meant nothing, that she didn’t know 
what it meant, that she had repented of 
her sins and been baptized because she 
liked the minister who asked her to un- 
dergo this rite. And her most stirring 
memory of the day she accepted Christ 
was that the baptismal water had a most 
irritating way of trickling down the 
bridge of her nose. She prayed some- 
times, but seldom read her Bible. 

I was not particularly shocked by her 
answers. I know a dozen more young 
people who would answer similarly if 
they were as frank. But what did dis- 
turb me and shock me was her vast in- 
difference as to whether or not they 
were answered at all. 

And yet Doctor Fosdick and other 
great leaders are eternally declaring 
that youth is hungry for religion. Below 
the levity and nonchalance of youth are 
the depths, the hidden springs of noble 
desires and holy longings, the hunger 
of the heart for God. So say those who 
ought to know. It isa beautiful thought. 
And it did me no end of good when I 
first read these glowing tributes to the 
serious side of youth. But experience 
has made me wonder if these tributes 
are not an example of what a recent 
writer has called “sentimental opti- 
mism” or, at best, a defense mechanism 
raised by those who have also met with 
discouragement. We should all like to 
believe these things true of youth. We 
are eager to believe the best, but why be 
gullible? I may not believe, as does Al- 
bert Payson Terhune, that the young 
people are hell-bent. But they are at 
least not church-bent! If the youth are 
perishing for spiritual manna, why do 
they drive fifty miles to a picture-show 
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when they could walk a block and at- 
tend a young people’s society or a 
church service? There they might wor- 
ship God and consider their soul’s wel- 
fare. Perhaps there is a stock answer for 
that question, all full of hope for the 
pessimists. But I’m persuaded that the 
real answer is that youth would rather 
revel in the cute antics of the inimitable 
Clara Bow or gaze upon the masculine 
pulchritude of a Richard Dix than at- 
tend a church service where Saint Peter 
himself was scheduled to preach. 

Youth is hungering and thirsting 
after religion. And youth wants the 
church. If the church will install bowl- 
ing-alleys and pool-tables and promote 
prize-fights, no doubt youth will hun- 
ger for such things. But a year in the 
ministry has set me to wondering if 
deep down in the heart of youth there 
really is a desire to follow the young 
man Jesus. 


Ill 


This leads me to the question of sal- 
vation. I was not in the church two 
months before I began to wonder what 
salvation the church had to offer. I 
could not shout a warning of the Great 
Abyss toward which all the unsaved 
were plunging. Fortunately—or we 
suppose fortunately—the “lake of fire” 
is something to arouse a chuckle, an ex- 
ample of what our gullible forebears be- 
lieved in the Roaring Forties and the 
Gay Nineties. I could plainly offer no 
salvation from hell, at least not a good 
old-fashioned hell such as caused Jona- 
than Edwards’s congregation to clutch 
their pews for fear of sliding into perdi- 
tion. Hell simply doesn’t yawn for the 
wise modern. 

What then? It’s all very simple. My 
salvation must be affirmative. Don’t 
frighten people into religion, but love 
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them into it. As my seminary professor 
used to tell us, ““woo them.” Tell the 
people what the church will do for 
them. It will put them in the Christian 
harness. They can do things for their 
fellow man and for God that they could 
not do otherwise. “Christ doesn’t want 
to rob us of our freedom, but He wants 
to make us more free.” “Abundant life” 
—that seems to be the key-word. Gifts, 
talents, time can be consecrated. One 
can find happiness in living outwardly 
and not for self. Now here is a lovely 
plan of salvation, and it ought to appeal 
to our highest motives. No fears or in- 
hibitions here. God is love. That must 
be iterated and reiterated. And by re- 
turning that love and joining the fel- 
lowship of all others who love Him, 
man will be splendidly equipped for 
service, his chief end, according to the 
shorter catechism of to-day. There 
needs to be no sudden catastrophic 
change such as overtook Paul on the 
Damascan way. That is entirely passé. 
But there is to be just a steady spiritual 
growth. A man’s mind will be set in 
the right direction. 

But the appeal to higher motives, to 
man’s basic love for the best, has not 
met with startling success in my par- 
ish. Nor am I convinced that it is suc- 
ceeding anywhere very well, which may 
account for the alarming decrease in 
church attendance and membership. 
In spite of the optimists, I am inclined 
to doubt man’s interest in God or how 
to serve Him. If he has any ideals, he 
gives them expression through the Ki- 
wanians, the Rotarians, the Lions, and 
in his lodges. When my father, who 
is one of the so-called old-fashioned 
preachers, asked a dying man to accept 
Christ, he replied: “Well, Reverend, I 
always told my son that so long as he 
was a good Mason and a good Republi- 
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can, he’d get along.” And I know not 
one man but a dozen who, if they were 
honest, would acclaim that with a loud 
Amen. The church undoubtedly has 
something to offer, if nothing more 
than an opportunity to worship. But 
how can it offer a salvation to men who 
see neither the value nor the need for it? 

It is useless to attempt the old-time 
evangelistic methods, with their heavy 
emphasis on sin, hell, and the devil. 
And I personally don’t care to have 
the majority of evangelists enter my 
church, with their sensational on- 
slaughts against the bootleggers, cards, 
and dancing. Such preaching gives me 
a pain in the neck. But I should like to 
see people following Christ because He 
offers them a full life and salvation 
from the sin of self. But either such a 
salvation makes no appeal or there is 
no sense of sin. Ninety per cent of the 
men with whom I have talked about 
uniting with the church have said “no” 
quite calmly. The women, to be sure, 
are a bit more interested. But they are 
far from eager, and do not act at all as 
if the state of being known as “‘love in 
Christ” were the greatest thing in the 
world. As an anonymous author, writ- 
ing in a recent issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine on the future of America, asks: 
“What is the use of recommending the 
satisfactions of spiritual activity to peo- 
ple who are already quite satisfied amid 
the inconceivable multiplicity of me- 
chanical accessories and organized pro- 
motions of spiritual inactivity?’ In 
truth, what is the use! 

To be sure, people can be herded into 
the church; children can be induced to, 
or intimidated into, entering; we can 
drum up church attendance with sensa- 
tional preaching, by pushing pamphlets, 
and by promoting Go-To-Church- 
Sunday Weeks. But why are all these 
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methods necessary? Why must I spend 
all my time running a mimeograph ma- 
chine, working up church suppers, and 
throwing party after party in the church 
parlors? If people are hungry for reli- 
gion, as the good doctors assure me, 
why do I have to ballyhoo the crowd 
and sugar-coat the pill of salvation with 
an uproarious evening in the church 
basement? I object to having people 
join the church in gratitude for letting 
them use the bowling-alleys. I refuse to 
run down a convert with follow-up let- 
ters. I am still of the opinion that the 
church was meant for something more 
than a club or lodge, although I know 
many a temple which compares favora- 
bly with the local Elks Club both from 
a point of view of architecture and the 
activities carried on within it. 

And yet if I can’t offer these things, 
I have nothing wherewith to charm the 
wayward man. The winsomeness of 
Christ—for all the optimists may say 
—does not appear to win in nine cases 
out of ten. The modern Babbitt is, at 
least, indifferent to Him. He works out 
his salvation Sunday morning by step- 
ping on the gas to get as far away from 
church as possible, in casting flies at 
hungry trout, or in pursuing golf-balls 
up hill and down dale. This is to be pre- 
ferred to a stuffy church, with a black- 
gowned choir singing dirges, and a sad- 
eyed parson prating in oily phrases 
about love and peace and good-will. 


IV 


And the conviction grows with me 
every day that the evangelical churches 
have more of a moral code than they 
have a religion. We are, by and large, 
moralists. That is our religion. Most of 
us haven’t the slightest conception of 
what worship means. Religion, as de- 
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fined by the small boy, means “‘not do- 
ing anything you want to do.” This is 
the conception of religion as taught 
from the primary to the adult depart- 
ment in the Sunday-schools, and the at- 
titude may be said to have derived its 
real growth in this institution, although 
the Protestant pulpit is by no means 
guiltless in this respect. In my Sunday- 
school rooms was a gigantic pledge-card 
signed by many a scholar and swearing 
them all to abstinence from the Demon 
Rum and the pernicious cigarette. Plac- 
ards and pledge-cards of this sort are 
typical of our church. And I feel that 
Protestantism has made its greatest mis- 
take by laying an emphasis on reform. 
We evangelicals are eternally saving 
the world by putting a stop to some- 
thing, to everything from short skirts to 
war. When, in answer to her question, 
I told a lady in my church that I saw no 
harm in a minister’s smoking, she was 
horrified. Why? What possible harm 
could there be in a man’s having an 
after-breakfast cigarette or pipe, as I 
have been told was the practice of many 
a great preacher? As long as a man 
smokes temperately, I can by no stretch 
of the imagination see any more harm 
in the habit than that of coffee-drink- 
ing. And yet to most of our Protestant 
women it is one of the unpardonable 
sins. If, in the instance above, I had con- 
fessed to smoking occasionally, the good 
woman would no doubt have quit the 
church and hauled me before the Pres- 
bytery on a charge of arch-heresy. For 
such things constitute her religion. 
Don’t do this and don’t do the other 
thing, and your reservation in paradise 
is assured. I am not wholly committed 
either to the wisdom or to the Chris- 
tianity of national prohibition. But if I 
were to wax vocal in my doubts as to 
value of that priceless pearl of the re- 
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formers, the prayers of thirty million 
Protestants would invoke the vengeance 
of Heaven upon me. I would immedi- 
ately be accused of undermining the 
foundations of Protestantism. And the 
accusation would be correct. For the 
Protestant church rests upon the wab- 
bly foundation of the success it has 
achieved in reforming the world moral- 
ly. It rests upon Sinai and not upon the 
Mount made sacred by the great ser- 
mon of Jesus. 

This conception of the Christian reli- 
gion has kept many a worthy man out 
of the church, many a man whom 
Christ would have welcomed. Our 
crack golfer refused to join the church 
because hie liked to play golf on Sun- 
day, and he didn’t consider that very 
good Christianity. Who told him it 
wasn’t? As a matter of fact, outside of 
attending Sunday-morning worship, he 
could probably spend his Sundays in no 
more profitable way. He is shut in all 
week, and golf is a needed rest and 
change from the routine of office work. 
Isn’t it William Lyons Phelps who 
preaches Sunday morning and plays 
eighteen holes Sunday afternoon? And 
what preacher wouldn’t like to play a 
few holes of golf after the nervous ex- 
haustion of a Sunday-morning service? 
But if I should attempt it! I shudder to 
think of the consequences. The only 
blasphemy comparable to it would be to 
take a little wine for the stomach’s sake. 

The town in which I preach has just 
voted down Sunday movies. When the 
question was presented to the public, 
the two other evangelical ministers 
were immediately aroused to action. At 
last, here was something that was irre- 
ligious, and the cry immediately went 
up for all good Christians to arm them- 
selves against this sacrilege. The Metho- 
dist minister, in an attack from his own 
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pulpit, brought forth shouting for the 
first time in a decade. Later, a union 
meeting was held, from which I with- 
held my support. For the first time in 
many a day the churches began to wake 
up—all but mine, perhaps, for I went 
no further than to make a short state- 
ment from the pulpit in regard to my 
position, and I hesitated to go even that 
far. But in spite of my rather neutral po- 
sition, I realized that if I wanted to 
make religion interesting and inject 
some of that modern elixir known as 
“pep” and “snap” into it, I should have 
launched a vicious attack against the 
hellish designs of those who advocated 
letting Tom Mix do his stuff on Sunday 
evening. 

But I refrained. For I am heartily 
sick of a religion based almost entirely 
upon an attempt to legislate man into 
the kingdom of heaven. To be sure, 
here is a religion that people can under- 
stand. It’s an attack that has an objec- 
tive in the local movie palace; men 
know what the parson’s talking about; 
he knows what he’s talking about; he 
gets all excited about it; the congrega- 
tion responds; and, consequently, a 
good time is had by all. No doubt that 
is why sermons on the fate of the lost 
soul were once hailed with hallelujahs. 
Every man in the church knew the very 
derelict who was even then suspended 
over the bowels of Gehenna. Here was 
something concrete. Some men were 
frying, others were twanging a harp, 
and the whole plan of salvation was 
blocked out with a square and compass. 

But is all this Christianity ? The deep 
spirituality of Jesus, I take it, is quite 
another matter. You can’t block that off 
or pare it down mathematically. It’s an 
overflowing spirit that can be neither 
defined nor confined. There is hardly a 
“don’t” in Christianity as taught by its 


founder. But the religion of the evan- 
gelicals is more negative than it is any- 
thing else. Mencken and his disciples 
have some cause to rave. For if there 
was anything that Christ taught, it was 
the utter folly of attempting to ram 
Christianity down a man’s throat, or 
legislate it down or club it down. But 
the Protestant church has become iden- 
tical with just that spirit. Men stay out 
of the church because they’re afraid 
they'll have to give up something— 
smoking, a morning nip or nightcap, 
or Sunday golf. They are under the im- 
pression that the whole business of 
Christ was forbidding things. As a mat- 
ter of fact, “where the spirit of God is 
there is liberty.” And the duty of the 
church is not to prohibit, but to give 
man new incentives, new motives, and 
new loyalties. Christ did not free by tak- 
ing away but by endowing men with 
what has been called “the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” And yet the 
church has spent the greater share of its 
time driving out the Demon Rum or 
the Demon Nicotine, getting the house 
“empty, swept, and garnished,” only to 
let the old inhabitant return with “‘seven 
other spirits more wicked than him- 
self.” True morality, like anything else, 
is heart-born. You can’t force me to love 
my neighbors. Neither can you make 
me morally clean if in my heart I want 
to be otherwise. Take Bourbon away 
from me and I'll resort to white mule. 
Deprive me of tobacco and I'll smoke 
corn-silks. Granting that some reform is 
certainly necessary, my contention is 
that it is not the chief business of the 
church. The church was not founded to 
set up anti-societies, but to implant in 
man’s heart a love for Christ and there- 
fore a love for right. A hopeless ideal ? 
Perhaps. But “blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,” 
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and accursed are they who are made 
righteous by the strait-jacket of law, 
custom, or tradition. 

And yet a year in the church has 
taught me that the anti-this and the 
anti-thats are in almost full control. 
They swing the big stick. Reform is es- 
sentially the religion of evangelical 
Protestantism. Our salvation depends 
upon the enactment of more Eighteenth 
Amendments, and the Kingdom will 
come when we have outlawed the ciga- 
rette and one-piece bathing-suits. 


V 


A year in the ministry should affect 
one’s attitude toward Christ. He is the 
norm, the all-important. And, indeed, 
He is more in a man’s thoughts than are 
all other things or persons. And the op- 
timists seem to think this true of the 
world in general. They bolster their ar- 
gument by pointing to the books pour- 
ing off the press about Him. And in 
spite of the wholesale indifference to 
the church, men, they contend, are still 
interested in its founder. Everywhere, 
everybody is attempting either to re- 
interpret or redefine His principles. 
Christ obtrudes Himself upon the mind 
of modernist and fundamentalist, bol- 
shevist and capitalist, scientist and the 
believer in pre-Copernican astronomy. 
The wide-spread sale of books about 
Him bespeaks an unprecedented inter- 
est. People who have it in for the church 
are either openly or quietly admirers 
and worshippers of Jesus. When you 
confront a critic of the church with a 
question about Jesus Himself, he is usu- 
ally silenced. Even His enemies are 
rather hard put to it to find fault with 
Him. Such is the argument of those 
who believe that Christianity is slowly 
conquering the mind of moderns. 
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But I am not so sure. I confess to a 
feeling of hopelessness even when I be- 
hold the Man Christ Jesus. A friend of 
mine expressed what is too often my at- 
titude when he wrote: “I am heartily 
sick of preaching to dull, listless peo- 
ple who never take Christ seriously and 
who never will.” There it is. Will we 
ever take Him seriously? Could we if 
we wanted to? Has His Sermon on the 
Mount a real place in life? We grant 
that it provokes a Livingstone or Jud- 
son to endure perils of wilderness and 
disease. But what about the great ma- 
jority of laymen and ministers? The 
ministers of to-day are eternally howl- 
ing about the tremendous sacrifice in- 
volved in their work. But ninety-nine 
per cent of them are sleek, well-fed, 
and well-groomed prophets, with a tell- 
tale paunch provoked by three squares 
a day, life in a modern manse, peram- 
bulation in a model A Ford, a month’s 
vacation every year, and membership 
in the Masonic lodge, Kiwanians, and 
the local golf club. Personally I am sick 
of hearing preachers groan about their 
low salaries. Christ didn’t believe in 
salaries, and didn’t want us to give 
much thought to what we should eat or 
wear. But one has to consider such 
things in this day and age, say the cler- 
gymen. And so they confess, in this par- 
ticular at least, the utter impracticability 
of Christianity. I have had too many par- 
sons tell me about their sacrificial life. 
But where I’ve known two who were 
really sacrificing, I’ve known ten who 
were salary-grabbers. And I don’t think 
I exaggerate when I say that I know a 
score of preachers who are preaching 
because a book-agent’s job is the only 
alternative. 

As for laymen, who are mostly busi- 
ness men, do they have any intention of 
taking Christ seriously? Do they even 
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give consideration to the Golden Rule 
in business? Can a person really preach 
a higher patriotism and make anybody 
see it? Wouldn’t the war fever return 
to all of us—the old patriotic splurges, 
the flags, the fanfare, and the parade— 
if we went to war again? I am often 
painfully conscious of preaching dream- 
stuff when I talk of Universal Brother- 
hood and declare the applicability of 
the Gospel to modern life. And Chris- 
tianity, if it is not to roll the stone of 
Sisyphus, must be more than dream- 
stuff. 

And oddly enough—confusion con- 
fronts me as I write—I hold the queer 
conviction that Christianity zs more 
than dream-stuff, the only practicable 
thing on earth, the panacea for most 
human ills. As G. B. Shaw says, it has 
never really been tried, on a social scale 
at least, so that we cannot make any 
wild prophecies. But because of early 
training, or a strain of mysticism, or, as 
the cynic might say, through sheer su- 
perstition, I somehow believe that Jesus 

of Nazareth has the secret to life—not 
merely to happiness or success or ease— 
but to that “full” life which He prom- 
ised. He speaks authoritatively. Only 
to-day I read: “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” Either the writer misrepre- 
sented Him—which is not likely, for 
there are so many of these statements— 
or Jesus knew whereof He spoke. He 
had found the “good news.” I believe 
that! 

But, if it is workable, are He and a 
few followers the only ones who can 
make it work or want it to work? Is it 
possible for this Gospel really to usher 
in a Kingdom of God? Or will the elect 
compare in numbers to a Sunday-eve- 
ning congregation ? Of men, cannot the 
men in whose lives Christianity really 
plays a part be counted on one’s fin- 
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gers? In other words, a year in the min- 
istry has seriously undermined my faith 
in man, with his nominal Christianity 
and his actual indifference to it. We 
sing lustily: “I would be like Jesus.” 

My observations thus far have con- 
vinced me that we could sing with less 
hypocrisy, and with greater fervor: “I 


would be like Hank Ford.” 


VI 


I am muckle sick of the optimistic 
slush with which the pastors are lulling 
their congregations to sleep by con- 
gratulating them - their Christian 
piety and assuring them that God loves 
them. I am also sick of all this talk 
about the hunger of the human heart 
for “pure religion and undefiled.” The 
attempt to interest men in the church 
by feeding them chicken dinners belies 
this theory. Why can’t we say quite 
frankly that the great majority of mod- 
erns don’t give a cuss about the church 
or Him it represents? Why don’t we 
confess that the statistics showing forty 
million Christians in this country are 
a monumental joke? The religious 
longing is ineradicably carved upon the 
human heart, say the philosophers. 
Very beautiful, but untrue. I fear it is a 
desire for “weenie” roasts and bowling- 
alleys, rather than for religion. 

I am beginning to believe more and 
more that the church should no longer 
attempt to compete with the amuse- 
ment parks and the pool halls. The 
country church isn’t financially able. 
And even the city church can never 
hope to outdo Hollywood. Doctor W. 
A. Brown, in his most recent theology, 
has convinced me that worship is the 
church’s specialty. And I hear Isaiah 
crying: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters.” Thus, the mod- 























TRINITY 


ern prophet tells us why the church is 
here, and his ancient predecessor tells 
us to come and get it. | am in favor of 
the church at least approximating this 
bold and independent attitude. A great 
many churches might die. But those 
that lived would be worth something to 
society. And we would find out conclu- 
sively whether or not people really want 
Christianity. A few ministers might 
have to sell their Fords and be in doubt 
as to where they would lay their heads 
for the night. But we would be deliver- 
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ed from the tyranny of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce and mimeograph ma- 
chines. 

And, personally, I prefer to minister 
to a few souls who really want to be 
ministered unto than to a thousand 
who are induced to attend church by 
follow-up letters or Drive-Your-Car-to- 
Church Sundays. I prefer the prayer- 
meeting half-dozen to the hordes that 
gather from near-by corn-fields and 
corner stores to eat chicken noodles and 
strawberry shortcake. 


Trinity 


By SrruTHers Burt 


You know and I know what counts. 

Is it the spirit? Do you know a bird on the wing? 
Can you tell its multiple soaring and bending? 
Even the eagle poised has motion unending; 
Invisible winds and currents, and the earth drawing it down, 
And the sun drawing it up, and the cold small aisles 
The stars make in the darkness of the ether miles. 
Do you know the spirit? It is given you to keep 

A little while, yet half that little while is sleep, 

And half that little while is puzzled waking; 

And all that little while is loss, and overtaking. 
The spirit runs like a runner down a dusty lane 


Haunted with what it cannot have . . 


. peace and rain. 


You know and I know what counts. 

Is it the body? Dear body such a stranger and a home; 
I could weep for you that each day takes its tithe 

Of your fine intricate movement, swift and lithe. 


The spirit makes its journeying and its flight 
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But it comes back to the warm body in the night. 
O delicate quick rivers of the veins, 

O windows where a something secret looks, 

I shall go with you through a thousand towns 
And bathe with you in amber, leafy brooks, 

And when beyond the wind of gray wet downs 

I find the gray, wind-trampled plunging of the sea, 
Body will overtake the soul and yet, 

Not yet will body and soul encompass me. 


A swimmer swims into the dawn, 

A horseman gallops into the west, 

The sun lays sunlight on a lawn, 

Or takes with spears the misty forest crest, 
Even so small a music as the cricket’s cry 
Startles and wakes the thing that is not I. 
Startles and wakes the unseen, slumbering bird 
That darts to freedom, heard, unheard. 

I shall go down to grass, and grass will cover 
All that is left of body and lover; 

I shall look up; the skies may find 

The untroubled essence of the bodiless mind; 
But still the grass, the sky, the sea 

Will hide the moment that discloses me. 
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He carefully scanned his features for blemishes. 








A Man of the World 


BY JOHN HELD, JR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Florida’s coral strand, from the 

rock-ribbed coast of Maine to the 
sun-kissed shores of California, I tell 
you, my friends, we must——” 

“Aw, nuts!” said Spug Harkness as 
he turned off the radio. Spug took great 
delight in being rude to prominent 
statesmen. He had once played “I’m Just 
a Vagabond Lover” on the saxophone 
while President Hoover was delivering 
an important message to the taxpayers. 

Spug was seventeen years old. He told 
every one that he was eighteen, as being 
young embarrassed him. He had tried 


és Pr Greenland’s icy mountains to 
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not shaving his upper lip, but it didn’t 
seem to do much good. He had quite a 
local reputation for copying my draw- 
ings. He sent me a number of them 
once, drawn in pale-blue writing ink. I 
never returned them, so he gave up art 
and took up the tenor-banjo. 

He was at this time an occupant of 
the Kappa House. He shared a room 
with two other members. They were all 
about the same age. The room had been 
originally decorated in rather good taste, 
but the boys had made several major im- 
provements. The decorator had never in- 
tended that the carefully chosen bridge 
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lamp should be used as a necktie rack. 
On it hung perhaps thirty cravats, only 
two being fit to be worn. The hoarding 
of old neckwear is a habit that begins 
early in the masculine programme. 

On the gate-legged table in the centre 
of the room were three pairs of rather 
soiled tennis shoes that were curled up 
in front like skis, a few old theatre pro- 
grammes, a bow] overflowing with dead 
cigarette ends and a half-used Eskimo 
pie, a package of Luckies containing, 
what had been at one time, four ciga- 
rettes, but they were now empty tubes of 
tissue paper. The tobacco had slipped 
out, long since. But it was a ritual for 
every one who entered the room to pick 
up this package, discover that the ciga- 
rettes were useless, and then put the 
package back on the table. There was 
also a torn sweat shirt, and atop of every- 





“Mr. Harkness talking.” 


thing was a saxophone that lacked a 
reed. 

One of the drawers in a painted chest 
contained a collection of miscellaneous 
textbooks, and on the book-shelf was an 
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open bundle of laundry. The wall paper 
behind the telephone stand was covered 
with wild hieroglyphics, that when 
translated were telephone numbers and 
addresses, but one had to know the key 
in order to decipher them. The year be- 
fore, when the room had been papered, 
all the numbers had been covered over 
and the boys had lost many friends, as 
there was no other record of the ad- 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Near the window was what once had 
been an over-stuffed chair, but which 
constant occupancy had made more like 
the throne of a railroad crossing watch- 
man. In its tired upholstery an investi- 
gator might find several soiled pocket 
handkerchiefs, a few small metal tubes 
that had once contained lip-stick, and a 
full peck of lint and tobacco crumbs, 
mixed with burned-out paper matches. 

The entire interior of 
the apartment was a bit 
untidy, but there was no 

| mistake about it having 
been lived in, very much 
lived in. 

Spug went out into the 
hall and did a short but 
ey snappy tap dance on the 

bare floor at the edge of 

the well-worn carpet. He 
went from room to room. 

If the room was occupied 

he borrowed a cigarette; 
if the room was unoccu- 
pied he searched through 
the bureau drawers and 
opened packages of laun- 
dry for a shirt. His search 
was unsuccessful as the 
clean laundry was not due for another 
day. 

On the way back to his room, he went 
into the bathroom, and came out with a 
magazine and a small shaving mirror. 
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He entered his own room and settled 
down in the big chair by the window, 
put the mirror on the window sill, and 
carefully scanned his features for blem- 
ishes in his complexion. He soon com- 
pleted this survey and then proceeded to 
draw large black mustachios on the half- 
tone illustrations of Clara Bow and 
other luminaries of the talking-pictures. 
He then blocked out a tooth in Buddy 
Rogers’s smile and he was adding the 
last strokes to a goatee on Laura La 
Plante when the phone rang. 

“Mr. Harkness talking.” He always 
answered the telephone in this manner, 
for to him it was a dignified procedure. 

“Is that you, Spug? This is Peggy. 
Where are you?” 

It was a feminine voice, and the ques- 
tion was absurd because she knew all 
the time that he was at one end of the 
connection. 

“T’ve been waiting here at the drug 
store for hours, and when you didn’t 
come, I just called up to see if you were 
sick or something.” 

Spug never started for his dates until 
they telephoned him from the rendez- 
vous. 

“T’m all right. ll be right down. I 
was cramming on my Latin and wasn’t 
watching the time. Wait for me, Baby. 
I'll only be a minute.” 

He put on his coat. He went over to 
the small mirror on the window edge 
and again searched his complexion. He 
looked at the reflection of his throat for 
any possible ingrown hairs. He had been 
shaving for two months, but somehow 
was never able to find any ingrown 
hairs. He sighed, pushed his hands deep 
in his trouser pockets, forcing his belt 
down over his hips. Then he rubbed his 


chin, turned on the radio and went out. 


Spug found Peggy waiting just inside 





the drug-store door. He greeted her 
with that unconcern that is so notice- 
able in youth. 

“How is it, Baby? Been waiting 
long?” 

“No,” with unconcern also typical of 























“Give me a cigarette, will you, sweetheart?” 


the feminine, but so false. “I phoned 
you as soon as I got here.” 

Peggy best may be described as ex- 
actly like fifty other girls of her age in 
the town; she dressed like them, she 
talked like them, she thought like them, 
and her mannerisms were the same as 
all the rest. She was one of a family of, 
oh say, five or six children. She was em- 
ployed in some obscure position. Spug 
had never bothered to find out just what 
she did. She took her entire salary home 
every Tuesday, but always had carfare 
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with her. She was a “home girl” as the 
tabloids say. She had made a deep study 
of home life, the home life of the popu- 
lar movie stars. She was consumed with 
the tender romance of Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., and Joan Crawford, and she 
thought Lupe Velez and Gary Cooper 
were sweet. 

“Want a soda?” 

“No, I’m not thirsty.” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Oh, let’s take a walk.” 

“All right, let’s go.” 

The evening was perfect. It was early 
autumn and the season was at the height 
of a beautiful performance. The air was 
just beginning to get crisp, but was still 
warm enough for comfort, and it was 
dry. A few leaves had fallen, and some 
of the more tidy small householders 
had burned them at the curb, and the 
thin blue smoke hung suspended in the 
air. It was the sort of evening when the 
day tried hard not to submit to dark- 
ness, but finally lost its courage and 
gave up, just as a big circular yellow 
moon rose slowly in the east. In a word, 
it was a “big evening.” 

They walked down the cement side- 
walk that bordered the main motor 
parkway. 

“Gee, Spug, I didn’t think I was go- 
ing to be able to come out to-night. Dad 
was giving me a lot of blah about going 
out every night. He said decent girls 
didn’t go out every night. You still 
think I’m decent, don’t you, Spug? You 
do think I’m decent?” 

Peggy suddenly became intense with 
this last question. 

“Sure. I think you’re decent. What do 
you think ?” replied Spug. 

“I’m glad, Spug, because I don’t 
know what I'd do if you didn’t think I 
was decent. Give me a cigarette, will 
you, sweetheart ?” 
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He took a package from his pocket, 
extracted a cigarette and lighted it. He 
knew if she tried to light it herself that 
she would blow out the match, because 
girls always blow through a cigarette 
when they light them. He handed it to 
her. She took a deep draught and in- 
haled the smoke to the bottom region 
of her lungs. As she blew it out, she 
picked some tobacco from her tongue. 

“Life’s a funny thing, isn’t it?” Spug 
said. “When you think about it. Some- 
times I wish I wasn’t able to think. Life 
would be a lot simpler if one couldn’t 
think. I was a lot more contented when 
I was young. It would be swell not to 
have any imagination. It would make 
things a lot easier. Sometimes I get 
thinking, until I’m nearly nutty, trying 
to figure out what it’s all about. I don’t 
mean the little problems like studying, 
or eating, or who’s going to win the 
football game. I mean the deeper things. 
I wonder if we were put on this earth 
for a purpose or did it all happen by ac- 
cident. I don’t know. I don’t know. But 
then, we’re here; we can’t change that, 
so we've got to make the best of it. Every 
man has got to work out his own des- 
tiny the best way he can. For instance, 
I had to stop drinking. I found I could- 
n’t stand it. It was getting the best of 
me. Figured that all myself, so I’m off 
the stuff. But, I guess the man who goes 
through life with his eyes closed is the 
happiest. I wish I could do that, but I’m 
different, because I’m always trying to 
find out what it’s all about. Then again, 
something happens that makes me 
think that what is going to happen is 
going to happen, regardless of anything 
we try to do about it. That’s destiny, I 
suppose, and all we can do is make the 
best of it when it happens.” 

Peggy made no comment. Spug liked 
that about her; she was a good listener. 
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That is, she gave a man that impression. 
They walked on—with slow measured 
tread. Peggy started to hum softly. She 
hummed her version of a popular air. 
She didn’t get quite the right notes, 
what she was humming sounded rather 
like the classic that the modern com- 
poser had borrowed his theme from. 
Spug continued with his 
monologue. 

“You know, Baby, I’ve 
been thinking lately. It’s 
funny how a man will 
get thinking, isn’t it? I’ve 
been thinking about life. 
There’s more in it than ap- 
pears on the surface. You 
know, life is very com- 
plex,” Spug went on, with- 
out looking at the girl by 
his side. “I’ve been trying 
to figure out a lot of prob- 
lems. Now take me. When 
I look back at what I was 
two years ago, I must of «ze re 
been terrible. I didn’t know “fo 
what the right thing was 
then. I didn’t know the 
right kind of clothes from 
the wrong kind; I didn’t 
know about manners, except the wrong 
steer that Dad and Mother tried to give 
me. I must have been terrible then. 
These last two years have made a big 
difference in my life. I was terribly nar- 
row-minded. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, but two 
years ago I actually wore a hat—sounds 
silly to you, knowing me now, doesn’t 
it? I’ve found that a man can’t learn 
about life from books. All the old au- 
thors are all wrong, because they wrote 
about the problems of their time, and 
they’re all wet compared to the prob- 
lems of to-day. Yes, Baby, a man has 
got to work out his own life according 
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to his own philosophy. A man has to 
check himself up every so often, other- 
wise first thing you know, he is drifting 
with the tide. No, Baby, it’s a big mis- 
take for a man of my background to 
let his emotions govern him. First thing 
you know, you don’t know where you 
are. Now take some of the other fellows. 





She drooped with complete submission. 


They believe everything that’s told 
them. They don’t think for themselves, 
and what will the result be? First thing 
they know, they’re on their own, and 
it’s a question of sink or swim, and 
they’re sunk before they start.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Peggy, but 
the truth was, she was making no ef- 
fort to understand. 

“That’s what I like about you, Baby, 
a man can talk to you, and you know 
what he’s talking about. You're differ- 
ent from a lot of the other girls around 
this place,” said Spug. 

“Oh, I think you’re wonderful, Spug. 
I like to listen to you talk. Let’s find a 
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bench and sit down, my shoes hurt,” 
said Peggy as she started to limp. 

They walked on until they were op- 
posite a bench that was shaded from an 
arc light by a convenient bough of 
shrubbery, and they sat down. 

They sat in silence for a moment. 
Spug slumped on the bench and placed 
his arm on the top of the back rest. Peg- 
gy sat back against his arm. 

“Go on, talk to me some more, Spug,” 
pleaded Peggy. But Spug was silent, the 
interruption of sitting down had broken 
his thread of philosophy. She didn’t in- 
sist on his talking. So they both just sat 
and looked at the moon without seeing 
it. Her hands lay limply in her lap. He 
reached over and took one of her hands. 
It was not a demonstration, he just rub- 
bed her fingers and played with her 
cheap little ring. 

“Oh, Spug, I think you’re wonder- 
ful,” she said as she looked at him with 
liquid eyes. He heaved a deep sigh and 
his other hand slipped down on her 
shoulder. She lifted his hand from her 
lap and pressed it against her chest. If 
Peggy had been more mature I would 
say she pressed his hand to her bosom, 
but she had no bosom. It was still a chest. 
She drooped with complete submission, 
and kissed him with parted lips. 


The autumn season had come and 
gone. Winter was in full swing. A heavy 
snow was falling slowly. All was white 
until you stepped in the snow, and then 
the shoes left a dark, wet footprint. All 
this snowing was going on outside, but 
inside the room occupied by Spug and 
his companions the steam was full on. 
The windows were closed tight, and 
hermetically sealed with adhesive tape. 
Spug’s chief exercise at this time was 
blowing smoke rings, and that could 
not be done with any degree of satisfac- 
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tion in a place where there was the 
slightest draft. The air was thick with 
tobacco fumes, and had been breathed 
over and over again. Four young men 
including our Spug were playing poker 
with a sticky deck of playing cards, us- 
ing matches for chips. The radio was 
tuned up to high pitch, and was coming 
full blast on some dull subject, and no 
one was listening. The telephone man- 
aged to.make itself heard above the 
racket. It was answered by the nearest 
boy. 

“Hey, it’s for you, Spug. Sounds like a 
woman.” 

“Yeah,” said Spug to the phone, and 
to his companions. “Hey, turn that radio 
down, this is important.” 

“Hello,” back at the telephone. 

“Oh, Spug, is that you? This is 
Peggy.” 

“Yeah, what do you want?” 

“Oh, Spug, I’ve got to see you.” 

“Yeah, what about?” 

“Oh, Spug, I can’t tell you over the 
phone. I’ve got to see you.” 

“Why can’t you tell me now?” 

“But, I can’t. I just can’t, that’s all.” 

“Well, if you can’t tell me now, it 
can’t be very important.” 

“But it is important, I tell you. I’ve got 
to see you.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Then you will see me? I’m at the 
drug store.” 

“I didn’t say I'd see you. I’m awfully 
busy right now.” 

“Whether you’re busy or not, I’ve got 
to see you.” 

“Wouldn’t to-morrow do? I tell you, 
I’m busy!” 

“Oh hang up and deal these cards. It’s 
your deal,” called his companions at 
cards. 

Spug pulled a wry face at them. 

“No, to-morrow may be too late, I’ve 
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got to see you now. I can’t tell you over 
the phone. I’ve got to talk to you. I’ve 
got to see you!” 

“All right,” he said with disdain. “T’ll 
be right down.” 

“Oh, Spug, I’ve got to see you. I'll 
wait here at the drug store.” 

Spug hung up the receiver and ran his 
fingers through his hair. 

“You birds play three-handed until I 
get back. I’ve got to go down and see a 
fellow who wants to sell a Buick.” 

He put on a pair of galoshes over his 
house slippers and struggled into a 
moth-eaten raccoon coat. 

“TI won’t be long,” he said as he stood 
with the door open. 

“Shut that door!” thundered the other 
three as with one loud voice, so he went 
out slamming the door. 

Peggy was waiting at the same place 
as usual, near the drug store door. 

“What do you want to see me about ?” 
said Spug. 

“Oh, hello, Spug, I can’t tell you here, 
let’s walk.” 

“If it’s so important, why don’t you 
tell me now?” 

“Oh, Spug, I can’t here. It’s too—too 
—well, important.” 

“Well, come on then.” 

They started down the same street 
where they had walked last fall. They 
walked without speaking, faster than be- 
fore, and they unconsciously arrived at 
the same bench where they had sat in the 
yellow moonlight. He brushed the snow 
from the bench with the skirts of his 
overcoat, and they sat down. There was 
no moon this time, and the heavy snow 
continued to fall slowly. Spug spoke: 

“Now, for Pete’s sake, what’s on your 
mind P” 

She hesitated. 

“Oh, Spug, I hate to have to tell you, 
but—but—it’s—I’m——” 
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“Come on, come on, I’ve got to get 
back.” 

“Spug, remember, I told you I was 
frightened that night?” 

“Yeah, well, what was there to fright- 
en you?” 

“Well, I’m terribly frightened now. 
I’m having——” 

“Come on, spill it, Baby. I’ve got to get 
back. I can’t sit here ail week.” 

“Spug, darling, ’m—I’m going to— 
oh, Spug, you know.” 

“Yeah—are you—sure ?” 

“Of course, I’m sure, what did you 
think ? I haven’t——” 

“Yeah, I know, but are you sure?” 

“Oh, Spug, I’m positive.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“Oh, Spug. If father finds out, he’ll 
kill you.” 

“Yeah, how is he going to find out?” 

“Oh, he’ll know in time. Then he'll 
make me tell him who it was.” 

“What’s the big idea, Baby, trying to 
scare me with your father?” 

“No, of course I’m not, Spug. But 
what can I do?” 

“It’s easy enough to get fixed up.” 

“But, Spug, you'll have to help me.” 

“Yeah, I know. All right. I get my 
money from home in a couple of days, 
then I'll see you, so don’t worry any 
more. And listen, Baby, you aren’t scar- 
ing me. I don’t know if you’re on the 
level or not and I haven’t any way of 
finding out, except when you say it. And 
you know darned well you’ve got every- 
thing on your side. I haven't got a 
chance. You know the whole world is 
for you in a case of this kind. They be- 
lieve you and I’m stuck. You've got the 
policemen on your side. The law will 
protect you, and it’s laying for me.” 

He saw she was crying. He was always 
a little embarrassed when a woman 
cried, so he assumed a more masculine 
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manner. He petted the shoulder of her He rose to his feet. 

rain coat. “T'll see you in a couple of days when 
“I tell you, Baby, that’s my philoso- my check comes. Call me up. I’ve got to 

phy. In a case of this kind I always take _go back to the house now and see a man 

a woman’s word.” about a Buick.” 





To a Friend 


By Rosert NATHAN 


So to distil the spirit from the grain, 

Men take the essence rather than the meat, 

The strong and fiery humors which have lain 
Through sun and shower waiting in the wheat. 
The spring’s persuasion and the summer’s heat 
Make a fierce fluid which is left to turn 

Milder and mellow, likable and sweet 

In the charred bosom of a wooden urn. 


So in my heart the hidden hand distils 

His untried juices from the flowery loam. 
You are the cask in which that liquor spills, 
The cradle of my essence, and my home; 

My love, my wisdom, and my sweetest song, 
Wherein my spirit ripens and grows strong. 





hs 
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Seeing Americans First 


WHAT RECENT BIOGRAPHIES REVEAL 


BY GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 


HE amiable and profitable art of 
praising current books, especially 
those written by American au- 
thors, is practised with much success in 
this country. There are multitudes of 
people who have no idea what to read 
until somebody tells them. Yet to decide 
what one shall read is almost as impor- 
tant as choosing one’s friends, and is not 
always easy. The difficulty is increased 
by the confusing cries of “Lo here!” 
and “Lo there!” uttered by many ad- 
vertisers and reviewers. To the bewil- 
dered seeker all lines seem to be down, 
all distinctions removed, all elevations 
levelled. By heating the bulb with blaz- 
ing superlatives the mercury of admira- 
tion is driven so high along the scale of 
values that zero and boiling-point ap- 
pear to be the same. The long-expected 
great American novel is born annually 
at least; the greatest short story ever 
written is welcomed every month; and 
readers by the fifty thousand trustfully 
take the word of publishers for the su- 
preme excellence of new poems. 

To be silent when so many are sing- 
ing, or to lift up now and then a voice 
of protest, is to defy “the organized 
forces of society,” that is, as they say 
now in Italy, to be a “subversive.” When 
the books are biographies of Americans, 
something even more sacred than mass 
approval attaches to them; they are part 
of the great American system, one more 
reason for patriotic enthusiasm, and to 
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hint that there is any ugliness or bleak- 
ness in the scenes which they depict or 
that some of their heroes are common- 
place and some detestable, is to charge 
oneself with treason. 

I happen to have read nearly all the 
biographies of Americans by Americans 
which were published in the years 1927 
and 1928. Some of the subjects were 
surprising. Some of the writing was 
extraordinarily bad, though amusing. 
About half of the books were dull, 
though not as deadly dull as poor nov- 
els. I have a generous, though, I trust, 
not altogether undiscriminating appe- 
tite for biography, being of the opinion 
that any man might say with old Sir 
Thomas Browne, “Now for my life, it is 
a miracle, which to relate, were not a 
History, but a piece of Poetry, and 
would sound to common ears like a 
Fable.” Having once begun to read the 
life of an actual man or woman, I am 
irresistibly drawn to persevere to the 
end, no matter how insignificant the 
person or how stupid the writing; 
whereas it must be an extremely good 
novel that can hold my attention after 
I have passed the middle point, by 
which time the atmosphere has been 
created, the characters have been reveal- 
ed, and there is nothing left but to un- 
ravel the plot. 

At any rate, seventy new biographies 
of Americans by Americans have I read 
in the last two years. Some dealt with 
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great and well-known personages; 
others, and not the least interesting, 
with quite minor and obscure figures. 
All these books are expensively printed 
and bound, and the prices are in many 
cases large. Evidently publishers believe 
they can count on an enormous appe- 
tite for biography. There has been a sud- 
den increase in the supply, and the 
causes of this were, first, the immense 
sales of Mr. Strachey’s “Eminent Vic- 
torians” and “Queen Victoria,” and sec- 
ondly, the perhaps only temporary pop- 
ularity of the new method of turning 
out biography in the form of fiction, as 
exemplified in M. Maurois’s “Ariel.” A 
third form of allurement has ceased to 
charm, namely, the blackening of repu- 
tations. A few notorious examples of 
biographical mud-slinging seem to have 
disgusted the public rather than stimu- 
lated desire for more, and to put down 
the mighty from their seats is no longer 
profitable. 

The entire seventy probably include 
no permanent addition to literature, 
though some of them are important, 
some amusing, and some even unique 
as revelations of human types and con- 
ditions. To certain books of these three 
kinds I shall make particular reference 
later. What was most striking, however, 
and of extreme interest, was the total 
effect of reading all these lives in a short 
time. In no other way could I, for exam- 
ple, have got an idea of what Ameri- 
cans like to think they are like. Here are 
the aims and standards of the American 
spirit, set forth, without collusion or 
previous conference, by many authors 
in the hope that the books will be ac- 
cepted and enjoyed by millions of Amer- 
ican readers. From them one can form 
an idea of what Americanism is. They 
have the American flavor. No doubt 
every country has its flavor. I have ex- 
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perienced this feeling of national pecu- 
liarity nowhere so strongly as in Scot- 
land. In America I generally have a 
keener sense of locality than of nation- 
ality; but these seventy biographies 
have some things in common which 
transcend regional boundaries. The sim- 
ilarity is indeed not so much in the per- 
sons written about as in the writers, 
their aims, methods, language, and 
manner of thought. There is not much 
in common, for example, between Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, Bishop Fallows, 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis, and Eugene Field; 
but there is great similarity in the senti- 
mental tone and the confiding spirit of 
their biographers. We are expected to 
take an interest in the Porter furniture, 
the domestic pleasantries of the Fallows 
household, the social vanities of Mrs. 
Davis, and the idle pranks of Eugene 
Field. This amiable, but somewhat in- 
trusive, naiveté runs through nearly all 
recent American biography. It is almost 
a welcome relief to come to a thorough- 
ly dull and stodgy book like Mr. H. D. 
Sedgwick’s “Lafayette” or Mr. Allan 
Nevins’s “John C. Frémont.” In most of 
them small family matters, of no gen- 
eral importance and no specific artistic 
value as elements of the portrait, are 
complacently set forth, a practice learn- 
ed perhaps from Amy Lowell’s “Keats.” 
Quite properly, and inevitably, the so- 
cial life portrayed in most of these books 
is parochial. This is what gives them 
their chief value. The political spirit of 
the writers is as a rule extremely nation- 
alistic, which is not so commendable. 
In Mary Agnes Best’s “Thomas Paine,” 
for example, the French and English 
parts of his career are slighted and the 
American part is treated with dispro- 
portionate detail. 

On the whole one gets the impression 
that American life reached higher intel- 
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lectual levels in the eighteenth century 
than in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth. Separation from the mother 
country resulted, during a period of 
thirty or forty years, in mental malnu- 
trition. It appears that in the second and 
third quarters of the nineteenth century, 
fifty years of too rapid geographical ex- 
pansion, our population was extremely 
restless, that the people who settled the 
country west of the Alleghenies made 
an enormous sacrifice of things needful 
for civilization, always planting, seldom 
staying to reap the fruits. Men changed 
their occupations with astonishing fa- 
cility. They were versatile, buoyant, ir- 
repressible, and those were happy times 
for robust people. Craftsmanship, how- 
ever, suffered from slipshod methods; 
hotels and restaurants were wretched, 
public means of travel were painful, 
education was badly organized, jour- 
nalism was at a low point. 

These are peculiarities of the past. But 
there is one permanent deficiency of 
American life which these biographies 
make very evident, namely the lack of 
social groups drawn together and held 
together by intellectual affinity. While 
Americans are often hail-fellow-well- 
met with one another, and a genuine 
warmth of human appreciation un- 
doubtedly lies behind much of our back- 
slapping expansiveness, there are fewer 
instances of deep friendship between fel- 
low workers, fewer groups of congenial 
spirits, than one discovers in reading 
British and European biography. Lone- 
liness is still, as a rule, the fate of people 
in America who devote themselves to 
art, philosophy, science, and that part of 
political endeavor which is not merely 
concerned with immediate practice. In- 
tellectual culture and political progress 
depend so vitally upon the heat and 
light produced by intimate, friendly 
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conference, that the want of it in Amer- 
ican life has no doubt greatly retarded 
our civilization. These reflections are al- 
most forced upon one who reads Judge 
Robert W. Winston’s notable biography 
of Andrew Johnson, Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker’s invaluable “Woodrow Wilson,” 
Mr..Gamaliel Bradford’s “Dwight L. 
Moody,” and especially Mr. Busby’s 
“Uncle Joe Cannon.” Andrew Johnson 
was right in his politics, but he had to 
defend them single-handed. Wilson led 
a rich and full existence, but as com- 
pared with that of the great British 
statesmen of his generation he suffered 
from the lack of a supporting (and con- 
tradicting) group of congenial intel- 
lects. Compared with Asquith or Hal- 
dane or Grey or Balfour, he stood alone. 
If to Moody’s power as a religious orator 
had been added the intellectual breadth 
which even the busiest men can derive 
from conversation with experts, he 
would have left a more lasting impres- 
sion on the religious life of the country. 
There was richer intellectual culture in 
the circle of Jonathan Edwards and 
many other eighteenth-century divines. 
If the reader doubts this let him turn 
to the fascinating volume of selections 
from their letters and journals entitled 
“The Heart of the Puritan,” made by 
Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. And 
there was vastly more political philoso- 
phy in the circle of Thomas Paine than 
in the taciturn, sinister, suspicious, and 
unsocial atmosphere of Uncle Joe Can- 
non, for all its smoke and slang. 
Another impression from the seventy 
books is so unfavorable that I merely 
mention it, with averted face, and pass 
on: it is that we are undeniably a boast- 
ful people. Another, and happily this 
time favorable, is that we are irrepres- 
sibly cheerful and hopeful. Whether a 
people can without detriment to their 
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culture deceive themselves into think- 
ing all is for the best in the best of all 
possible countries and this country their 
own, is, however, a question to which 
there can be only one answer. 

Of course it is inexact to speak of “the 
American spirit,” for if these biogra- 
phies show us nothing else they reveal 
the heterogeneous composition of our 
people. We are not a race, and until the 
Civil War we were not quite a nation. 
Even for Americans of the eighteenth 
century the easy formula that they con- 
sisted of New England “Puritans” and 
Southern “Cavaliers,” has had to be 
abandoned, because it was absolutely 
false. With some difficulty it has at last 
been made clear that there were Dutch 
in New York and New Jersey, Scotch 
and Germans in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, and many thou- 
sands, both white and black, in the 
South, who were not “Cavaliers,” and 
English of all sorts everywhere. Still, it 
is obvious that we are one people, and 
less diversity of types has been caused by 
geographical and racial differences than 
might have been expected. In fact, a 
reader must be impressed by the weak- 
ness of family ties, racial consciousness, 
and local attachment shown in these 
seventy lives, taken as a whole. The feel- 
ing of blood relationship, with what it 
implies of responsibility and satisfaction, 
is less evident here than if the subjects 
had been French or English. Love of the 
soil, the actual spot of earth, with its im- 
mediate surroundings, where a man was 
born and brought up, is not very notice- 
able among these Americans. The de- 
ficiency is hard to explain, for hitherto 
local knowledge and color have been 
the chief source of interest and charm in 
American writing, whether prose or 
verse, fiction or biography. There has 
been for more than a century much 
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straining to express nation-wide senti- 
ment and national character, but with- 
out corresponding success. No writer 
has yet included in his grasp “the Amer- 
ican spirit.” To claim that Whitman did 
so is absurd, for he is little read by the 
masses, who do not find their own por- 
trait in his pages, while the Jiterati ad- 
mire him, not because he depicts them- 
selves, but, as they fondly imagine, the 
masses. The surest way to produce a 
readable book about American life is to 
write about some narrowly limited geo- 
graphical area or some particular breed 
of people. For example, among recent 
American biographies some of the most 
interesting chapters are those in Mr. 
Burton J. Hendrick’s “Early Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page,” in which is 
portrayed the extremely provincial life 
of North Carolina for a generation after 
the Civil War. Another case in point is 
the early part of Judge Winston’s “An- 
drew Johnson.” The value of Mr. Skey- 
hill’s “Sergeant York” lies in the con- 
trast it presents between the extremely 
secluded and peculiar character of the 
Tennessee mountaineers and the larger 
currents of national and foreign life. It 
is not without significance that these 
three books, which are among the best 
biographies published in 1928, open 
with studies of isolated Southern com- 
munities. It has been well said that every 
educated Southern woman has in her 
the material for one fairly good story, 
because she knows one locality thor- 
oughly, loves it intensely, and imagines 
it as the scene of a dramatic action, of 
which she herself and her intimate ac- 
quaintances are the characters. In other 
words, she could produce a biography 
within a narrow and thoroughly under- 
stood local frame. Unfortunately when 
the localization is too complete and the 
characters are too highly idealized, as 
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is the case with a recent life of Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis, and one of Mrs. Lincoln, 
the writers fall into sentimentality. 

It would be easy to make fun of some 
of these seventy biographies—of those 
which falsely idealize Southern aristoc- 
racy, the “old family” traditions of 
Philadelphia (as in Mr. Bradley’s “G. 
H. Boker”), the furniture of a New 
York house (as in Mrs. Mende’s “Gen- 
eral Horace Porter”), the lack of furni- 
ture in certain minds (as in half a dozen 
lives of not very important persons writ- 
ten by their descendants); of the per- 
functory or official pictures of really im- 
portant men who were, however, not in 
any sense picturesque (as Peter K. Guil- 
day’s “Life and Times of John Eng- 
land,” Roman Catholic Bishop of South 
Carolina, and Dr. Felix Adler’s “Jacob 
H. Schiff” and Edward S. Delaplaine’s 
“Thomas Johnson”); but resisting the 
temptation, for even dull books can be 
valuable, and these are faithful records 
of worthy persons, I turn to a little 
group of the picaresque variety. Among 
them is Mr.D.T.Lynch’s “Boss Tweed,” 
which is happily an unwhitewashed 
tale, and Mr. Don Seitz’s “The James 
Gordon Bennetts,” an unnecessary book 
on a sickening subject, yet instructive as 
a revelation of predatory journalism. 
Another of these ill-written books about 
human sharks is the life of Victoria 
Woodhull, by Emanie Sachs. Fortu- 
nately the authors have not thought it 
necessary either to defend or to de- 
nounce the horrid sharks. 

Four very readable books are Mary 
White Ovington’s “Portraits in Color,” 
an encouraging record of the achieve- 
ments of a dozen American negroes; 
Mr. Walter Lippman’s “Men of Des- 
tiny,” a survey of certain prominent 
public characters of to-day; Mr. Paul 
de Kruif’s “The Hunger Fighters,” 
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sketches of persons who have aided ag- 
riculture and public health, a lively but 
atrociously written book; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen White’s “Masks in a Pag- 
eant,” journalistic and not always accu- 
rate portraits of contemporaries. A book 
which narrates the rise of a poor Jewish 
immigrant to a position of power and 
usefulness is Senator Antin’s autobiog- 
raphy, “The Gentleman from the 22nd.” 
It is vastly more refreshing than Mr. 
Busby’s “Uncle Joe Cannon,” which is 
really also an autobiography, in the 
main. Mr. Floyd Dell’s “Upton Sin- 
clair,” though premature, is at least use- 
ful in showing how a man who express- 
es “heretical” principles in economics 
is liable to be hounded by the press. 

The recent biographies of Ameri- 
can religious leaders, among which 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s “Dwight L. 
Moody” is perhaps the most important, 
Mr. Asbury’s “A Methodist Saint” the 
most unfilial and disrespectful, the life 
of Bishop Fallows the most interesting, 
all give one the impression that these 
preachers and organizers showed more 
activity of body than of mind, more 
business capacity than philosophical 
grasp or penetration. Of course it would 
be unfair to expect to find a Jonathan 
Edwards in every century, but it is true, 
nevertheless, that his theological acu- 
men, his intellectual passion, and his 
literary style have not yet been equalled 
on this continent. 

Mr. McCoy’s “This Man Adams” and 
Mr. Woodward’s “Meet General Grant,” 
especially the latter, are better than the 
silly titles would lead one to suppose 
they could be. A life of Hawthorne by 
Mr. Lloyd Morris, is, however, as inade- 
quate as its title, “The Rebellious Puri- 
tan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne.” One 
would hardly gather from this work 
that Hawthorne was our greatest im- 
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aginative genius and the author of im- 
mortal romances; rather he is depicted 
as a bungling, ill-placed, and unhappy 
man of whom a biographer may pre- 
sume to speak condescendingly as “Na- 
thaniel.” A similar lack of appreciation 
is shown in Mr. Atkinson’s “Henry D. 
Thoreau,” but this is splendidly offset 
by Mr. Odell Shepherd’s “The Heart of 
Thoreau’s Journal.” Even more delight- 
ful than this last is Clara Burras’s “The 
Heart of Burroughs’s Journals.” And 
while I am referring to books which are 
not precisely biographies, I wish to re- 
cord my opinion that one of the bravest 
and most informing and most impor- 
tant of recent American works is “Life 
and Death in Sing Sing,” by Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes. I believe no one can 
read it without determining to do what 
he can to abolish capital punishment. 

In addition to these three last men- 
tioned books, there are ten, out of the 
seventy, which seem to me to possess 
considerable value, both because they 
are well written, in their several ways, 
and because they illuminate the Ameri- 
can scene. First comes a group of three 
biographies of men unlettered but train- 
ed in the school of adventure and dan- 
ger: Kit Carson, the plainsman, Cap’n 
George Fred, the whaler, Sergeant 
York, the peace-loving mountaineer 
from Tennessee who captured a Ger- 
man machine-gun company in the 
World War. The pages in which York’s 
wrestlings with his conscience are de- 
scribed, as he, a pacifist, prayed for 
guidance when his application for ex- 
emption from the draft was denied, are 
of profound and poignant interest. 
These three books would make good 
reading for boys, and that is one of the 
best things one can say of any book. 

A happy pair are the lives of Madame 
Schumann-Heink and Eddie Cantor. 
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Here again we see the up-welling of for- 
eign strains in our seething mixture, 
and realize what America means to 
many a gifted alien. Eddie Cantor’s joy- 
ous little sketch of his career, “My Life 
is in Your Hands,” is amazing and 
amusing. 

Then we have five works of larger 
scope, all of them on important subjects 
and well written: Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell’s “Theodore Thomas and the 
American Orchestra,” Mildred How- 
ells’s “Life and Letters of W. D. How- 
ells,’ General Hugh Lenox Scott’s 
“Some Memories of a Soldier,” Judge 
Robert W. Winston’s “Andrew John- 
son,” and Mr. Burton J. Hendrick’s 
“The Training of an American: Early 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.” 

The career of Theodore Thomas 
shows that “Peace hath her victories,” 
which though unfortunately not yet 
“no less renowned than War,” are in the 
end more decisive and lasting. When he 
came to this country from Germany, in 
1845, he found here a public which had 
made up its mind that it could not and 
would not enjoy good music. It went 
wild over infant prodigies, and acrobats 
who played the drum with their feet, 
the trumpet with their lips, the violin 
with their hands, and the piano with 
their noses, all at the same time. In ac- 
cordance with what was considered up- 
standing Americanism, it disclaimed 
susceptibility to the charm of the “clas- 
sical,” avowing with robust humility 
that “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“Home Sweet Home” were good 
enough for it. In fact the public taste 
was barbaric, and we have seen in the 
last twenty years that a relapse is always 
possible on the part of a large number. 
Thomas patiently educated a civilized 
audience here and there, by introducing 
a little real music and then more and 
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more of it into his programmes. He 
stands out, now, in Mr. Russell’s fine 
book, as a great public benefactor. 

Miss Howells’s collection of her fa- 
ther’s letters is a valuable contribution 
to the history of literature. It is also part 
of the great American story, recording, 
as it does, the progress of a true-hearted, 
high-minded youth with literary aspira- 
tions to a commanding position among 
the men of letters in his time. 

General Scott’s book is the most read- 
able of all these longer works. It is the 
record of a great pacifier. He has proba- 
bly saved more lives than any man in 
our country. He has done it by walking 
boldly and in a friendly spirit into the 
councils of Indians and Moros who were 
on the point of going on the war-path 
and persuading them to remain at peace. 
The record is full of chivalrous adven- 
tures as noble as any in the chronicles 
of Joinville or Froissart, but being 


“Not sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deemed,” 


though he might have done so, had he 
chosen, this modern knight relates the 
triumphs of conciliation, good sense, 
and kindness. Froissart, writing in 1385, 
said with unconcealed zest that in the 
preceding fifty years “there had been 
done more marvellous deeds of arms in 
the world than in the three hundred 
years before that.” To him and to other 
men of the privileged classes in his age, 
war was a divinely offered opportunity 
to win glory, or at least it was a beauti- 
ful sport. After our recent experiences 
we feel differently. It is one of the few 
compensations derivable from the ghast- 
ly conflict that it has left no glamour in 
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our minds, no evil heritage of military 
heroes, no Napoleonic legend, to entice 
and betray posterity. There were thou- 
sands of real heroes, but it seems likely 
that the names of all the commanders 
will be forgotten before the sense of hor- 
ror has passed away. The romance of 
war has gone. The happiest feature of 
General Scott’s book is that it shows 
how a humane man, even when not 
backed by physical power, can by the 
patient exercise of reason subdue the 
passions of angry adversaries. 

Judge Winston’s “Andrew Johnson” 
rehabilitates a shamefully slandered rep- 
utation and sets a great President in his 
proper historical position not far below 
Lincoln and immeasurably above the 
hot-heads, fanatics, and traitors who 
made his career so painful and diff- 
cult. 

Mr. Hendrick’s “Early Life and Let- 
ters of Walter H. Page” is a genial, in- 
spiring record and has an epical char- 
acter, in that the hero was a representa- 
tive man, representative of the New 
South and of a new spirit in world poli- 
tics. He was the most outspoken prophet 
of what we hope is to be the New 
World, in which Americanism, Patriot- 
ism, Nationalism, while still retaining 
their proper educative and regulative 
functions, shall be dominated and out- 
shone by Something Higher. 

The time has not yet come for an es- 
timate of Mr. Baker’s “Woodrow Wil- 
son.” But when we consider it and the 
best ten or twelve of the books mention- 
ed above, we may well feel that biogra- 
phy, a difficult combination of science 
and art, has been enriched in the last 
two years, and has revealed many inter- 
esting varieties of American character. 
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Marriage on a Fifty-Fifty Basis 


BY MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 


How is the new freedom affecting husbands? Here are observations and citation of cases 
which add an interesting bit of evidence to the still raging debate. 


the “new order” or new standards 
has been solely in relation to the 
effect on women. 

We continually attempt, not always 
successfully, to dissect and analyze the 
feminine reaction to greater freedom in 
all phases of life—to marriage, divorce, 
education, career, and wage-earning. 

About industry we are variously as- 
sured that woman is as good as any man 
at any job, that she is far better than any 
man, and that she is not half so good as 
the poorest man at most jobs! 

From authoritative sources we learn 
that keeping up a career after marriage 
unfits a woman for motherhood, fits her 
for motherhood, completely satisfies her, 
tires her out! 

And so it goes. Literally, millions of 
words have been used to phrase these 
contradictory opinions, all of which are 
interesting and some of which undoubt- 
edly are useful. But until we know what 
the new freedom for women means or 
may mean to the man in the case, it 
seems to me that we have only consider- 
ed one factor in a problem where two 
factors are equally important. 

While the wife is experimenting with 
her new freedom, while she is engaged 
in her modern task of making a home 
and a career at the same time, what ex- 
actly is happening to the husband, the 
man who for ages has been the bread- 
winner, the protector, who has borne 
with the pride of exclusive right and 
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duty the responsibilities of the family? 
The world has looked to him as the sole 
builder and arbiter of the family’s for- 
tunes, and in his own mind there has 
been a true satisfying reflection of the 
world’s opinion of his status. 

He, like the wife, finds himself in a 
situation at war with tradition. He, too, 
must make adjustments that lead no one 
knows whither. In the first place, he 
must share at least the breadwinner part 
of his old réle with his career-seeking 
wife. This would not be so serious if it 
were merely a matter of mathematics— 
her earnings plus his own in a common 
pool—but it goes deeper than finances. 
The real issue he must face is that with 
a wife on her own, he has lost not only 
his old place as family provider but also 
the sense of overlordship, or call it what 
you will, that through all time has meant 
so much to him. 

Where MacGregor sits has always 
been the head of the table; but will it, 
can it, be so when the wife measures 
earnings and matches achievements 
with him, consciously or otherwise, or, 
as sometimes happens, when he must 
check up his failure against her success? 
What will such new conditions do to 
the amour propre of the old-fashioned 
husband, the heretofore proud head and 
front of the family? 

What is the fate of the man who has 
married a self-supporting wife—that is, 
a wife who insists upon paying her half 
of all the bills? 
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I shall answer this question as a report- 
er would, by presenting facts. And be- 
cause I try to be as open-minded a re- 
porter as possible, I am often at a loss 
when the time comes to draw conclu- 
sions. 

The subject interests me particularly 
just now because an intimate friend of 
mine recently had a chance to become 
such a wife. She went back to her old 
home town fully resolved to marry a 
young man there who proposed to her 
six years ago—provided, of course, he 
should still be in the mood. 

He proposed again all right, but, to 
her chagrin, suggested that they under- 
take marriage on a fifty-fifty basis. She 
refused, and her real reasons for refusing 
are precisely those set forth in this article 
—that is, in the stories of five fifty-fifty 
marriages as told me by the feminine 
halves of them. 

Of course the young man was acting 
on his recollection of the way my friend 
had dwelt on the advantages of careers 
for women when she left home to go to 
the big city. No doubt he felt extremely 
sophisticated and daring when he sprang 
his. new-fangled proposition. How was 
he to know that a poll of self-supporting 
married women in New York or any 
large city would disclose some strange 
dissatisfactions with the fifty-fifty ar- 
rangement as it exists to-day? 

But let us to the promised facts. 


Alice is a writer and a good one. Her 
witty, human prose has had some vogue 
lately, and even in the days when I first 
met her she was earning an excellent liv- 
ing for herself. Though she was known 
as Miss, I heard that she had been mar- 
ried and divorced. Later, she told me 
of her former husband—a well-to-do 
broker who was amiable but slightly 
vulgar, and he just didn’t wear well and 
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knew it. Fortunately, he was willing to 
agree to a divorce and even good-na- 
turedly offered alimony. This Alice re- 
fused. She said rather grandiloquently 
that she would never again take money 
from a man. Then, as became a free soul, 
she went to live in Greenwich Village. 

Vincent was introduced at somebody’s 
party. Everybody, including young Vin- 
cent himself, believed that he would 
some day make his mark. He was accus- 
tomed to discourse at length on the hor- 
rors of prostituting one’s art and the 
shame of pot-boilers. A few poems of his 
had been published in a magazine that 
did not pay for contributions and he was 
writing a novel. Meantime a small fixed 
income kept him going—not speedily, 
but at a fair pace. 

He affected Alice strangely. She had 
been content with herself and her 
achievements, but suddenly she devel- 
oped an acute case of self-criticism. She 
reflected forlornly that Vincent prob- 
ably classed her with the other loathed 
commercialists. She determined to cor- 
rect that impression; he must think bet- 
ter of her. She invited him to dinner and 
he accepted. One of Alice’s finest accom- 
plishments was cooking, while one of 
Vincent’s favorite pastimes was eating. 
It was a happy combination. 

Alice beamed upon him. She had 
thought that her experience with men 
was to end with Sam, the business man, 
who had wanted only a wife, not a wo- 
man. Now she was not quite so sure. 

Vincent felt a stir, too, agreeably com- 
pounded of Alice’s charm and the tooth- 
someness of the inch-and-a-half steak. 
He came to dine again, and then again. 
In time he assumed the status of a per- 
petual dinner-guest. Alice liked to hear 
him discuss literature and his contem- 
plated contributions to it. He was not 
loath to oblige. 














After one particularly delightful din- 
ner—it happened also that the postman 
had left two rejection slips that morn- 
ing—Vincent suggested getting mar- 
ried. 

Alice agreed. By this time she was 
really in love and wanted nothing so 
much as to have Vincent entirely for her 
own. 

After a ceremony at City Hall, the 
newly-weds went to live in Alice’s apart- 
ment. There was no need to discuss 
where the home was to be. Vincent’s, up 
to now, had been a hall bedroom three 
flights up—obviously an impossible resi- 
dence for two. 

He handsomely said that he wanted 
to do his part in the new arrangement 
and Alice suggested that he pay her each 
month what his room had cost. That 
seemed fair to him and he added gra- 
ciously that he would also stand his half 
of the meals and half the wages of the 
three-times-a-week cleaning woman. 
Alice prepared meals and tidied the 
house daily, which didn’t count. 

Vincent made himself much at home. 
The color scheme of his workroom had 
to be altered because he abominated 
blue. He demanded quiet during certain 
hours so that he could write. Although 
Alice used her apartment as an office, 
the telephone must be muffled mornings 
because it disturbed her new husband. 

His ambition was lagging a little, 
though he would not have admitted 
that. Really, from his point of view there 
was no particular reason to work hard. 
His little income took care of all necessi- 
ties, and Alice saw to it that he had luxu- 
ries now and then—a quilted bathrobe 
from an expensive shop, exquisite linen, 
and the like. The young poet began to 
require more time for sleep and medita- 
tion, and Alice’s friends made clucking 
sounds of pity. 
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Some thought she ought to be spoken 
to, but no one had the courage to do it. 
She continued to be devoted and he 
seemed to revel in her devotion. Came a 
day, though, when, quite suddenly, he 
moved out of his comfortable lodgings 
and back into a hall bedroom. It wasn’t 
even such a comfortable room this time, 
for careless investments had upset the 
fixed income. 

There was no quarrel. No harsh words 
passed. The two smiled when they met; 
they spoke kindly of each other and to 
each other. 

Alice got her divorce two years ago. 
To-day, to everybody’s amazement, Vin- 
cent is better known as a writer than is 
she. 

He had grown accustomed to luxury 
that his depleted income could not pro- 
vide and, thrown on his own resources, 
he set out immediately to do what he 
had always deplored—commercialize 
his art. Necessity prodded him into be- 
coming a financial success. A devoted 
careering wife, instead of stirring him to 
rival her efforts, had given him a sense 
of security without great effort—depen- 
dence had stifled energy and ambition. 

Alice still has her apartment and her 
work. When she told me this story, there 
were tears in her eyes. She said that if 
any young woman ever asks her advice 
about marriage, she will advise clinging. 

“The average man,” she asserted, 
“needs to be depended on. It undermines 
his sense of responsibility to know that 
his wife can get on without him. Vin- 
cent will make some clinging vine a fine 
husband one of these days. He will want 
to wrap her in cotton-wool, and if she’s 
wise she’ll let him. I was too self-sufh- 
cient.” 


Jane, a bright little girl from a New 
Hampshire village, gives shampoos and 
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sets marcels for a living. One day last 
spring she let the electric dryer stay on 
so long that she almost scorched me. 
When I mildly protested, she burst into 
tears. 

“I guess I’m getting absent-minded 
because I’m so worried,” she sobbed, and 
then the whole story came out. 

Three years ago she married a young 
man with a good job. Neither had saved 
much and both were anxious to get 
ahead. It was Jane’s suggestion that she 
go on working for a while and that they 
share household expenses. 

“I thought I'd work about a year,” she 
explained to me, “just until we could 
save enough to make a down payment 
on a little place of our own. I wanted a 
house out in the suburbs somewhere, 
with a garden and maybe a front porch. 
And I figured that after we got the place 
partly paid for, I could stop work and 
maybe have a kid or two. 

“My husband felt the same way. He 
talked as much as I did about saving 
for a home. He’s a good fellow—never 
looks at another woman and so nice to 
have around. Nothing you can say 
makes him really angry or nasty the way 
some men get. All the same, I’m just 
miserable. 

“You see, he just takes it for granted 
now that we'll always go on this way, 
with me paying my share of the ex- 
penses. He doesn’t realize, of course, that 
when we both come home tired at night, 
I’m the one that has to pitch in and get 
supper. 

“Afterward he generally offers to dry 
the dishes and then sits down to read the 
paper, feeling that he’s helped a lot and 
not thinking or caring that I’ve still got 
our darning and mending to do, and my 
underthings to wash out. Mornings, too, 
I have the place to straighten up, but he 
never realizes. For all the notice men 
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take of things, you’d suppose houses kept 
themselves. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it. The 
most terrible thing is that my husband 
is further off from being able to support 
me and a family right now than he was 
the day I married him. Then at least he 
was working every day and drawing 
down pretty good pay. But last week he 
only worked two days—and the week 
before he was out all week long. 

“In the three years we’ve been married 
he’s lost five jobs, though, mind you, I 
don’t exactly say he’s to blame. Only he 
always seems to be the one that’s laid off 
if they begin to cut down. I guess he 
thinks that so long as I’m working, 
keeping his own job doesn’t matter 
much. If I’d been dependent on him and 
we'd had a kid he might still lose his 
job but he’d have to find another. And 
he’d find it. It’s awful, and if I try to talk 
to him, his feelings get hurt and I feel 
like adog.” . 

Later I saw Jane’s husband when he 
called for her at the hair-dressing place, 
and the minute I laid eyes on him I saw 
exactly what she meant. He had nice 
eyes and an agreeable smile, but there 
was something lax and indefinite-look- 
ing about his mouth and chin. Maybe 
they would have been different if he had 
been given more family responsibility— 
anyway, Jane believes so. To my relief, 
she was not asking for advice. 


Dorothy, who is another story, was 
not seeking advice, either. She came to 
me because she had to talk to somebody 
and because we had been classmates at 
the university. 

Dorothy is an interior decorator. 
With taste, tact, and an instinctive feel 
for textiles and color, she has gone far in 
her profession. She works ten and twelve 
hours a day, and was therefore a little 














annoyed when she fell head over heels 
in love with Jack. She didn’t want her 
work interrupted by love. 

Jack was at that time a fairly prosper- 
ous writer. With average luck he earned 
from four to six thousand a year. His 
stories were frankly commercial, but he 
yearned to write the great American 
novel, and his ambition was to save up 
money enough to work stead‘ly for a 
year at something really worth while. 
Dorothy sympathized with him in this 
ambition. 

So it was that when Jack asked her to 
marry him she said yes on condition 
that they try the fifty-fifty plan, each to 
put so much a month into a common 
fund for living expenses, and beyond 
that neither to have any claim on what 
the other earned. They were married in 
the Little Church Around the Corner. 
Now Dorothy confesses that the venture 
is a failure. 

“I thought I was leaving Jack free to 
write a great book,” she said. “I believed 
that I was only being fair to him. Oh, I 
had grand ideals and saw no reason why 
they shouldn’t work. At the same time, 
of course, I was devoted to my own 
work and wanted to go ahead with it. 
But I can honestly say that my decision 
about our marriage was for Jack’s sake 
more than for my own. I was so much 
in love that if he had wanted me to, I 
was ready to become a devoted wife and 
mother. It would have been a wrench 
and I was glad he didn’t ask it, but now 
I wish he had, because I know that I’ve 
done a terrible thing to him—killed his 
ambition, perhaps—at least stunted it. 

“You see, I make more money than he 
does now (twelve thousand a year) and 
he resents it, and shows his resentment 
all the time. When we were first mar- 
ried he used to give me presents—little 
things, most of them, but I loved them. 
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Now he never gives me anything. He 
tells me bitterly sometimes that he does- 
n’t because I can buy better ones for my- 
self! What he doesn’t seem to realize is 
that there’s no thrill to a present you buy 
for yourself. And he’s never started his 
book. Sometimes I think he’s lost all de- 
sire to do it. 

“Don’t quote authorities on feminism 
to me! I believe that every man has to 
have somebody to work for, somebody 
who thinks he’s the grandest man in the 
world and who'll tell him so with every 
breath. I know it would have been bet- 
ter for Jack if he had married a clinging 
vine.” 


Theresa is a lawyer. So is Everett, her 
husband. The couple live in a smart 
apartment-hotel on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Theresa isn’t sure where the weakness 
is, but she knows they aren’t making a 
go of marriage. 

“We just don’t seem to be like other 
husbands and wives,” she moans. “I 
don’t know what it is. For instance, he 
always flies into a temper if we try to 
talk about cases. And then he belittles 
my opinion and tries to run down my 
law learning. He used to be the sweet- 
est, politest man in the world. But now! 
If it’s my work he’s jealous of, we might 
as well quit now, because I'll never give 
it up. But I can’t think it’s really that. 
Perhaps we are just antagonistic, spiritu- 
ally. Certainly, he doesn’t seem to mind 
that I support myself. He even collects 
my half of the tip when we eat together 
in a restaurant!” 


Perhaps the saddest story of all is that 
of Sue, a little stenographer I had who 
gave up her job after a year of married 
independence because a baby was com- 
ing. 

“And now Hal grumbles all the time 
because he has to earn the living by him- 
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self,” she told me when the baby was 
two months old. “He raves every time I 
ask for money and I nearly go crazy 
with shame. You'd never dream that 
he’s the same man who used to beg me 
not to go out to work. It spoiled him, 
that’s what it did, for me to support my- 
self and half the house. Believe me, just 
as soon as the baby’s old enough, I’m go- 
ing to put her in a nursery and go right 
back to work. Sometimes I think I'll 
leave Hal, too, but maybe he won’t be so 
bad when I’m working again.” 

I am not sure that Sue is wise to go 
back to work. Perhaps her baby is afford- 
ing a chance to take up clinging in a 
serious way. I keep remembering the 
other four women who wailed in almost 
childish despair: “Even if I wanted to, I 
wouldn’t know how to start now!” 


That seems to be the difficulty of all 
the fifty-fifty wives. For the sake of their 
husbands’ souls they would leave off 
earning their way and standing on their 
own feet, but they don’t know how to 
begin, and some of them are afraid that 
it’s too late. Their experiment has al- 
ready worked only too well. The general 
conclusion seems to agree with Sue’s ex- 
perience that once a husband gets ac- 
customed to the kind of wife who shares 
expenses and at the same time makes out 
his laundry and sees that his shirt-studs 
are in, his moral fibre disintegrates, he 
loses ambition, pride, and the sense of 
responsibility that all male creatures 
seem to be born with. 

Of course, I hasten to add, some men 
have survived the ordeal of a wage-earn- 
ing wife, but so far as I can find out, 
they are the ones whose fifty-fifty mar- 
riages were modified at the start to save 
masculine pride. 

One husband whose income is at least 
equalled by his wife’s insists that his 
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“money shall run their home. All ex- 


penses are paid from his pocketbook and 
the wife puts the greater part of her 
earnings into what they call an old-age 
fund. Perhaps Allan is only postponing 
the day when his wife will support her- 
self, but at any rate the marriage on its 
present basis runs as smoothly as any I 
know. 

Another happy couple, both artists, 
work together, use a double signature 
for their illustrations, and have a joint 
bank-account. The husband is the sales- 
man and business manager of this fam- 
ily enterprise. He confers with editors, 
settles prices, plans new efforts, and di- 
rects his wife’s work. With them there 
is no mine and thine, but the husband is 
unquestionably the business head of the 
household. 

Another careering wife of my ac- 
quaintance supports her aged parents 
and pays for a maid with her earnings. 
Her husband does not find this arrange- 
ment galling to his pride, for the wife 
explains the maid as her own substitute 
in the home. 

I can think of at least three wives of 
considerable ability who serve as aids to 
their artistic husbands, sacrificing their 
own work when necessary. 

These cases and similar ones would 
seem to indicate that fifty-fifty mar- 
riages, based on love, can be made suc- 
cessful if the wife is tactful enough to 
permit masculine dignity to assert itself. 

It is only when man feels himself re- 
vealed to the world as unessential to the 
maintenance of his household that he 
becomes morose—it staggers him to lose 
his old feeling of superiority, his title to 
family leadership. 

A man who has a wife and cannot 
keep her—and cannot, like Peter Pump- 
kin-Eater, put her in a pumpkin-shell— 
loses caste in the eyes of other men. 











Nor is this a light matter. Any condi- 
tion that imposes a sense of inferiority 
is, of course, a serious condition. For 
generations women fought that condi- 
tion and sought to rise above it. It is 
a fine bit of irony that men should 
now be confronted with a similar dilem- 
ma. 

And further irony—the wise woman, 
realizing that her husband is in fact the 
most childish of her children, must in- 
vent some little method for saving his 
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feelings and preserving his place before 
the world, and particularly before him- 
self. 

In short, the modern woman, if she 
wants both marriage and a career, must 
compromise a bit with the one to pre- 
serve the other. But compromise, Heav- 
en knows, is nothing new to her. For 
generations she has had to practise it, 
and surely she hasn’t forgotten how, 
even though she travels new paths and 
engages in battles on her own. 
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BY ABBIE CARTER GOODLOE 


set high on the side of the Alp up 

which the flowering spring was 
rushing, looked like a brown speck 
against the white of the myriad narcis- 
sus blooms. Seen from the sun-warmed 
loggia of Penrose’s villa, its outlines be- 
came distinct and alluring. One could 
make out the big, flat stones scattered 
over the roof; the ornate band of carv- 
ing across the front; the small entrance- 
door and the windows with their co- 
quettish flower-boxes filled with pink 
geraniums and delphinium, vivid 
against the dark cypress wood. 

But, charming as the little brown 
chalet was, it must have been several 
days after my arrival at the Villa Scar- 
latti before I really noticed it. I had had 
no thought of staying with the Pen- 
roses, but both Ross and Adela simply 
refused to hear of my going to any of 
the innumerable hotels that align in ser- 
ried ranks the shores of Lake Geneva 
at Montreux and, almost before I knew 


S*= from the lake, the little chalet, 





it, I had promised to spend a week with 
them and the chauffeur was on his way 
to the débarcadére to collect my slender 
luggage. I gathered that at the Villa 
Scarlatti friends came and went in a 
most casual and hospitable fashion. 

For the moment, however, there hap- 
pened to be only one other house guest 
besides myself—a very pleasant young 
Frenchman, André de Pillot. From 
Adela I learned that he had been first 
secretary of the French embassy at Mex- 
ico City for several years, that he was 
home on leave, and that he had come to 
Montreux to play in the international 
tennis tournament. Among the many 
likable things about him was an un- 
common talent for drawing. As we sat 
in the garden, in the cool, sweet-scented 
mornings, he would make admirable 
sketches of Adela’s splendid fair head 
against a trellis of climbing roses, or 
bits of the marvellous panorama of the 
Savoy Alps spread out before our en- 
chanted eyes. 
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Late one afternoon as de Pillot and I 
lounged in the loggia, my eyes, roving 
up to the Caux-Palace, took in for the 
first time, the little brown chalet perch- 
ed gaily half-way up the hillside above 
us. It struck me as curious that Penrose 
had never made any reference to it. He 
was at the piano but I called out to him 
ruthlessly. 

“I say, Penrose, you’ve never told me 
who lives up at the little chalet above!” 
The music stopped abruptly and Pen- 
rose, stepping through the French win- 
dow, came out into the loggia. To my 
surprise he seemed embarrassed. 

“Haven’t I?” he said uncertainly. 
“Well, I don’t know who has it now 
and I don’t care. I always think of it as 
Stuart Hutton’s chalet-—Hutton used 
to live up there.” 

“Hutton!” I shouted. “You don’t 
mean the Stuart Hutton who wrote 
‘Due East’?” 

“Yes—I do.” 

I gazed at Penrose in stupefaction. 
Stuart Hutton, the man who had made 
a tremendous sensation with his two 
novels, “‘Dragon’s Blood” and “Due 
East”; who had mysteriously disappear- 
ed and had finally committed suicide, 
had lived on the same hillside with Pen- 
rose and he hadn’t mentioned the fact! 

“I don’t talk about him much,” Pen- 
rose explained briefly in reply to my as- 
tonished questioning. “You see, I al- 
ways liked him—in spite of everything. 
And—I always blame myself.” 

Adela, who had joined us, took a 
chair beside her husband and laid an 
arm, in a subtly protecting fashion, 
across his shoulder. 

“Ross is absurd,” she said, looking 
in a queerly defiant way at de Pillot and 
myself, “but he fancies he’s partly re- 
sponsible for Hutton’s suicide—or, at 
least, that he might have done some- 
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thing to prevent it. It’s perfectly ridicu- 
lous, of course.” 

“I'd forgotten that Hutton drowned 
himself in Lake Geneva,” I murmured. 
I was confoundedly sorry I had brought 
up the matter. 

“Hutton?—one of your literary 
men?” inquired de Pillot. Penrose was 
staring out across the lake, so I answer- 
ed for him after an uncomfortable 
pause. 

“Yes. An unusual and interesting af- 
fair, I believe, though I don’t know any- 
thing about it at first hand. It was hush- 
ed up, some way or other, wasn’t it, 
Ross?” 

“Yes—though Clare Whitney was 
for having it all aired thoroughly. She 
was implacable—like all good women 
when they think they’re doing right.” 

Adela leaued back and, unseen by 
her husband, shook her lovely head at 
de Pillot and me. 

“Why talk of it?” she said brightly. 
“Tt’s a rather‘unpleasant subject ‘ 

“Nonsense! Why shouldn’t we talk 
of it?” demanded Penrose truculently, 
twisting himself about in his chair. 

“Well, you always blame your- 
self. 

“Yes and anybody else would!’ He 
got up, took a few quick turns about 
the loggia, puffing nervously at his ciga- 
rette. Suddenly he stopped and faced de 
Pillot and myself. 

“Look here!—I’d like to tell you two 
the story and get your opinion as to 
whether I was culpably stupid or not. I 
tell myself I was a damn fool about the 
whole thing!” 

“I couldn’t imagine you being ‘a 
damn fool’ about anything, my dear 
monsieur,” said the Frenchman, smil- 
in 








rd certainly like to hear the story,” 
I ventured and seated myself prepara- 
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tory to listening. Penrose sank into a 
chair opposite and lit another cigarette. 
He waited an instant and then began to 
speak quickly. 

“Tt all happened a year ago—shortly 
after we had come up here for the sum- 
mer. The little brown chalet, which 
had had an ‘a louer’ sign on it, sudden- 
ly acquired a tenant and I was immense- 
ly interested to learn, later, that it was 
Stuart Hutton who had taken it. Of 
course Adela and I did the neighborly 
thing and, soon after his arrival, invited 
him to dine with us. He declined— 
much to my regret, for I admired his 
stuff tremendously—and with such 
scant courtesy that I decided huffily to 
leave him strictly alone in future. 

“But not long afterward a guest 
failed us on the eve of a dinner-party 
and Adela, in despair, suggested that I 
invite Hutton again. I didn’t believe for 
an instant he would accept the eleventh- 
hour invitation and I didn’t much care, 
but I thought I’d make the effort for 
Adela’s sake. I went to the telephone 
and picked up the transmitter. I got him 
immediately and to my surprise he in- 
stantly agreed to come. I put down the 
phone and turned to Adela. 

“ “He says he’ll be delighted to ac- 
cept. Must have had a change of heart!’ 

“Hutton came, punctual to the min- 
ute, and, after the introductions and 
some perfunctory talk in the music- 
room, we came out here in the loggia, 
where Adela had ordered dinner served. 
It was a lovely night. We spoke almost 
in whispers at first—afraid of disturb- 
ing the enchantment of the scene. But, 
little by little, the constraint wore off 
and we became lively enough—all ex- 
cept Hutton, that is. There was an in- 
eradicable look of melancholy in his 
eyes even when he smiled and said de- 


lightful things to Adela, his sleek, dark 
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head bent to hers. He was certainly 
handsome, I decided as I looked at him 
across the table. But some note of weak- 
ness, the hint of something insecure, 
unstable in his make-up, jarred on me. 
He looked—I phrased it to myself rath- 
er vaguely—as though he was not the 
sort to ‘carry on.’ With it all there 
was something ingratiating, disarming 
about him. I took a tremendous fancy 
to him. 

“But, while he appealed to my heart, 
he somehow disappointed my _ head. 
His opinions, his whole attitude of 
mind, struck me as being banal. I had 
certainly expected something consid- 
erably more stimulating and original 
from the author of ‘Due East.’ He was 
one of those chaps who hold themselves 
in reserve, save their best for the print- 
ed page, I concluded gloomily. 

“Under cover of the darkness I 
studied him at my leisure. Four years 
before, when “Dragon’s Blood’ had ap- 
peared, a delighted public had hailed 
him as a new force in literature and 
had awaited with flattering interest his 
next opus. It was unaccountably slow 
in coming. With the rest of his admir- 
ers, I was hard put to it to explain his 
long silence and I heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when at last “Due East’ made its ap. 
pearance. It was an immense advance 
over his first novel and in no time had 
achieved the dubious compliment of 
becoming a best-seller. The stage and 
movie rights were bought up at fabu- 
lous sums. Hutton became famous at a 
bound. Women’s clubs, from Boston to 
Walla Walla, bespoke his attendance at 
crowded functions in his honor; theatri- 
cal, literary, social organizations elected 
him to membership with, and without, 
his consent; tentative overtures were 
made him from half a dozen colleges to 
join their English departments. And 
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then, in the midst of all ‘the shouting 
and the tumult,’ Hutton suddenly dis- 
appeared. And while his world was 
wondering where he might be, I had 
had the luck to stumble upon him on a 
flower-strewn hill above Lake Leman! 

“‘The ice once broken, I had no inten- 
tion of losing touch with Hutton and 
I saw a lot z him during the next few 
days. I felt a real thrill at finding my- 
self in the company of a man who had 
arrived so early and with such resound- 
ing success. It is true, however, that 
when I was with him the echoes of that 
fanfare of public approval sounded, 
somehow, very far off. Perhaps it was 
because he received all mention of it 
with an indifference that savored of 
something deeper than modesty—a 
coldness that aroused both surprise and 
disquietude in one. I shan’t forget in 
a hurry the rebuff my very sincere eu- 
logy of ‘Due East’ met with, for ex- 
ample. 

“It ought to get the Pulitzer prize 
—it’s great!’ I said enthusiastically. 
‘Greater even than “Dragon’s Blood” 
had prepared the public to expect. It 
isn’t often that an author hits the lit- 
erary bull’s-eye twice in succession. 
And the last mark was a severer test of 
your prowess than the first!’ 

“While I was speaking he looked at 
me almost offensively—as though sus- 
pecting I was making fun of him— 
mocking him. I fumbled mentally for 
the exact equivalent of the look he bent 
on me. He must have sensed my sin- 
cerity and my surprise at his attitude, 
however, for he suddenly laid an arm 
about my shoulder and said, half angri- 
ly, half contritely: ‘My dear Penrose, 
spare me all that! I’m sick and tired of 
hearing about “Dragon’s Blood” and 
“Due East”—especially “Due East”! 
We can surely find a thousand things 
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more interesting to talk about than my- 
self.’ 

“In spite of this embargo, we did 
find many mutual interests. We cruised 
about the lake, played golf together at 
Bex-les-Bains, and took long walks up 
the mountainside. Especially do I re- 
member a golden afternoon we spent to- 
gether in the Castle of Chillon, seated in 
one of the deep clefts in the solid mason- 
ry of Bonnivard’s dungeon. Hutton 
looked about the vaulted chamber with 
its gloomy grandeur and tragic associa- 
tions and shook his head. 

“*A magnificent but dreadful place!’ 
he said with a wry smile. 

“* ‘Not a bit of it!’ I cried. ‘We hold 
life too precious in these days, Hutton! 
Those old feudal overlords had the 
right idea. If a retainer served the dukes 
of Savoy well, he was given a castle and 
lands—a magnificent gesture, you'll 
allow! If he did them a real or fancied 
injury, they didn’t invoke the slow, de- 
vious processes of the law—they simply 
chained him up here, in their private 
and personally conducted dungeon, or 
chucked him through that door into 
the lake—which happens to be“‘a thou- 
sand feet in depth” just here!’ I got up 
and went over to the sinister opening in 
the stone floor from which worn, nar- 
row steps led down to a padlocked door 
and eternity. 

“ “Extermination became a fine art 
in these surroundings, Hutton. To take 
a last look from these walls at an in- 
effably lovely scene, to walk—perhaps 
with a friendly stone dragging at one’s 
foot—down to the deep waters of this 
most beautiful lake and let them close 
over one’s weary head! It’s an exit fit 
for a prince!’ 

“Laughing at my tirade, I swept an 
arm toward the little flight of steps and 
looked at Hutton. To my astonishment 
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he was intensely pale and his dark eyes 
were fixed on me with a curious, dis- 
quieting expression in them. Looking 
back on it now, I can see what a damn 
fool I was to have talked asI did. . . . 

“A few days later Adela received a 
telegram from an elderly, globe-trot- 
ting aunt saying that the lady was ill 
in her hotel at Lucerne and would 
Adela come at once? The first thing I 
did after Adela had left me for the near- 
pneumonia victim, was to walk up to 
Hutton’s chalet. Since that afternoon at 
Chillon I had felt a vague uneasiness 
about him—the subconscious necessity 
for keeping an eye on him. 

“When I arrived I found him sitting 
in his little garden behind the chalet, 
alone and depressed. I was glad I had 
come. We had a long and pleasant con- 
versation and I was just thinking of 
leaving when we heard the sound of a 
motor-car coming up the road. It stop- 
= in front of the chalet and a moment 

ater there was the tinkle of the door- 
bell and the young Swiss boy who did 
for Hutton appeared with a calling- 
card in his hand. 

“Hutton took it from him and as he 
read the name upon it a look of the most 
intense surprise and happiness swept 
over his face. Almost at the same instant 
a young lady appeared on the threshold 
of the door, which the boy had left 
open behind him, and I saw Hutton rise 
precipitately and go forward to meet 
her. 

“* “Clare!” he cried and stretched out 
both his hands. 

“To my entire astonishment, I saw 
the girl put hers behind her back and 
look at Hutton with a stony contempt 
in her dark-blue eyes that stopped his 
advance effectually. His extended hands 
fell to his sides and he gazed in pale 
astonishment at the beautiful, angry 
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girl. ‘A spirit in my feet’ informed me 
that I had better take my departure and 
leave them to themselves. I rose quick- 
ly, my chair scraping noisily on the 
gravel. 

“ “Excuse me, Hutton—I must be 
going.’ He turned to me in a dazed 
way. 

“ “Wait a minute—I want you to 
meet an old friend—Miss Clare Whit- 
ney. Mr. Ross Penrose, Clare.’ 

“I bowed to the young lady. ‘Old 
friends? Ah, then I am sure you have 
much to say to each other and I had 
best go!’ I murmured with as ingratiat- 
ing a smile as I could achieve on short 
notice. Miss Whitney turned her hand- 
some eyes from Hutton and gave me a 
cool, detached stare. 

“*Thank you,’ she said briefly. 
“You are right—we have much to say 
to each other.’ 

“ “In that case—’ I smiled again and, 
with a bow to the young lady who had 
so summarily dismissed me, passed 
through the garden to the grande route 
which led downward to the Villa Scar- 
latti. 

“Both pride and discretion warned 
me not to look back, but, at a bend of 
the road, I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion. I saw Hutton still standing as I 
had left him, his head sunk on his 
breast, while the girl before him was 
speaking forcibly and rapidly. Sudden- 
ly I saw her hold out a letter to him, 
then fling herself into a chair and cover 
her eyes with her hands. Of course I 
was confoundedly intrigued by the 
whole thing and couldn’t stifle sundry 
unworthy regrets that I had beat so 
hasty a retreat. 

“An hour after my return I heard 
the sound of a motor-horn and caught a 
glimpse of the white face and stormy 
eyes of Miss Clare Whitney as she roll- 
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ed downward in her taxi past the Villa 
Scarlatti to the débarcadére. 

“T sat here in the loggia for a long 
while that evening, thinking of poor 
Hutton alone, up at his gay, insouciant 
little chalet, where, all unexpectedly, 
Tragedy had intruded. I hoped he 
would telephone me. I would sleep bet- 
ter, I decided sentimentally, if I heard 
from him. But no word came then nor 
during the following morning. By 
afternoon I was so troubled by the 
whole mysterious business that I de- 
termined to walk it off. Instinctively I 
set out for the Castle of Chillon. .. . 

“Looking back on it, I don’t believe 
I was a bit surprised, on entering Bon- 
nivard’s dungeon, to see Hutton in the 
deep embrasure of the casement where 
we had sat a few days before. I realized 
at once that, subconsciously, I had ex- 
pected to find him there, and I also real- 
ized that he expected me. [t all seemed 
quite natural and he wasted no time in 
explanations. He just moved over to 
make room for me beside him. 

“I know you must have thought all 
that business yesterday damn queer,’ 
he began at once, turning a haggard 
face to mine. I started to lie, but he cut 
in mercilessly. 

“ “Oh, yes, you did!—and naturally 
enough, too.’ He twisted himself side- 
ways and looked out at the rippling 
green water. ‘I'd like to tell you about 
—myself—if you don’t oak ; 

“I wanted to protest. I felt utterly 
disinclined to hear anything, for my 
curiosity of the day before had entirely 
vanished. 

“*You don’t owe me any explana- 
tions,’ I murmured. 

“ “Perhaps not,’ he assented grimly, 
‘but Id like to tell you, just the same. 
Good God!’ he burst out, ‘can’t you see, 
man, I've got to talk to somebody ?” 
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“T laid a soothing hand on his arm. 
‘Go ahead, Hutton—you know well 
enough I’m interested,’ I said. 

“He looked at me and I could see 
that for an instant his determination 
wavered. Then he took his courage in 
both hands and plunged into his story. 

“* *T don’t remember when the desire 
to write first got me. I suppose I had al- 
ways meant to, and then teaching and 
newspaper work had begun to pall on 
me horribly. About five years ago— 
when I had saved up enough to subsist 
on for a while—I broke loose, gave up 
everything, and started in to write my 
first novel. The plot of a good story had 
come to me—just how I’ve never 
known. I suppose even the dullest mind 
flares up brightly once!’ Hutton spoke 
with a bitterness impossible to describe. 
After a moment’s silence he went on. 
‘The writing had seemed easy in per- 
spective, but I soon found out that it 
was hard work, Penrose—sheer slav- 
ery! ... Well, I kept at it doggedly, 
but no one was more surprised at the 
success of ““Dragon’s Blood” than I was. 
I could hardly believe my good fortune. 
I quickly accustomed myself to it, how- 
ever, and to the social kowtowing and 
the luxury I soon allowed myself. I got 
hold of a good suite of rooms and a Jap 
valet and enjoyed myself hugely—for a 
while. Then I began to notice that my 
new friends were beginning to wonder 
about me. At first there were assump- 
tions that I was deep in a new novel, 
then questions as to what I was doing, 
then hopes that something interesting 
would soon appear. It became torture 
after a time. 

“ “Of course I saw that I had to get 
busy. Ever since finishing “Dragon’s 
Blood” I had been casting about in my 
mind for the idea of another story that 
logically had to go my first woe one 
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better. But to my dismay I hadn’t been 
able to find a peg to hang a new con- 
ceit on. I had gone dry. I felt myself 
slipping backward—like a slow freight 
passed by the literary expresses with the 
new men aboard! The ghosts of ideas 
came and went in endless procession, 
but nothing arresting, nothing worth 
while. I worked feverishly at impossi- 
ble plots, abandoning one after the 
other, as they proved valueless. I felt 
like a man in a nightmare. I wanted to 
run, to reach the goal, but I was bound, 
helpless—you know the awful sensa- 
tion. At last I realized the bitter truth 
—that ““Dragon’s Blood” had just been 
a lucky fluke. I had shot my bolt. I was 
just one of the thousands of one-story 
cae 

As Penrose ceased speaking I heard 
André de Pillot utter a soft exclamation 
and saw him lean forward over the 
table, his eyes fixed intently on our 
host. After an instant’s silence Penrose 
lit another cigarette and resumed Hut- 
ton’s story. 

“*To make the matter infinitely 
more tragic to me,’ went on Hutton, ‘I 
had met “the only girl”! She was the 
daughter of the president of a Southern 
college that had invited me to join its 
faculty. It was at a garden party during 
commencement week that I first saw 
her. She—but what’s the use of talk- 
ing ?—you’ve seen her, too.’ 

“T looked at Hutton in amazement. 
“You mean r 

“*Yes—Clare Whitney! Almost be- 
fore I had spoken to her I knew I was 
done for. The best of it was, she seemed 
to like me, too—she had read “Drag- 
on’s Blood” and admired it. She be- 
lieved in me, Penrose! She cast a sort of 
spell over me—lI felt sure of myself 
once more. I went back to New York 
determined to work out my literary sal- 
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vation, filled with the hope of recap- 
turing whatever it was that had made 
me write “Dragon’s Blood.” But it had 
escaped me—left me flat! The creative 
impulse in me was dead. You can im- 
agine the despair that seized me! ... 

““*And then he came. It had been 
one of my curses that I had seemed to 
inspire hero-worship, Penrose. I stirred 
the imagination of the younger men— 
God help ’em! And this one—Orr— 
Remsen Orr—was no exception. He 
wrote me—wanted the inestimable fa- 
vor of a personal interview! Something 
his note aroused both my interest 
and my curiosity. I told him to come, 
but I hardly expected him. It was a 
wild night—a driving, cold rain that 
froze as it fell. But he came—oh, yes, 
he came! You can’t side-track Destiny 
by a sudden downpour and a spectacu- 
lar drop in the mercury! ... 

““T found him a young fellow about 
my own age. Curiously enough he was 
an alumnus of the Southern college 
where I had met Clare Whitney. He 
had known her slightly during his col- 
lege days, he said, and added that he 
had heard that she had just gone down 
to Mexico to visit friends. . . . We 
talked for two hours and he told me the 
story of his life. He was absolutely 
alone in the world, it seemed, and I was 
the only human being to whom he had 
confided his literary ambitions and his 
year’s hard work on his novel. His ela- 
tion over the secret between us was the 
most delicate compliment I had ever 
had paid me... . 

“When Orr got up to go—he was 
motoring out to the little Westchester 
place he owned—he left me the manu- 
script of his book. What he had really 
come for was to ask me to accept the 
dedication. But I was to read it first. If 
I liked it—deemed it not unworthy! 
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—think of it, Penrose!’ As Hutton said 
that he looked at me with a really ago- 
nized expression and stopped speaking. 

“ “Go on, Hutton,’ I urged. I want- 
ed to get it over with. 

“ ‘Well,’ he recommenced, ‘I tried 
to make Orr stay with me—it was such 
a fearful night. But he declined. I’ve 
always been glad I begged him to stay 
—that I really did try to avert fate. It 
makes what happened a little less des- 
picable, perhaps. . . .’ 

“Hutton turned his ravaged face to 
me, as though appealing dumbly, in 
advance, to my leniency; then hurried 
on. 

“ “Tt was late when Orr left me, and 
I tossed the manuscript on my table 
meaning to read it the next day. But I 
couldn’t resist the pull of that flat pack- 
age. A bitter curiosity possessed me. I 
sat down, cut the string, and the typed 
sheets fluttered out to me. I began to 
read. ... The storm was over and day- 
light was whitening my window-panes 
when I turned the last pages of “Due 
East.” ’ 

“* “Due East”’?’ I stammered. Hut- 
ton raised his tragic eyes to mine. 

“ “Don’t pretend you haven’t under- 
stood!’ he said angrily. I stared at him 
in bewilderment. 

““But how—’ I began. 

“*This is “how,” ’ he cut in savagely. 
‘I went to bed and slept until noon. 
When I woke up my Jap brought me 
my breakfast and the morning paper. 
From the front page there leaped at me 
the account of Orr’s death. His car had 
skidded on the Katonah road, over- 
turned, and he had been catapulted, 
head foremost, against a telegraph-pole. 
. . . It wasn’t until the next day that 
I began to wonder what I was to do 
with the manuscript he had left with 
me. He had told me that he hadn’t yet 
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approached any publisher about it and 


there wasn’t a soul to go to that I knew 
of. From what he had said I felt sure 
that he hadn’t even a lawyer or business 
agent... .. Hutton waited a moment. 
‘I swear I would have given up the 
manuscript if there had been any one to 
give it to. You believe me, don’t you?’ 
he burst out fiercely; then looked away. 
‘No—of course you don’t!” he said bit- 
terly, and added: ‘And you’re dead 
right not to. I suppose I never meant to 
do a thing about it. I fooled myself from 
the start—kept telling myself that mor- 
ally it was mine. Hadn’t he dedicated 
it to me? Hadn’t he said that my work 
had inspired him to write it?—that if 
it hadn’t been for me “‘Due East” would 
never have been penned? You know 
the sort of thing one tells oneself to 
justify some scoundrelly action. ... And 
then there was the tempting certainty 
that not a soul knew about the book. 
... 1 was absolutely safe . . . and he was 
dead—it couldn’t do him any harm. 
I almost persuaded myself that he 
would want me to father the book— 
I'd got that low! 

“““But perhaps I would have done 
something about it had it not been for 
the thought of Clare Whitney. With 
“Due East” success was certain, over- 
whelming. . . . Icouldn’t give up that 
chance! . . . I waited three months— 
oh, I was damn careful! But I felt sure 
that if anybody had known about the 
manuscript they'd have shown up by 
that time. . . . Then I went to my 
publishers. . . . 

“Well, you know what happened. 
One edition after another sold out. Rol- 
lins’s dramatization of it was a huge 
success—the money’s been pouring in. 
. .. In the midst of all the hubbub I slip- 
ped away. I was too great a coward and 


knave to confess that I had duped the 
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public, but, at least, it sickened me to 
accept its applause any longer. So I 
came over here to be alone and I kept 
to myself, as I had sworn to do, until 
the other evening when you called me 
up. You caught me in a bad moment— 
an irresistible need to get away from 
myself—to be with decent people once 
more—sent me to you.’ 

“He broke off and, leaning from the 
casement, stared miserably down at 
the deep water with the flickering sun- 
light on it. I tell you, de Pillot, my heart 
ached for him,” said Penrose. 

“T am sure of it, monsieur,” re- 
plied the Frenchman courteously, but 
in what struck me as a curiously un- 
sympathetic voice. Penrose did not seem 
to notice it, however, and went on after 
a pause. 

“*And what did Miss Whitney say 
when you went to her?’ I asked Hutton. 

““T never went to her,’ he replied 
slowly. ‘She had written me on the 

ublication of “Due East”—a wonder- 
Fal letter. When I read it I knew that 
the damnable lack of imagination 
which had mocked my attempts at 
creative work had failed me once more. 
I hadn’t realized until then just how 
completely I had ruined every chance I 
had had—how impossible it would be 
for me ever to go to her again.’ 

“ “But she came to you—’ I hazard- 
ed, somewhat sardonically. 

“Hutton threw up his head. ‘Ah, not 
as you think!’ he said quickly. ‘She 
came because she had found me out! 
She came with Orr’s letter in her hand! 
The one thing I hadn’t had the wit to 
think of had happened. I had taken it 
for granted that Orr’s relations with 
Clare had been as casual as he intended 
I should think them. But from what 
she told me yesterday I guessed, easily 
enough, that he had adored her—that 
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she had been his Egeria since his col- 
lege days. . . . When he left me that 
night he had been so elated by my talk 
with him that he suddenly decided to 
break his silence and tell her of his 
ambitions and his work. He stopped 
at his club before leaving town and 
wrote her a long letter telling her every- 
thing. She was the one person in the 
world, besides myself, to whom he could 
open his heart. . . . He sent the letter 
to Mexico City. It missed her—she had 
left for Cuernavaca. It missed her again 
and by some inexplicable mischance 
found its way to the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec where it lay, unclaimed for 
months, in the sun-blistered little post- 
office of Minatitlan. In the course of 
time it was unearthed by the postmas- 
ter, who, after a leisurely wait, sent it 
back to the American Embassy in Mex- 
ico City. Ultimately it was Sreeeded 
to her home address, but by that time 
she had left for Europe. It reached her 
two days ago at Lucerne. She had met 
your wife there—they were stopping 
at the same hotel—and Mrs. Penrose 
mentioned my name. . . . I suppose it’s 
what is called ‘the long arm of coinci- 
dence, eh, Penrose?’ His dreary voice 
trailed off into inarticulateness, ex- 
ired. 

“*And you’—what are you going 
to do?’ I ventured at last. 

“* ‘Oh, there is only one thing for me 
to do—disappear.’ 

“Disappear ? I echoed stupidly. 

“*Yes. It’s easy enough, isn’t it? 
You yourself have indicated one pleas- 
ant and picturesque way of —disappear- 
ing,’ he said, almost gaily, and waved 
a hand toward the little flight of stone 
steps. 

“I looked at my watch and rose. ‘I 
must do a little disappearing myself.’ 
I spoke unconcernedly, for I wasn’t 
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thinking much of what Hutton was 
saying. I wasn’t worrying about him be- 
cause, fool that I was, I utterly mis- 
judged him. I didn’t think he was the 
kind to commit suicide—hadn’t the 
‘guts,’ I’d have said in my blind egoism. 
No, I wasn’t thinking of poor Hutton. 
I was thinking of myself and the shock 
of bitter disillusionment his confession 
had brought me. All that I wanted at 
the moment was to get out in the air 
and sunshine. But the next morning, 
when his servant at the chalet sent out 
an alarm and we found his hat and coat 
near the sinister opening in the dun- 
geon floor, I realized that I had been 
a damn fool again and a rotter to leave 
him there, alone with his bitter 
thoughts, his tragic failure—that I had 
helped to push him over the edge of 
life!” 

Penrose stopped speaking. He lifted 
his head and looked at de Pillot and 
myself. 

“And now, gentlemen, you see why 
I can’t help blaming myself,” he half- 
whispered. 

For an instant there was a deep si- 
lence. Adela’s face was white and 
troubled. I realized that I was breathing 
quickly and that a damp sweat lay on 
my forehead. As for de Pillot he sat 
quietly smoking for a long moment. 
Then, to my surprise, he laid down his 
cigarette, fumbled an instant in an in- 
side pocket, and pulled out a pencil and 
an old letter. He leaned across the table 
and began to sketch rapidly on the 
blank side of the envelope. Suddenly 
he pushed the paper over to Penrose. 

“Is that your man?” 

Penrose picked up the envelope with 
the tips of his fingers and stared in as- 
tonishment at the sketch. 
““Yes—where’d you know him?” 
“In Mexico—met him there six 
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months ago—” Adela gave a startled 
cry and looked at her husband. 

“It was in the patio of the Jardin 
Hotel at Minatitlan. I’d been sent there 
on some government business. He told 
me the whole affair—without names 
and places, of course. He said to me, 
as he had said to you, that ‘by God, he 
had to have some one to talk to!’ He 
was a little drunk. I fancy he is often 
that way—now. I guessed he was your 
man almost as soon as you began your 
story.” 

Penrose was not listening. He was 
staring at the Frenchman, a strange 
expression in his eyes. 

“Six months ago?—you say six 
months ago? Then he didn’t ‘x 

“No,” interrupted de Pillot cheer- 
fully, “he didn’t. You were right—he 
had not the ‘guts,’ as you say.” He pick- 
ed up his cigarette. “I am happy to 
be the bearer of news which must af- 
ford you great relief, monsieur, does it 
not?” 

To my surprise, Penrose suddenly 
flung off his wife’s arm and, getting to 
his feet precipitately, faced de Pillot. 

“No, by God, it doesn’t!” he cried. 
“You've taken from me the only conso- 
lation I’ve had in all this miserable busi- 
ness—the belief that I had misjudged 
Hutton—that, in spite of everything, 
there was both courage and nobility in 
him! I told myself that his sin was ex- 
piated, since he had been capable of 
making so magnificent a gesture of 
atonement!—that he had chosen an 
exit fit for a prince! And now— 
now !” 

Penrose’s voice broke, stopped. Sud- 
denly he turned his back upon us and, 
leaning against a pillar of the loggia, 
stared up silently, a passion of regret in 
his lifted eyes, at the little brown 
chalet. 
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Hacking New York 


BY ROBERT HAZARD 


The taxi racket and one of its benevolent autocrats, a driver’s view of those who ride, 
and the philosophy of companionate cars. 


II 


HACKMEN 


HERE are all kinds of people driv- 
ing hacks in New York. There 
are a lot of gunmen, gorillas, 
etc., who serve a district leader at elec- 
tion-time and get a certain amount of 
protection in turn, and who drive taxi- 
cabs as a convenient side-line. Most of 
them are to be found on what are called 
closed lines; that is, some places where 
taxicabs stand in line for business at a 
designated hack-stand, a tough gang 
will get together and hold the line for 
themselves and keep outsiders out. 

At the other extreme there is a close 
relative of the late Elbert Hubbard who 
has been hacking in New York ever 
since automobiles came in, and he can 
tell some very good stories if you hap- 
pen to meet him in one of the Coffee 
Pots about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
eThen there is George Mast. His peo- 
ple have followed the sea for genera- 
tions. According to his story, he was a 
captain in the Merchant Marine before 
the war. During the war he was enroll- 
ed in the naval reserve. He had a couple 
of supply-ships blown out from under 
him, one right after the other, just off 
New York Harbor. After the war he 
was placed in command of a destroyer. 
One day he received orders by wireless 
to call in at Bermuda and pick up ten 
cases of special ammunition. He thought 
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they were funny-looking ammunition- 
cases, but there was nothing to do but 
obey orders. When he got into New 
York Harbor the prohibition officers 
boarded the ship at quarantine, seized 
the ten cases of special ammunition, 
which proved to be a fine assortment of 
wines and liqueurs from France. The 
orders apparently were faked by some 
one. 

George was kept out of jail but was 
retired from the service on part-pay 
pending an investigation. The papers 
in the case were supposed to have been 
forwarded to Washington. The case was 
never officially investigated. 

George is, as he describes himself, 
“fair, fat, and forty,” but he manages 
to get by driving a taxi, as his part-pay 
is hardly enough to support his family. 

He had to report occasionally to the 
Naval Reserve office then at Ellis Island. 
He used to drive the cab down to South 
Ferry, park the car and put his old tin 
hack badge in his pocket. The Reserve 
kept a launch there to ferry people over 
to the offices. The sailors would remem- 
ber Mast, salute and man the boat to 
take him to the Island and for the mo- 
ment he would be an officer again. Then 
he would return, put on the badge and 
go back to hacking. 


SOLD THE FORD 

I finally decided that I had better sell 
my Ford taxi and buy a new one, but I 
thought it a good idea to work for other 
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people and try out the various makes of 
cars at somebody else’s expense before 
I made a decision as to what to get. 

A well-known racketeer, whom we 
will call Harry, had recently bought five 
hundred Yellow cabs and had obtained 
the concession at Grand Central and 
Penn Station. I went over to their ga- 
rage on 49th Street and applied for a 
job. I was sent out with another appli- 
cant and a mechanic for a tryout. While 
I had driven plenty of gear-shift cars 
years before, I had been driving that one 
Ford for so long that I had gotten so it 
was a part of me, like my own hands 
and feet. I didn’t have to think about 
anything any more. I just thought 
“stop” and I stopped; I thought “start” 
and I started. When I took the wheel 
on the Yellow cab, I was all at sea. I 
shoved the clutch in expecting the car 
to go ahead in low. Nothing happened. 
Then I had to think about shifting 
gears. When I wanted to give it more 
gas, I would start scratching around un- 
der the steering-wheel for the throttle, 
and there wasn’t any. Then it would oc- 
cur to me that I had to step on it. So I 
didn’t make a very good showing. The 
other fellow, however, made out all 
right, as he had been driving a Shaw 
previously. 

We all went back to the employment 
office, and the mechanic told the em- 
ployment-office man something in pri- 
vate and went out. Then the employ- 
ment manager took down my name and 
address, license numbers, etc., and gave 
me a badge, and I was all set to go to 
work, and he told me to report at the 
25th Street garage. Then he turned to 
the other fellow and said: “I am afraid 
you haven’t had enough experience; 
you had better go to work for somebody 
else for a while and then come back.” 

I saw the employment manager had 
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got us mixed. When the other fellow 
started in to explain that he had been 
driving a Yellow right along and knew 
all about them, the employment man- 
ager caught on he had made a mistake, 
but he didn’t want to admit it, so I back- 
ed on out the door. I knew the other fel- 
low could come back the next day and 
get a job if he wanted to, and I also 
knew that with a few hours’ practice I 
would be perfectly familiar with the 


Yellow. 


WORKING FOR HARRY 


I reported at the 25th Street garage 
that evening ready to go to work on the 
night-line. It was an interesting bunch 
of men waiting for the cars to come in. 

Harry had been brought up in Hell’s 
Kitchen and had been a taxi-driver, play- 
ing the closed lines on the waterfront. 
When prohibition came along, he got 
into the bootlegging game and made 
rapid strides. Possibly his success was 
due to the fact that he already knew the 
best of the gunmen and gorillas in New 
York that were necessary to the busi- 
ness. When he was at the high tide of 
his success, he bought five hundred Yel- 
low cabs at a crack, got concessions at 
Grand Central and Penn Station and 
put all the gorillas in Hell’s Kitchen to 
work driving them. When a West Side 
gunman got out of Sing Sing, Harry was 
there to meet him and gave him a job. 
Most of the drivers were gorillas. The 
mechanics were gorillas. The checkers 
were gorillas. The garage superinten- 
dent was an ex-heavy-weight prize-fight- 
er of considerable ability. Even the book- 
keepers in his office on Times Square 
were gorillas. 

I went very carefully about breaking 
in on the job. Whenever any one spoke, 
it had the effect of a threat. One of the 
drivers asked the superintendent if his 
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car hadn’t come in yet, and the superin- 
tendent said: “How long have you been 
working around here? Did you ever get 
a poke in the nose?” I gave my name 
and waited quietly until my name was 
called. I got on the car and got out of 
the garage very carefully. 

I made out very well that night and 
pulled in about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and discovered that we were ex- 
pected to line up the cars in a certain 
way outside to drive into the garage. A 
man at the door would holler out, “All 
right there,” when there was room for 
another cab to come in. 

When you got inside you took gaso- 
line. Then some one said, “Pull up,” as 
though it would be your last moment if 
you didn’t. You then pulled up to the 
wash-stand and somebody said “Stop.” 
Then a man came around with a box 
with coins in it which he shook and 
said: “Put something in the kitty—cof- 
fee money for the boys.”” Nobody dared 
refuse. 

The second night I took a chance and 
said, “I don’t think you boys ought to 
drink so much coffee; it’s bad for your 
health,” and didn’t put anything in the 
kitty. Nothing happened; I think proba- 
bly because they were so surprised they 
didn’t know what to make of it. 

That same night I reported that the 
rear end didn’t sound quite right, for, 
having driven my own cab, I knew it 
was better to take care of those things 
first rather than last. I made the report 
to the head mechanic. He said: ‘“What? 
What did you say?” I thought my last 
moment had come. But I stuck to it, so 
he jacked the rear end up and gave it a 
tryout, and great was my relief when 
he did hear something wrong in it. 

One night the superintendent knock- 
ed five drivers cold, one right after an- 
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other, for not pulling up and stopping 
their cars just to suit him. 

There were certain great advantages 
in working for Harry. For one thing he 
squashed all summonses. If you got a 
summons for anything, you turned it 
into the office and paid no more atten- 
tion to it. He had to cut that out after 
a while for his own protection, because 
the drivers got to going so wild they 
smashed up all the cars. Along about 
two o'clock in the morning they used 
to come west on 49th Street and on 25th 
Street to the two garages in a more or 
less steady stream, and crossed Ninth 
and Tenth Avenues so recklessly that it 
became customary for the street-car mo- 
tormen on those avenues to stop at 
49th Street and 25th Street while the 
conductor went ahead to see if the coast 
was clear. 

Now there were lots of closed lines 
at that time, a closed line being a hack- 
stand held down by a bunch of good 
fighters who beat up any driver who 
dares to get a call in that immediate 
neighborhood. But Harry kept a big 
Packard car, loaded full of gorillas, 
standing by the Pennsylvania Hotel, and 
if a driver got beat up for chiselling 
a call on any one of those closed lines, 
he could telephone the office. I was 
down at South Ferry once when one of 
his drivers got beat up. In a little 
while the big Packard appeared. Its oc- 
cupants came down and each one hired 
a cab. Then they all drove up some- 
where on Greenwich Street. The pas- 
sengers got out, and from then on you 
couldn’t hear anything but crack, bang, 
sock. There wasn’t anybody able to 
work the South Ferry line for several 
days. 

After a few of these events, word got 
passed around and his drivers went un- 
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molested although the buckers who used 
to work the West Shore Ferry line dared 
to try cutting tires on his cabs when 
they worked there. His gorillas came 
down one night and cleaned them up so 
thoroughly that their cars were left 
standing there all the next day. Even 
their friends were afraid to come down 
and drive their cars away. 

There had been a particularly tough 
bunch in a line on West 4th Street. One 
of Harry’s drivers picked up a call near 
there one night, and one of the mem- 
bers of the line threatened him. Harry’s 
man stepped down off his cab and the 
other fellow hit him. Harry’s man 
knocked the bucker down, and just then 
a cop came up and was going to put 
Harry’s driver under arrest for assault. 
The rest of the line rushed up then and 
told the cop that it was only their own 
man’s fault, that he started it; and they 
gave their own member warning that if 
he ever slugged Harry’s drivers around 
there, he could get the hell off the line. 


THE BENEVOLENT AUTOCRAT 


I went up to the office the next week 
to get my pay. Another driver there 
said: “Say, Harry, I want to borrow fif- 
teen dollars.” 

Harry said: “What do you want with 
fifteen dollars?” 

“I want to get a dress for the wife.” 

Harry said, “Go on. How can you get 
a dress for the wife with fifteen dol- 
lars?” and pushed him in the face. 

The driver said: “Well, I got twenty- 
five and with fifteen more I can get her 
a decent dress.” 

Harry called out to the cashier: “Give 
him fifteen dollars.” 

I found that Harry took care of the 
families of many of the men who were 
taken sick, sent their sick children to 
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the country, paid their doctor bills. On 
the other hand, if a driver was caught 
riding stick up (carrying a passenger 
with the flag up so the metre wouldn’t 
register the fare), the gorillas would 
pick him up at night and give him the 
finest shellacking you ever saw. 

In spite of all Harry’s generosity and 
all the beatings that were handed out, 
the drivers kept on riding stick up. I 
think they cheated him more than any 
other cab-owner in town. 

One driver had been sick a couple of 
months and his family had been sick. 
Harry had supported them, sent them 
all to the country, kept the family there 
a long time. And after all that, they got 
him riding stick up one night. When 
the gorillas got through with him, he 
was a sight to behold. 

I rode stick up on him myself, made 
a flat rate to the Bronx one night. I got 
up to 125th Street when I spotted Harry 
and the gorillas in the big Packard. I 
put the fig down real quick and they 
pulled up along side of me. He says: 
“Got a good call?” 

I said: ““Yeah, Bronx.” 

One of the gorillas got out and look- 
ed over the seals on the clock, but he 
didn’t look to see what the clock regis- 
tered. If he had seen there was only 
twenty cents on it, my goose would 
have been cooked. 

When he had been running the cabs 
a year he gave a dinner, for all driv- 
ers who had been with him over ten 
months, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
gave them all gold badges, took them 
up to the Follies in taxicabs. Under in- 
fluence of the excitement of the occa- 
sion the gorillas socked all the buckers 
playing the big Pennsylvania Hotel line 
and put Harry’s cabs on the line in their 
place. 
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One of the drivers was held up one 
night by five men, who got about thirty- 
five dollars off of him and took the cab. 
He went up to the office and told Harry 
about it, described the men. Harry 
made good the money he had lost and 
told him not to say anything to the po- 
lice about it. 

In the meantime the five men had 
had an accident with the car, and the 
police had picked them up, found the 
driver had no hack license, and knew 
the car was stolen. The police tried to 
get Harry and the driver to appear 
against the five, but he refused, so the 
police had to turn them loose, which 
might seem very generous, but the go- 
rillas picked them up about as soon as 
they got out and beat hell out of them. 


FIRED 


Harry got up a mutual benefit associ- 
ation for the drivers with dues of fifty 
cents a week to provide medical service, 
etc., for the men. We weren’t asked to 
join; the fifty cents was taken out of our 
pay; so I stopped in at the office and 
said: “Harry, I’m not interested in this 
benefit association. I already have my 
own doctor and own dentist and I would 
rather not pay the fifty cents a week.” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s all right if 
you don’t want it. We'll take your name 
off the list.”” Then he said: “Well, I 
don’t know. If we let you out, why 
then they will all back out. I guess we'll 
have to let you go, Hazard.” 

So I said: “Well, all right.” 

I went over to the cashier to draw my 
pay in full. After a few minutes Harry 
came over and said: “Are you married, 
Hazard?” 

**Yes.” 

“You got any children?” 

“Yes, I got one.” 
He looked very upset, turned to go 
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away, came back again and said: “I’m 
sorry, Hazard, but I can’t help it.” 


THE MOGUL CHECKERS 


In the meantime the Mogul Checker 
Taxicab Manufacturing Company had 
sold a lot of taxicabs in New York and 
they were taking the business away from 
everybody else. It seemed to me that it 
would only be a matter of time until 
there would be so many of them on the 
streets that they would be cutting each 
other’s throats, or some other cab manu- 
facturer would come out with a new 
cab, dolled up to catch the public’s fick- 
le fancy, and kill them off. These cars 
sold for three thousand dollars, which 
was about twice what they were worth 
from a mechanical standpoint, so I 
thought it would be better to continue 
to work for somebody else. I got a job 
driving for a very unfortunate person 
who had invested in about sixty Mogul 


. Checkers. We all worked on a percent- 


age basis; that is, the driver got 35 per 
cent of what the clock registered. Now, 
it was very easy to make a bargain with 
a passenger and leave the flag up and 
keep it up. The only question was how 
much to turn in to keep from getting 
fired, so I made it my business to ask the 
other drivers how much they booked, 
and found that on the night-line, which 
I was working, they varied from sixty to 
a hundred and fifty dollars a week. I 
noticed the boss kept letting out the tail- 
enders and trying out new men, but the 
men who turned in better than seventy- 
five a week were never reached in this 
process. I was a pretty fair hackman and 
could have turned in a hundred and 
twenty, but I thought “Why make the 
boss a present of forty-five dollars a 
week?” so I kept close track of it and 
turned in between seventy-five and 


eighty dollars. I made cracking good 
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money all that year. I saved on an aver- 
age of two hundred dollars a month 
above all living expenses. 


THE ADDICT 


I picked up a couple one night, and 
when I got them to their destination 
they handed me the money but hesi- 
tated about getting out. They were rath- 
er poor-looking people, about thirty, ap- 
parently husband and wife. Then the 
man stammered a bit and asked me if 
I knew where a person could go to take 
the drug cure. I told him I didn’t know 
but I understood the city ran a kind of 
place where they put people through a 
cure. He went on to explain he had got 
started taking drugs, and the woman 
chipped in and helped along. I finally 
got it clear that he had become addicted 
to drugs through taking stuff for in- 
somnia and now was in a pretty bad 
way, and it took so much to keep him 
going, he couldn’t make both ends meet 
any more, and he wanted to get over it 
some way. I suggested the best thing to 
do would be to call up the Board of 
Health and they ought to give him the 
information. They wanted to know 
whether, if they would hire me the next 
morning, I wouldn’t attend to it for 
them, so I said I would. 

I called and got the man the next 
morning. His wife had gone to work 
apparently. The man looked to be in 
very bad shape. He said he had been off 
the stuff for a day and wasn’t going to 
buy any more. I called up the Board of 
Health. Some girl answered the phone 
and I told her I wanted to find out about 
getting a man sent to the city institu- 
tion for drug addicts. She said: “You 
will have to come down and see the 
health commissioner.” 

I drove down to the Health Depart- 
ment building near City Hall, left the 
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man in the car, went up to the office 
and told the girl at the desk my busi- 
ness. She told me to sit down and wait; 
she would tell the commissioner. I sat 
down and waited and waited. After 
about an hour the commissioner came 
out. A woman who had come in in the 
meantime rushed up and started talk- 
ing to him. I thought: “Well, I will 
wait until she gets through instead of 
raising a disturbance. By and by she 
got through and the commissioner 
turned and started to go back into his 
office. I jumped up and said: “Hey, do 
you realize I have been waiting over an 
hour to talk to you?” 

“Well, why don’t you say what you 
want?” 

So I told him the story. 

“Why, we have nothing to do with 
that business,” he explained. “You 
will have to go see the Board of Nar- 
cotic Control.” 

“Where can I find them?” I asked. 

“The girl will look up their address 
for you.” 

The girl went through some papers 
in her desk and told me to go to 148 
Bowery, I think. I drove over to the 
Bowery, went up to a dingy office with 
a lot of benches around for people to sit 
on, and a shabby old man at the desk. 
I told him the story. 

He said: “You will have to wait until 
Mrs. comes in. She attends to that. 
Sit down. She will be in pretty soon.” 

I was getting worried about the poor 
devil in the cab. He looked pretty bad. 
I was afraid he might pass out on me, so 
I went down, helped him up the steps, 
put him on a bench so I could have him 
where I could watch him. 

We waited and we waited and we 
waited. 

Finally I went up to the desk again 
and said: ““What’s the idea? When is 
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this woman going to get in, anyway?” 

“Well, I can’t make her come in. You 
will have to be patient. You should real- 
ize you are getting all of this service for 
nothing and appreciate it.” 

“Yes, and it seems to be worth it.” 

I sat down and we waited. Finally 
the woman came in and, after fussing 
around at her desk for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, she asked me what I wanted 
and I told her the story. 

She got out a blank and said: “Now, 
what’s your name?” 

I told her. 

“How long have you been addicted ?” 

I explained courteously I wasn’t ad- 
dicted. 

She continued: “How many mem- 
bers of your family are addicted ?” 

“My family hasn’t got anything to 
do with it. This fellow wants to take the 
cure and I want to get him through it.” 

She said: ““Well, you will have to give 
me all the facts if we are going to do 
anything for you. We want to do all we 
can for you but we must know the 
facts.” 

I said: “If you want to take down 
this man’s name and have him commit- 
ted, all right. If you don’t, say so.” 

She grumbled a little bit and wrote 
the man’s name and address down. 
Then she wanted to know how many 
members of his family were addicted. 
I told her I didn’t know and I didn’t 
care. Then she went on to explain about 
how whole families get to taking the 
stuff, it’s so terrible, and so on and so 
on, what a time they have helping them. 

Finally I asked: “Well, what do you 
do next?” 

She looked at her watch and looked 
at the calendar and said: “It’s too late 
for us to do anything to-day, but maybe 
if you go up to the other office on 125th 
Street they will be able to take care of 
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you. You had better go up to see them. 
I don’t think I will be able to do any- 
thing for you.” She gave me the address 
on 125th Street. 

I lugged the poor devil back to the 
cab, and we rolled up to 125th Street. I 
left him in the cab and went up-stairs, 
told the woman in charge there I had a 
man I wanted to have committed as a 
drug addict. 

She got out a blank and put down 
my name and address. I told her I did- 
n’t enter into it; the other fellow want- 
ed to be committed. But she insisted on 
taking it down. 

“How long have you been addict- 
ed?” she asked. 

I told her I wasn’t addicted. I had a 
fellow out in the cab I wanted to get 
committed. 

Finally she put down his name and 
address. Then she said: “How many 
other members of your family are ad- 
dicted to the use of narcotics?” 

I explained over again I wasn’t ad- 
dicted, my family had nothing to do 
with it, and I knew nothing about the 
other fellow’s family. 

She said: “‘Now, are you sure you are 
not taking it yourself?” 

I said: “Well, for God’s sake, let’s get 
some action. That poor devil’s likely to 
pass out on me down there.” 

“Well, we can’t do anything about it 
to-day.” 

“Can't you send him to a hospital or 
something ?” I asked. 

“No,” she explained, “the hospitals 
won’t accept anything but ambulance 
cases, and he isn’t an ambulance case as 
long as he is in a taxicab. No,” she con- 
tinued, “‘all you can do is to take him 
down to the other office on the Bowery 
at nine o'clock Thursday morning. 
That’s the office for receiving.” 
“Well,” I said, “from the way it looks 














to me this guy will be dead before that 
time.” 

“Then you had better get him some 
of the stuff to tide him over until Thurs- 
day morning. 

“Where can I get some of it?” 

She opened her mouth to answer, 
then changed her mind. Finally she 
said: “Well, you ought to be able to get 
some of it. There are plenty of places.” 

I went down to see how the passenger 
was getting along, and he was about 
gone. He had been throwing up green 
stuff and had straightened out as stiff as 
a board in the cab. I couldn’t bend his 
arms or his legs. His face had turned a 
kind of a yellowish green. I managed to 
get out of him where we could get some 
of the stuff, so I drove over there, got a 
small bottle of it for five bucks. He took 
a small shot and commenced to feel bet- 
ter right away, so I took him home and 
arranged to call for him Thursday 
morning. 

When I got over there for him 
Thursday morning he was in pretty 
good shape. The supply had lasted him. 
I took him down to the Bowery. We 
waited from nine until about quarter 
past ten, and the woman hadn’t tse 
up yet. Finally she came in in a great 
rush and said: “Oh, you are here. Well, 
now let’s see. I have a great deal to at- 
tend to to-day. I don’t believe I will be 
able to go over with you, but you can go 
over there yourself. It’s 301 Mott Street, 
and they will tell you where you go 
there.” 

I felt right at home then because 301 
Mott Street is the Traffic Court where 
I have been so often and spent so much 
good jack. 

I drove right over there and asked 
one of the cops where you go to get a 
drug addict committed. He gave me the 
number of the room, and, by jinks! it 
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was the same old room where I had 
been three or four times previously, 
where I with a number of others had 
pleaded guilty and were fined in a 
bunch. 

We went into the room and I said to 
the clerk: “I have been sent here by the 
Board of Narcotic Control. I have a 
man here to take the drug-cure. The 
Board of Narcotic Control told me 


“We don’t care anything about that,” 
he interrupted. “All you got to do is give 
his name. Anybody can come in here 
and be committed to take the cure that 
wants to.” 

That’s all there was to it. The man 
signed his name. The clerk took it into 
the judge and he signed it. And we 


were through. 


THE DRUNKEN COP 


A cop hailed me in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. He had a drunk with him who, 
he told me, was a cop too, and he want- 
ed me to take him over to some place on 
Degraw Street, Brooklyn, and that he 
was all right. 

The fellow looked rather like a cop, 
but I didn’t like the looks of it; still, I 
didn’t see any way to get out of it, so I 
took him. When I got over there he 
climbed out of the cab in kind of a 
dazed condition and started walking off 
without offering to pay the fare, so I 
walked after him and told him he had- 
n’t paid the fare yet. He opened his coat 
showing a gun in a yellow holster at his 
hip, put his hand on it and said: “This 
is all the fare you'll get.” 

I went back to the cab and started 
following him with the cab. When he 
saw I was following him, he stepped 
out into the middle of the street and 
drew the gun. I leaned over in the seat 
so as to be protected by the cowl and 
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drove the car right at him. He jumped 
out of the way, but I caught him a 
glancing blow with the mud-guard and 
knocked him over and he dropped the 
gun. I stopped as quickly as possible and 
backed up to try and get the gun, but he 
got up and got the gun before I could 
make it, but I managed to bump him 
with the rear of the car again. Then he 
made a run to try to jump on the run- 
ning-board, but I stepped on the gas fast 
enough so that he lost his hold and fell 
again. He got up and started going the 
other way, so I backed the car, follow- 
ing him that way, which enabled me to 
use the back part of the car as a shield. 
When he’d stop and come at me, I'd go 
into low and shoot ahead a ways. We 
manceuvred around, up one street and 
down another for quite a while. Sev- 
eral men came out and advised me to 
let that guy alone, they knew him, and 
the best thing I could do was to forget it; 
but I was working for a company then, 
and if I didn’t get it I would have to pay 
it out of my own pocket. 

He tried grabbing another taxi, but 
the other drivers saw the situation and 
got away from him. Then he got a 
street-car and followed it a ways. Then 
he gave that up and tried it on foot 
again. All of this time I had been look- 
ing for a cop, but none had showed up. 
Then I came in sight of a station-house 
in that precinct, so I thought I would 
take the chance of losing him, shoot 
over there and get a cop. 

I went in and told the sergeant about 
it, giving him the name that the cop had 
addressed him by and the fact that he 
carried a gun practically unconcealed. 
The sergeant said: “What do you ex- 
pect us to do about it?” 

I said: “Well, if you don’t know what 
to do about it, I guess that settles it. So 
long.” 


He said: “‘Hold on there now; hold 
on. Who'd you say this fellow is?” 

Again I gave him the name that I 
had heard the cop address him by and 
the fact that he carried a gun practically 
unconcealed. 

“Well,” he said, “now that’s differ- 
ent. I didn’t understand before he is sup- 
posed to be a cop. I don’t think he could 
have been a cop. That’s more reason for 
us to get after him. There’s a lot of guys 
running around with fake badges. We 
got a guy the other day with a fake pa- 
trolman’s badge and a fake captain’s 
badge. You’d better go in and see one of 
the detectives. There’s no use to put a 
patrolman on this. One of the detectives 
will bring him in.” 

I went into the detectives’ room and 
told one of them about it. He had to 
make out a typewritten report on it. 
While I was talking to him, I overheard 
two of the others talking. One said: “I 
hear there was a guy got bumped off 
over at Murphy’s yesterday. Tough 
luck.” 

The other one said: “Yeh, that’s just 
the way it goes. I’ve been frisking every- 
body in that place day in and day out, 
night in and night out, and just when I 
get a day off something has to happen.” 

Well, with the report finally made 
out, one of the detectives went out with 
me to see if we could find the bird, but 
after a lot of walking around he decid- 
ed to give it up. So I never got that two 
dollars and ten cents. 


THE SCOLD 


I picked up a woman at the corner of 
Fordham Road and Webster. She want- 
ed to go to 180th Street and Van Nest 
Avenue. The cop was holding the traf- 
fic on Fordham Road. 

She said: “Why don’t you go ahead? 
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I don’t want to sit here all day. I’m ina 
hurry.” 

“T can’t. The cop is holding the traf- 
fic.” 

‘“‘How’s that? There’s fifteen cents 
on the clock already.” 

“That’s the way it works.” 

“Well, I won’t pay it.” 

“You'll have to.” 

“Well, Pll get out.” 

“All right, go ahead, but you’ll have 
to pay me the fifteen cents.” 

“T’ll call an officer,” she threatened. 

“Fine. That just suits me. There’s 
one right there,” and I pointed to one 
standing about fifteen feet away. 

By that time traffic was moving on 
Fordham Road and she said: “Why 
don’t you go ahead ? What’s the matter 
with your I never saw such a taxi- 
driver.” 

We had gone about two blocks when 
she said: “You're going the wrong way. 
Don’t you know where you are going ?” 

I slowed up. “How do you want to 

0?” 

“Go ahead. Go ahead. Didn’t I tell 
you I’m in a hurry?” 

Two blocks farther on she almost 
screamed: “You’re going the wrong 
way. You're trying to run up a big bill 
on the clock. I won’t pay it.” 

I put on the brake and said again: 
“Well, how do you want to go?” 

She shouted: “Go ahead, go ahead, 
I'm in a hurry.” 

I stepped on the gas again. 

She continued: “If you don’t know 
where it is, why didn’t you say so?” 

“I know where it is.” There is hardly 
any choice as to how to get there and | 
was going the shortest way and I knew 
that she must know it. 

“How much is the fare going to be?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, about four dollars.” 
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She almost choked. “You’re going 
the wrong way. It shouldn’t be more 
than sixty-five cents.” 

“Well, I wish you would tell me how 
you want to go. The more there is on 
the clock, the more I collect.” 

“Go on, go on. My people are wait- 
ing for me.” 

We kept this up all the way there. 

I had sixty-five cents on the clock 
and she said: “I’m not going to pay you 
more than fifty cents. That’s all it 
should be.” 

“You'll have to pay what’s on the 
clock, and, furthermore, the clock is 
still running and it will register another 
nickel pretty soon and you'll have to 
pay that too.” 

She finally handed me a dollar and 
said: “I’m not going to give you any 
tip.” 

PeThat's old stuff. I knew that long 
ago. It’s tip enough to get rid of you.” 

“You're the worst taxi-driver I ever 
saw. If it weren’t that my people are 
waiting for me, I wouldn’t have ridden 
in your old cab.” 

“Don’t worry, they can live without 
you. It’s a wonder to me they didn’t 
murder you long ago.” 

She took a deep breath and was just 
starting in all over again when I went 
into low and let the clutch in. 


NEW YORK 


POCKETBOOKS 
I am always finding women’s pocket- 


books in the cab. I brought so many 
pocketbooks home to my little daughter 
that she doesn’t know what to do with 
them all. One time I had a couple of 
cars, so that I had drivers working for 
me, and they started bringing home 
pocketbooks to my little girl. We had 
pocketbooks all over the place. 

It’s funny they all contained about 
the same things. The description of one 
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about fits them all: from five to thirty 
cents; a handkerchief; some sticks of 
chewing-gum with some portions of 
sticks, the labels carefully folded over 
the ends; a mirror; lip-stick; rouge; 
powder-puff; a rosary; and a small bot- 
tle of bichloride-of-mercury tablets. One 
contained a Christmas list: 


Uncle Tom—Necktie. 
Father—Socks. 

Cousin Jim—Necktie. 
Ben—Necktie. 
Grandpa—Socks. 
Mother—Handkerchiefs. 
Aunt Lilly—Handkerchiefs. 
Mary—Stockings. 
Gene-——Stockings. 


And one contained a list of words, 


followed by definitions: 


Exquisite—Expensive. 

Refined— . 

Hectic—A disease. 

Virgin—Y oung. 

Control—When you are experienced. 

Selfish—When an old man takes you to 
a matinée. 





Now, I don’t know that all women’s 
pocketbooks are like this, but I do know 
that this is the kind that is left in taxi- 


cabs. 


ERRORS 


I picked up an old fellow the other 
day who makes an interesting case for 
those who care for Freud’s theory as to 
errors and for those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with down-town New York. 

He hailed me at Seventh and Green- 
wich Avenues. He was a middle-aged 
gentleman, dressed in the style of old, 
old New York—black cutaway coat, 
striped trousers, vest with white piping 
around the neck, a black derby that 
came near being a high hat. He was just 
the least bit shabby, and timid. 

He said: “Now, I want you to take 
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me to that court on Lafayette Street. Is 
there a court at No. 57 Lafayette?” 

“T don’t know. The Criminal Court 
Building is near there.” 

“Well, take me down there. It’s on 
Lafayette between Lexington Avenue 
and 3d Street.” 

‘Hold on,” I said. “There isn’t any 
such place.” 

“Well, it’s somewhere in that neigh- 
borhood. Maybe it’s 3d Street between 
Irving Place and Lexington Avenue.” 

My head started to spin. “But there 
isn’t any such place.” 

“Well,” he said, “T’ll tell you. We'll 
go over and inquire at that court on 
Jefferson Street and Eighth Avenue.” 

“Wait a minute. That’s another one 
that doesn’t exist.” 

“Why, yes. You must know that 
place, that big court building there at 
6th Street and Tenth Avenue.” 

“Oh, you must mean Jefferson Mar- 
ket Court, right down here.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said, but he looked 
very downhearted, and added: “Green- 
wich Street and Tenth Avenue.” 

“All right,” I said, and I drove him 
to Jefferson Market Court, down to the 
little back door on roth Street. In a few 
minutes he came out again, all smiles 
and bright as a daisy. “I’ve got it all 
straight now. I’ve got it all straight. It’s 
No. 57 Irving Place, right between 3d 
Street and Lafayette.” 

“Hold on. I'll go in and ask him my- 
self.” As I started in, he trotted along 
behind me and said: “Maybe it’s—” 
But I didn’t give him a chance to give 
me any more. 

To the desk sergeant I said: “Say, 
Jack, where does this bird want to go?” 

He said: ““Take him up to the Do- 
mestic Relations Court, 57th Street be- 
tween Third and Lexington.” 
“Righto.” 
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I started back for the cab, with the 
old man still trotting along behind me. 
He said: “Oh, you know him.” 

“Sure.” 

I took the old man up to the Domes- 
tic Relations Court. He didn’t seem to 
be a bit pleased; rather depressed, if 
anything. There was eighty cents on the 
clock. He handed me a dollar, waited 
for the twenty cents change, and walked 
off with it. 


COMPANIONATE CARS 


I have been reading this stuff by Ben 
Lindsay about sex. I really can’t see any- 
thing more complicated about the sex 
business than about the business of buy- 
ing an automobile. 

I like a Packard. I had one that I 
drove about two hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand miles. I took care of it, 
and it never failed me. If I had to get 
out of a tight place, I could step on the 
gas, and I knew just what she would do, 
and she always did it. Owning that 
Packard to me meant being sure of hav- 
ing the car I liked best, having the ex- 
clusive use of it, being sure that no irre- 
sponsible person who had no stake in it 
would put it out of order, being able to 
take care of it and know that somebody 
else wouldn’t bang it all up. Now if that 
old Packard could talk I don’t imagine 
that it would resent the fact that I 
thought I owned it, because it would 
realize that in so far as I owned it, it also 
owned me, and I think it would have 
been rather proud of the fact that it was 
worth owning. 

People who have a lot of money don’t 
have to worry so much about buying a 
car. If they don’t like the first one, they 
can get a second one; but for ordinary 
folks it is different. 





Maybe a man would like to have a 
Buick. He feels he would be perfectly 
satished with a Buick. But he hasn’t 
money enough to buy one. Now if he 
goes and buys a Chevrolet on the instal- 
ment plan, what with the expense of 
keeping up the Chevrolet, he may never 
get money a to get a Buick. 

Some people like to buy a Chevrolet 
or a Dodge on the instalment plan. After 
they have worn the new off of it, they 
stop making payments and let it be tak- 
en away from them. 

There are some people of means who 
like to have a Ford because they don’t 
have to worry about it. If it gets smash- 
ed up, they can get another one. A sec- 
ond-hand one can be had for next to 
nothing. 

Then there are some people who pre- 
fer to ride in taxis. Of course you can’t 
expect much in a taxi. A lot of them are 
all battered up. As like as not, the pre- 
vious passenger has spit all over the floor 
and scattered ‘cigarette butts around. 
But you can get one whenever you want 
it, pay the fare when you get there, and 
a0 are through with it. Or, if anything 

appens to it, you just pay what’s on the 
clock, and get another one. 

On the other hand, there are some 
people that like to have a Packard or a 
Pierce Arrow or a Rolls-Royce. They 
would rather get what they want, stick 
to it, and keep it in good shape. They 
don’t see any fun in riding around in 
other people's Fords. 

Bertrand Russell says jealousy should 
not be considered a virtue any more, but 
if you go monkeying around with some- 
body’s Packard for which he has paid 
good money and thinks highly of, why, 
you are likely to get a busted nose, and 
that’s all there is to it. 
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The Poorhouse Goes to the Circus 
BY STARK YOUNG 


HE town clock, cracked and muf- 
fled as if it sounded through far- 
off leaves, struck nine. Nettie, the 
cook, Babe, the local bricklayer, and 
Longstreet, the little mulatto boy who 
was bound to Nettie, sat counting the 
strokes till the last was done. It was a 
night late in October, sharp enough for 
a fire on the hearth; but the cabin door 
stood open and you could see the big 
house a short distance across the yard. 
All up-stairs and on the parlor and din- 
ing-room side down-stairs was dark, but 
the hall windows and the major’s bed- 
room at the back were lighted; and the 
lamplight streamed out over the old 
box-bushes near the house and across the 
grass, which it turned into a bright green 
like paint. Everywhere else there was a 
deep, clear dusk. In the cabin a smoky 
lamp stood burning on the mantelpiece, 
which was littered with boxes and cans, 
a pair of shoes and two vases filled with 
paper flowers, fire-lighters twisted out of 
newspaper, and dried immortelles from 
the garden. The room was full of shad- 
ows. The bed in one corner and the pal- 
let behind the door could be seen dimly; 
the two chairs and the box with its old 
cushion looked black as the seated fig- 
ures outlined above them, on whose 
faces and hands and breasts and knees 
the glow of the embers cast a warm, 
steady light. 

Nettie was roasting sweet potatoes in 
the ashes and now and then raked the 
old embers away and drew out fresh 
coals to take their place. The smell of 
wood-smoke and of the potatoes roast- 
ing spread into the air. 

“When I was yo’ age, son, I pintedly 


did love sweet taters,” she said, smack- 
ing her thick lips to amuse the little boy. 

“T loves um,” Longstreet said, without 
moving from where he sat with his el- 
bows resting on his knees and his cheeks 
on his palms. 

He was nine years old now and had 
lived with Nettie since he was three, 
when his mother, who was a bad charac- 
ter in town, had gone off with a railroad 
hand one day without telling anybody 
and left the child behind. Longstreet 
was legally bound to Nettie, and she, on 
her part, was to look after him till he be- 
came of age. She had never had any chil- 
dren of her own and Longstreet was like 
her grandchild. 

“You been here fourteen years, haven’t 
you, Miss Nettie?” Babe said. He had 
been to school in Tuscaloosa and was 
careful how he talked. “Well, you won't 
be in this house much longer I reckon.” 

“Seem lak I won't, da’s right,” she 

said. Just then the front door-bell rang 
in the big house and she went to answer 
it. 
Babe rolled a cigarette slowly, lighted 
it and sat smoking, and Longstreet 
watched him, still without moving, un- 
til presently Nettie returned. 

“Tt’s de choir done come,” she said. 
“Doctor went away awhile ago; I let 
him out. "Twan’ no use his stayin’, he 
can’ do nothin mo’ and he got other 
folks sick. He sent word to de choir of 
de church, Miss Jinnie say, for um to 
come sing to Marse Ab, and dey done 
come. Dey go sing some of dem salva- 
tion hymns, I reckin.” 

“That’s all they can do, with him 
dying,” Babe said. “When I die, Miss 
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Nettie, I wish I had his chances of 
heaven, I hope to God!” 

“Me too; ain’ dat right!” 

“Yes, mam, Major Abner’s going 
straight to heaven.” 

“Gwine a wash his feet in milk, gwi 
live on milk and honey, bless Gawd! 
Da’s what he gwi do.” 

“Once when I was a young fellow I 
came here to lay the hearth again, in his 
bedroom, that’s the very room now he’s 
in, and he says to me: ‘Babe, you niggers 
in your family are smart, you ought to 
learn your trade right and educate your- 
self.’ Then he told me about Tuscaloosa. 
I ain’t never heard of it before.” 

“He jes layin’ dah wid his eyes shut,” 
Nettie said. “Miss Jinnie settin’ by ’im, 
and he jes keeps sayin’: Lucy! Lucy!’ 
He think she’s his wife, but Miss Lucy 
been daid ’fo’ you was born, Babe, sholy. 
He don’ know I spied him, but I’ve seed 
him befo’ he goes outn de house some- 
times kissin’ her picher in a frame on 
his bureau. Miss Jinnie’s settin’ by him. 
He’s all she got in de world. She ain’ had 
another thought, cepn him. She’s free, 
white, and forty-one, but she ain’ go 
leave her pa.” 

“Everybody’s leaving them these 
days,” Babe said, lighting another ciga- 
rette. 

“Yas, and dese days dey gwine to de 
devil. I thought I’s go nuss Miss Jinnie’s 
chile same as I nussed her and made her 
dem rag-dolls fer her to play wid.” 

“But she stayed with her father,” Babe 
said. 

“T made her one ol’ doll named Sally, 
- button eyes and hips and breas’s on 
1er. 

“But the bridegroom tarried, the 
bridegroom never came.” 

“Oh, dey been plenty of suitors one 
time, but she wouldn’t look at um. Cepn 
one. Dat was dat young Mr. Amos from 








Kentucky, and she done sent him away 
after she been thinkin’ fus’ ’bout him 
and den bout leavin’ her pa. I ain’ got 
eyes for nothin’, I seed her layin’ ’cross 
de bed ’bout Mr. Amos being gone, but 
I ain’ said a word. But dat was all a long 
time back.” 

“She better took him. She’s going to 
be lonesome enough now,” Babe said. 

“I wants to be in dah wid Miss Jinnie 
right dis minute, he’pin her. But she 
don’ wan’ none of us in dah, jes wants 
him to herse’f, I reckin. She tol’ me to- 
night: ‘Aun’ Nettie, don’ wait wid me,’ 
she say; and if anybody comes to de door 
jes tell um to please aixcuse her. Don’ 
seem right, me outn here, Babe, but you 
got to let de white folks have dey own 
way.” 

The sound of chords struck on the 
piano came from the house, and you 
could see lights now in the parlor. The 
old square piano had long ago grown 
dry and twanging like a great banjo. 
Nettie rose and limped to the door to 
hear better, as the choir began to sing. 

“Da’s ‘Rock of Ages Clef’ for Me,’” 
she said. “Sho is sweet music, ain’t it?” 

Babe got up also and went to stand in 
the door, but Longstreet remained 
where he was by the fire. The voices rose 
into the air. He could hear the piano and 
the rustling of the leaves outside the cab- 
in and the voices that sounded so sad 
and sweet, and he wanted to cry. 

“Yas, sir, it fo’teen years since Marse 
Ab come back fum Kansas City whah 
he been. He go try busness dah. Shutted 
dis here house and went away to Kansas 
City. But he can’ do no busness dat a 
way. What’s Marse Ab know ’bout bus- 
ness? Jes lak a lil baby. He’d give you de 
clothes offn his back if you ax him. So in 
two years here he come back poorer’n 
ever, I reckin, him an’ Miss Jinnie. Joe 
had done went off and lef’ me by dat 





time and I didn’ have nothin to live on, 
wid rheumatism so I couldn’ put one 
foot befo’ de other. I jes had to go to de 
pohhouse. Well, den Marse Ab he come 
back and Miss Jinnie, and de fus thing 
I knows he hyerd whah I was. You know 
dat pohhouse, Babe, you been out dah 
tryin to make dem chimleys stan’ up. 
You know how dey got dem five double 
cabins and a chimley between de rooms, 
and dat lil meetin-house chapel whah de 
white preachers fum town come out one 
Sunday a mont’ to preach.” She chuckled 
as she added: “Us didn’ have much 
chance to sin but plen’y time to repent, 
I reckin.” 

“That’s right,” Babe said. 

“So Marse Ab he cussed sompn turbil 
and come right out dah in de buggy and 
fotch me outn dat place, and bring me 
here to cook for him and Miss Jinnie 
eve’y since.” 

“An’ Aun’ Nettie sho know how to 
cook um good,” Longstreet said, want- 
ing to please her. 

“I’m proud to hear you say sompn at 
las’, boy, settin back dah lak de cat got 
yo tongue. What you got you thinkin 
bout? You ain’ got no sense. So Marse 
Ab come back and he ain’ done nothin 
since, nothin cepn set on de porch and 
read dem books and talk to Miss Jinnie 
and get her to play some o’ dem pieces 
on de piano. "Twan’ nobody for him to 
talk to. Ain’ nobody in dis town no mo’ 
but trash, who he gwi talk to? Hit’s fo’- 
teen years come Christmas, Marse Ab 
brung me here: right after dat fall we 
all went to de succus, fum de pohhouse.” 

Longstreet looked up. Every year he 
had seen posters in town, down by the 
railroad-sheds and on the store walls, 
telling about the circus in Memphis, but 
he had never seen one. 

“Circus in this town?” Babe said. 
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“How come don’t none come any more, 
Miss Nettie?” 

“Ain’ money enough nowadays. Cost 
too much runnin animals round in dem 
cages. Who gwi pay for dat in dis here 
town?” 

“Nobody. Well, how did you all go 
to the circus and you in the poorhouse 
is what I'd like to know?” 

The singing stopped and you could 
hear a woman crying, one sob after an- 
other. 

Longstreet jumped up and stood as 
close as he could against the wall by the 
fireplace. He kept his eyes on Nettie as 
he said: 

“Marse Ab give me a juice harp one 
time; it was in a box for it.” 

“I ’member dat red box wid dem gold 
letters on it,” Nettie said. “You could 
play um right good, Longstreet.” 

She stepped out to the corner of the 
porch, where by standing on her toes 
she could see into the lighted room. 

“He’s talkin’ to Miss Jinnie now and 
she’s kneelin’ by his side. De way he’s 
lookin’ up at her he don’ look sad. He 
gwi cross over Jordan to-night, hallelu- 
jah! bless Gawd! Hit gwi take "bout 
ev ything dey got to pay for de buryin, 
I speck. Las’ mont’ Miss Jinnie sol’ two 
of dem big beds up-stairs to dat white 
man was here fum St. Louis buyin up 
truck. But dat ain’ kin worry Marse Ab 
now. He’s happy.” 

“What I want to know is,” Babe re- 
peated, “how you-all got the money to 
go to any circus, Miss Nettie.” 

“How come it was, dey was a stray 
pig got under Uncle William’s cabin, an’ 
we cotch him and put him in a pen and 
fed him up till he lak to bus’; so when 
we hyerd de succus was come, we sol’ dat 
shoat. An’ right dah was de money.” 

“That’s right.” 
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“But hit don’ take no money dis time, 
not to git in heaven,” she said. 

Longstreet looked at her. 

“Is Marse Ab gwine right to heaven, 
Aun’ Nettie?” he said. 

“Hush up, boy, you know he is.” 

“Yas’m.” 

Nettie took her snuff-box from her 
pocket and dipped into it the stick with 
the end chewed into a little mop like a 
brush. She turned it in the snuff until 
there was a round ball of it, then put it 
between her teeth and her cheek, and 
came back to her seat by the hearth. 
Babe sat down again in his chair. 

“Hit was thirteen folks at de pohhouse 
dat fall, but couldn’ but five of us go. 
Sis Dean was too cripple wid de white 
swellin’ in her legs, an’ Eph and Rachel 
and some mo’ of um like Pindar was 
outn dey haids, and Miss Cissie too, if 
she was a white lady. So some way jes 
us five went, me and Mr. Calvin—he 
was white too like Miss Cissie—and 
Aun’ Lou, who run de place for de man- 
ager, and Uncle William and Doc, ev’y- 
body all dressed up and Doc wid his ol’ 
swallow-tail done turned green as a bull- 
frog and dat scarf-pin he got wid dem 
greasy sets, and dat striped cane lak a 
stick o’ candy. So we bumped along in 
de spring waggin down de dirt road till 
we seed de town clock. ‘Da’s Galilee!’ 
Doc hollered, an’ ’en we lef’ de waggin 
an’ went down to de sand-flats whah de 
tents was, by de depot.” 

Longstreet went over and stood lean- 
ing against her shoulder. 

“You seed all dem things in de succus, 
Aun’ Nettie,” he asked, “lak what’s in 
dem pitchers dey pastes up?” 

“Go way, cose I seed um. De big tent 
and de lil ones, and dem waggins wid de 
golden cages too.” 

“And larns?” the little boy said, rising 


up and down on his toes with excite- 
ment. 

“An’ larns and tigers and big sarpints 
and snakes, of cose, boy; whah you think 
I been? Mr. Calvin, he kep’ on ahead, 
bein white folks; but Doc, seem lak, was 
steppin on his heels, skippin along lak 
a hoppergrass. We seed dat trapee up 
dah in de air and folks swingin on it, 
and dem clowns and de knife-th’ower, 
and Mr. and Miz Snider, de lady and 
gen’man dogs. Dey lil house cotch fire 
and dey run out in dey nightshirts wid 
de baby.” 

“Baby dog?” Longstreet asked. 

“De baby was a fice dog and dem 
friends skinnin outn de house was ev’y 
kind o’ dog. Den de man say dey gwi 
send up de balloon dat night, but we 
had to go. Miss Cissie done give us a 
nickel to git her a bag o’ pop-corn, an’ 
Aun’ Lou she fotch forty cents outn her 
stockin fer Doc to slip off somewhah an’ 
git a drap o’ Christmas.” 

“An’ sho’ ’nough dey th’owed knives 
on somebody ?” 

“Longstreet, you ain’t got to be 
stretchin yo’ eyes, chile. Dat Mexican 
flung his passel o’ knives round dat gal 
o’ hisn and stuck (am in a plank of wood 
she was stannin agin, an’ she step out 
and lef dem knives makin her picher; 
da’s all ’twas, but I sho would lose my 
tas’e fer her job. An’ so den we got home 
to de pohhouse and sot dah tellin de res’ 
on um "bout what we seed, and passed 
de bottle round, an’ at ten o’clock, jes 
bout dis time, we seed dat balloon shoot- 
in up wid de fire and droppin down 
th’ough de sky. So us sot on talkin’ and 
talkin’, an’ ol’ Eph, if he couldn’ hear 
nothin’ we said, jes sot grinnin’, and we 
was tellin’ bout dat succus.” 

“I’m going to leave this town,” Babe 
said, in a voice full of contempt and dis- 
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appointment; “you don’t see anything.” 

“Da’s so.” 

“And now Major Abner’s gone there 
won’t be nobody at all but white trash 
and field niggers.” 

“Da’s so.” 

“What’s Miss Jinnie goin to do?” 

“Gawd knows,” Nettie said. 

“Anyhow I got to get on home,” Babe 
said. “So I'll tell you-all good night, 
Miss Nettie.” 

“Look out, son, Babe’s goin’,” Nettie 
said, pushing Longstreet away from her 
and rising and going out on the porch 
and down the steps with the bricklayer. 
Longstreet saw her big, motherly shape 
moving away from him and was afraid 
to stay in the cabin by himself. He hur- 
ried out and followed close beside Nettie 
and Babe, and at last slipped his hand 
into hers. When they had gone half the 
distance between the cabin and the 
house and could see the whole room 
through the windows, they stopped and 
stood looking in. The choir had gone 
except for an older woman with white 
hair, who was drawing a sheet up over 
something on the bed. Miss Jinnie was 
kneeling by the bed, her face buried in 
her hands. The white-haired old wo- 
man went to the head of the bed and 
leaned over. 

“He’s ceasted,” Nettie said, in a whis- 
per to Babe. 

“Aun’ Nettie, what dey doin’ ?” Long- 
street asked, whispering too and hud- 
dling as close as he could into her skirt. 

“Dey gwi put money on his eyes to 
make um stay shet. Come on, boy, you 
got to go to bed. You don’ want to grow 
up no runt, is you?” 

Then the old woman in the major’s 
room went out and closed the door after 
her, leaving Miss Jinnie alone with the 
dead man. 

Babe had gone home by the side gate, 
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and Nettie and Longstreet came back to 
the cabin and sat down. 

“Here, you ain’ eat yo’ sweet tater,” 
she said, as she took a stick and raked 
the potato out on to the hearth and blew 
the ashes off the brown skin of it. 

Longstreet did not kneel down by the 
hearth as he usually did and peel his po- 
tato; he sat there looking out of the door 
and into the dusk of the yard. 

“Ain’t you hongry, boy?” 

“Naw’m, I ain’ hongry.” 

“Den go lay down and go to sleep.” 

Longstreet undressed and put on his 
nightshirt, which Nettie made him wear 
instead of sleeping in his clothes, and 
went over to his pallet of quilts behind 
the door and lay lown; and Nettie took 
off her dress and her shoes—she had no 
stockings—and went in her cotton che- 
mise to blow out the lamp, and then to 
bed. The fire was all out by now and the 
cabin dark, save for the light from the 
windows of the big house which shone 
through the chinks of the walls. Long- 
street sat up on his pallet, trying to see 
Nettie’s bed and looking at these spots 
of light in the darkness. Suddenly he 
heard a cry from outside, a long, sobbing 
cry. 
“Aun’ Nettie, I’m skeerd!” he said. 

“You ain’ skeerd. You ain’ no mo’ 
skeerd’n I is.” 

“Yas I is. Who dat out dah on de 
steps, Aun’ Nettie?” 

Nettie jumped up out of bed and 
stood with her head bent to one side, 
listening. There was no one. 

“*Tain’ nobody,” she said sternly. 
“Miss Jinnie’s cryin for her pa. I reckin 
I better light dat light, you fool boy!” 
She went grumbling over to the mantel- 
piece and struck a match to find the 
lamp. 

“Anybody’d think you was crazy as ol’ 
Miss Cissie at de pohhouse. She’d come 
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skinnin outn her dooh hollerin sompn 
was in dah.” 

She lit the lamp and looked quickly 
about the room. 

“Hit’s enough to git anybody skeert 
de way you cuts up, boy.” Then she 
frowned at Longstreet as she went on: 

“Here, wait, I'll fix um.” 

She took a pan from the cupboard in 
the corner, filled it with water and went 
with it to the door, while Longstreet 
never took his eyes off her and what she 
was doing. Then she opened the door 
and set the pan on the threshold. Spirits 
will not step over water with moonlight 
shining on it. 

“Shucks, I fergit!” she said, almost as 
quickly, as she took the pan up again, 
flung the water across the porch to the 
ground, shut the door, and put up the 
wooden bar that bolted it. “Ain’ no 
moon to-night, dis here’s de dark o’ de 
moon. Jes de same——” 

She put up the pan and then went 
over and took the small mirror from a 
nail in the wall and hung it by her bed. 

“Jes de same, I my hang up dis here 
lookin-glass over my bed ; death ain’ gwi 
look hissef in de face, and da’s de truth.” 

Longstreet, hearing the crying in the 
house, began to whimper softly; he did 
not dare to cry aloud for fear of Nettie. 

“Hush, boy, don’t you be goin on. 
Miss Jinnie oughtn to be doin dat. Now 
listen, she’s stopped; da’s right. I sho 
would a stayed wid her if she’d a lemme. 
Fus’ thing in de mornin I my be in dah, 
I don’ keer what she say. You hear, boy, 
she’s done stopped.” 

Longstreet held his breath and listen- 
ed. The sobs could no more be heard; 
the place was still, not a sound. Then 
they heard the crying begin again, long 
choking sobs and moans. 


Nettie turned down the lamp but left 
it burning as she went back and got into 
bed and drew up the quilt. 

“Listen, Jesus, listen!” she murmured, 
raising her head from the pillow. “Miss 
Jinnie oughtn to be goin on lak dat, fit 
to bu’s’ her gullet; she better stop. Dat 
ain’ right. Don’ she know Marse Ab’s a 
heap better off ? He’s gone to glory. Ain’ 
never no mo’ gwi be eatin dat hottened 
over victuals de day after, and wearin 
dem ol’ patched clothes o’ hisn I done 
washed to death, he’s so particlar. Aw, 
naw, sirree, he ain’t. He’s gwine to walk 
dat golden stair.” 

The little boy had pulled his quilt up 
over his head and was half asleep. In his 
dreams he saw angels in balloons com- 
ing down with parasols; Marse Ab was 
there and bought him some pink lemon- 
ade and pink pop-corn in a ball. He 
started up with a cry, threw the cover 
down from his face, and jumped out of 
bed to listen. The sobbing had stopped 
again; everything was still; the dim 
lamplight threw shadows over the room 
and the light from the major’s windows 
came through the chinks. He ran over 
and climbed into Nettie’s bed. 

As he snuggled in beside her she pre- 
tended to be asleep. 

“Aun’ Nettie!” he cried. He was trem- 
bling all over. 

“My Gawd, boy, ain’t you sleep? 
What you come wakin me up fer?” 

“T's skeerd over dah,” Longstreet 
said. 

She put her big arm around him and 
pillowed his head on her breast, and 
with the other hand drew the covers ten- 
derly up over the thin little body. 

“If you don’ go to sleep, I my take a 
stick to you!” 

He was already asleep. 
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Warmth 


BY KENNETH GRIGGS MERRILL 


Author of ‘‘They Stand, Those Hails .. .,’’ 


ARMTH! He wondered, this 
\ \ / gray little old man, whether 
there was another person in 


the building who had any idea of what 
warmth could mean to a man. Why, it 
was the only palpable thing left in a 
vague world where existence itself had 
become hazy and bewildering. It was 
the one tangible goal in life. 

He had simply followed a group of 
people through a big door, and sud- 
denly here he was, seated on a soft 
cushioned bench . . . warm at last. If 
only those people next to him would get 
up so he could stretch out awhile and 
sleep! Funny, how inconsiderate people 
were—crowding in on him like this 
when he was so tired... . 

Something else besides the cold had 
been troubling him before he had stum- 
bled in here, for he had been walking 
a long time, looking . . . looking: doubt- 
less he would soon remember what it 
was. A stout gentleman wedged in be- 
side him—go on, squeeze, you big 
stiff!—and the faint aroma of coffee 
(that tantalizing odor which clings to 
a man who has just finished a good 
breakfast) came to his nostrils. That 
was it—he was hungry... . 

But why should he be hungry? He 
had always had a job: that is, except 
lately. Lately he hadn’t seemed to be 
able to do much, but that was only be- 
cause his head felt so funny and his 
hand trembled so badly when he tried 
to write figures. Figures! Say, there 
wasn’t any one here—and there must 
be thousands of people sitting around 
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etc. 


him—who knew as much about figures 
as he did. He’d kept books all over the 
world, he had. Kept ’em in dollars, pe- 
setas, lire, francs, marks, pounds and 
shillings. Yes, and even in yen! He 
squared his meagre shoulders. Huh! He 
guessed there wasn’t anybody in the 
world who had made journal entries in 
as many languages as he had. Like as 
not that big fat feller next to him there 
hadn’t even heard of an abacus. He 
chuckled. Aw, stare, then .. . what the 
hell! . .. And as to honesty—gosh, he’d 
lived rough and all that, but folks had 
trusted him—even when he was drunk. 

Some one was talking away. Eh, 
what was that? “Here endeth the first 
lesson.” Great Scott! He was in a 
church! The film which clouded his 
eyes so much nowadays cleared slightly, 
and his mind, brought to life by 
warmth-quickened blood, accepted the 
picture of steps leading to a chancel, 
of a fluttering mass of black and white 
that was the choir. Raising his eyes, he 
saw an altar ablaze with candles and un- 
consciously rubbed his eyes to make sure 
it was not just that old vertigo coming 
back again. 

The organ, rolling forth in the mag- 
nificent measures of a “Te Deum,” 
broke in on his consciousness slowly, 
like the crescendo of an approaching 
train. For the love o’ Mike, what was 
there about an organ to make a feller 
cry? The smooth profundity of the deep 
pedal notes set some vibration ajar with- 
in him, just as it had when he was a 
child. Compressing his colorless lips 
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into a semblance of composure, he tried 
to focus his attention on the music. 
Why, say! He knew that tune, could 


even remember some of the words: 


“All the earth doth worship thee, 
The Father everlasting!” 


Jiminy crickets! Think of remembering 
that all this time! His memory wasn’t 
going bad. He’d been worrying about 
that lately, and here he was recalling 
something he used to sing fifty years 
ago, when he was a choir-boy at Llan- 
daff Cathedral, back in Wales, where 
he was born! Ah, that was a proper 
church! The towering gray stone walls, 
green with lichen and moss, caressed 
by a thick growth of gentle vines, the 
unbuttressed eaves which spread so per- 
ilously outward, the roof, stanch these 
hundreds of years, which had always 
looked as though it might fall any min- 
ute—yes, he could see them all clearly. 
Just a little too clearly, perhaps. . . . 

Suddenly he passed his hand over his 
forehead—and found it wet. For a sec- 
ond he had felt a wave of horror—the 
same horror that had gripped him the 
day he had seen his chum Lloyd Powell 
steal from the collection-box. Lloyd, his 
chum, whom he had worshipped with 
the single-minded devotion of boyhood 
—a love which is only surpassed when 
comes the love of woman! For just a 
moment he had felt once more the cold 
dismay which had swept over him 
when, with a suspicion born of prox- 
imity, he had been accused of the theft. 
It was a stout ship and a tough ship he 
had crawled aboard that night, torn be- 
tween defending himself and exposing 
Lloyd. ... 

Perhaps he shouldn’t have run away 
like that. Leastways, five years later he 
had lost a job in Sydney because one of 
the old congregation, travelling, had 
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seen him, a decent young clerk at work 
over his ledgers, recognized him, and 
exposed his alleged guilt. It was natural 
for them to reason that he would never 
have run away if he had been innocent. 
Yes, maybe that running away had been 
a mistake. . . . Although Sydney was a 
good town—fine whiskey and plenty of 
it down there. 


“When thou hadst overcome 
The sharpness of death—” 


chanted the choir. 

Hadn’t he seen the sharpness of death 
though, in his time! Africa, that was 
where men died sharplike. Down in 
the Belgian Congo—he’d been glad to 
get a timekeeper’s job then, to keep 
body and soul together—hadn’t he 
walked into the company club one 
night, seen a black face appear at the 
window, heard the report of a rifle, and 
watched the head bookkeeper, Swan- 
son, sag down at his table like a punc- 
tured balloon? Of course the big brute 
only got what was coming to him—he 
should never have started monkeying 
with the native women—but it kind of 
took a feller’s breath away, at that. 
Funny how things worked out! He 
would never have been given Swanson’s 
job if Swanson had not been killed. And 
man, that was a real job! He’d held it 
an awful long time—most a year. But 
then, there wasn’t any job he couldn’t 
hold—as long as he watched himself 
and didn’t take too much Scotch 
aboard. Hell! There he was thinking 
about booze again—and him in a 
church! Fiercely he stared up into the 
chancel. 


“Keep us this day without sin—” 


sang a beautiful little blue-eyed boy so- 
prano, with the voice of an angel. 
Shucks! What did any of these swell- 
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looking folks know about sin—real 
sin? They should have been in China 
during the Boxer uprising. Why, no 
white man would believe what some of 
them yellow fellers did then, unless 
they had seen it like he had. And 
crooks? Say, it was something to have 
stayed cold honest, considering all the 
crooks he’d run up against in his day. 
Those birds, for instance, who had of- 
fered him five thousand gulden if he’d 
tell them the combination of the com- 
pany safe when he was tallying the 
books for a big oil company in Soerbaja. 
They were bad ’uns. When he’d told 
them to go to the devil they had slug- 
ged him, used dynamite on the safe, 
and run off with a six months’ gold pay- 
roll. Sin? Huh! He’d done a few things 
himself, but even when he was drunk 
he’d never taken a penny that didn’t 
belong to him. Once he’d woke up after 
a month’s jag in Burma—half crazy 
with the need of a shot or two to steady 
him—and a gold bracelet had fallen at 
his very feet from a passing carriage. 
He’d chased the rickety vehicle for a 
block, his head bursting, his heart 
pounding, to return it. Guess he’d get 
by old Saint Peter on the score of hon- 
esty all right.... 

What was that dominie up there talk- 
ing about now? Nothing to do with 
Burma. Burma—that was where he’d 
married that cockney girl—him a 
strapping lad of twenty-four, she a ser- 
vant in the English quarter and ten 
years older ’n him. Hadn’t he got even 
with her, though, for running away 
with a stevedore boss a few months 
later? Here he was alive and warm, 
while she had been dead forty-odd 
years. He snickered. Rare birds, these 
cockneys! What was it she used to give 
him for breakfast? Tea and toast and 
kippered fish. Pretty good for an old 
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man to remember what he’d had for 
breakfast forty years before. Yessir, with 
a memory like that he wasn’t done for 
yet—not by a long shot. ... 

““__the farmer in his humble home, 
the sailor in his hhommock—” declaim- 
ed the minister, warming up to his ser- 
mon. 

Sailoring—that was the life! Always 
a good warm bunk and plenty to eat. 
He ought to know; he’d put in two 
years of it—assistant purser on an Ori- 
ental line steamer. But them steamship 
fellers had been too particular about a 
gentleman taking a drink now and 
then. A man just had to drink a little 
something, down in the hot part of the 
world. 

Not so cold here, for that matter. A 
feller could just doze on forever. Only 
he couldn’t doze so good with all them 
candles up there blinkin’ away like the 
lights in front of the mirror at the Mira- 
mar Café back in Rio de Janeiro. And 
that big red-faced guy walking up to- 
ward the front now—damned if he did- 
n’t look just like Charlie, the Miramar’s 
bartender. Man, that was a place! Say 
all you please, a good taste for liquor 
gave a man lots of interestin’ times The 
stories he had heard in barrooms! A 
hundred times better than the guff that 
bird was slinging up there in front. 
Wonder why old Charlie didn’t throw 
him out? Charlie’d never stood for 
long-winded guys like that before. . . . 

Phew! He was gettin’ thirsty! Wish 
old Charlie would come over . . . he 
didn’t feel like walking up to the bar. 
Too many lights up there; he might 
blink and they’d all think he was drunk. 
His head did feel funny, but didn’t he 
have a damned good reason to be 
drunk? Hadn’t he won five pounds in 
the lottery that very morning? He'd 
known he was going to win—had fig- 
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ured it all out. Always had been good 
at figures. He’d just multiplied the year 
—1898—by the amount of his stake, 
two shillings, and then bought a small 
share in ticket number 3796. Sure 
enough, he’d won five pounds. And 
now he was going to have another drink 
when Charlie came back with his 
change. He’d thrown his five pounds 
down on the table just like a lord— 
nothing cheap about him, he’d let all 
these dressed-up people know! How’d 
they get in here anyhow? ‘The Miramar 
was a good honest bar, as places went, 
but it didn’t usually have what you’d 
call swells hangin’ around. 

Gosh, if Charlie wasn’t never going 
to bring his change, why didn’t that 
other feller—the one in the big white 
apron—trot down with it? The change 
from a five-pound note would look like 
a lot of money in the Miramar—he’d 
better be careful. Grab it quick and 
stow it away... . Well! Well! Here 
was old Charlie now! 

“Hell, Charlie, why didn’t you bring 
it in a barrel?” he cried gleefully, as he 
reached forth and scooped up a double 
handful of bills and silver. . . . 

A sudden horrid tumult assailed him. 
He was being pushed out of the Mira- 
mar—just when everybody was startin’ 
to sing good, too. In a surprisingly short 
time a gigantic figure in blue was stand- 
ing in front of him. In vain he tried to 
push his way past him. 

“Aw, lemme go, flatfoot,” he whin- 
ed. “You don’t want me. I was just hav- 
in’ a little drink, and—” Some one be- 
hind him was talking in a low voice. He 
caught the words “‘robbing the church.” 
He wheeled frantically. ““What’s that?” 
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he screamed. “Robbin’ a church? Me? 
My God, man, I didn’t do it. It was 
Lloyd who took that money—I seen 
him do it. He’s dead now, so I can tell 
on him. I—I x 

“Sure,” said the policeman, with a 
wink at the verger, “I know how it is.” 

Abruptly, with one of the capricious 
twists of age, the old man’s mind clear- 
ed. He heard the organ flooding the 
church with triumphant music, saw the 
long aisle, the choir, and the candle-lit 
altar. He looked down at his hands, at 
the scandalous potpourri of currency 
they clutched so tightly, and a great 
trembling came over him. He glanced 
at the policeman whose powerful fin- 
gers so easily imprisoned his thin old 
arm. Words sang in his brain, words 
from the familiar old “Te Deum” of 
his boyhood—‘let me never be con- 
founded——_” 

Him confounded? Him? With a 
lightning twist of muscle and sinew, 
learned thirty years before in a Geisha- 
house brawl, he tore himself from the 
officer, and, strangely, the terror in his 
face cleared as he flung the money into 
the aisle. Darting down the steps, he 
paused and shouted back: “You never 
would understand that was only my 
change!” Whereupon, with uncanny 
adroitness for one so old and weak, he 


disappeared in the crowd. 





Late that night a rotten old wind- 
jammer cleared the Narrows, bound 
for Chile and a load of nitrates. Safely 
hidden away in one of the life-boats, 
whimpering with hunger, shaking with 
cold, was a gray little old man... 
running away again. . 








How the American Middle 
Class Lives 


BY ONE OF THEM 


The problem is not only one of food and shelter but the need for grace in living. The Ameri- 
can middle class has been scoffed at as a plodding unimaginative crowd. Here is one of 
them who tells why plodding is necessary and why the imagination must be kept 
within bounds. It is an explanation of “respectability.” 


“ HAT I care most about in the 
\ \ / world,” said Mrs. Dickin- 
son, as she looked about her 


living-room, where her oldest son was 
06. a built-in bookcase, “‘is to 
have our children grow up among beau- 
tiful things. When we have seen them 
through college, we'll sell the house and 
retire to a flat in our old age.” 

The savings which had built the 
house had been scraped, dollar by dol- 
lar, from the salary of Professor Dickin- 
son, which amounted to twenty-seven 
hundred a year. They have three chil- 
dren, and would have had at least five 
if the salary had been larger. For seven- 
teen years they lived in a series of apart- 
ments, leaving the last one when the 
boys’ not always maidenly merrymak- 
ing caused a sudden soaring of the rent. 

Mrs. Dickinson, who could give you 
carrots three meals in a row without 
your suspecting it, feeds her family of 
five on fifteen dollars a week. She gives 
them lavishly of prunes and apples, cab- 
bage, onions, and lentils. Meat they have 
only on Sundays. In order to pay their 
church dues of ten dollars a year, the 
parents once went without fruit all win- 
ter long. Yet the family all look as if 
they had plenty to eat, and their friends 
like to drop in at tea-time, for the best 
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cake is to be had there as well as the best 
conversation. Not only is every friend 
of every member of the family welcome 
at every time in the day, but thoughts 
and ideas that you never gave yourself 
credit for find utterance in that emanci- 
pating hospitality. 

Mrs. Dickinson’s idea of luxury is to 
be able to buy a book or a piece of mu- 
sic when you want it. Because any budg- 
et they could draw up would allow so 
little for the “higher life,” so called, 
they long ago gave up keeping one. 
They prefer, instead, to buy the occa- 
sional book or picture, and to pay for it 
and for other ventures as ingenuity sug- 
gests. To help a young relative through 
college, Professor Dickinson lived on 
bread and water for six months in his 
own student days. 

All expenses are scaled down to the 
minimum. They take no magazines ex- 
cept one educational journal and the 
Boy Scout paper. Unless friends give 
them extra tickets, they never go to the 
theatre or the concert, or even to a lec- 
ture. They never travel or go on trips. 
They never dine at restaurants. They 
have no domestic help of any kind, ex- 
cept a college boy thee the Easter 
holidays to help with the spring clean- 
ing. One year, when Mrs. Dickinson 
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had diphtheria, the professor did it him- 
self in addition to all the housework, in- 
cluding the laundry and taking care of 
the children. Mrs. Dickinson was given 
a room at the home of a practical nurse, 
a Polish woman, who gave her what 
time she could spare from the butcher- 
shop where she assisted her husband. 
This arrangement proved much cheaper 
than either a bed in a hospital or a nurse 
at home. 

As in so many middle-income fam- 
ilies, sickness is the item that has taken 
the lion’s share: the usual children’s 
diseases; the inevitable tonsils, appen- 
dices, and dentistry; a broken leg; a 
double mastoid. Nothing at all out of 
the way. And yet in some years sick- 
ness has cost them a thousand dollars. 
“But I never grudge a doctor a cent he 
gets,” said Mrs. Dickinson. “I feel that 
there at least we get our money’s 
worth.” 

It was the hope of overcoming a 
chronic bronchial condition that had 
forced Professor Dickinson, shortly af- 
ter his marriage, to give up a lucrative 
teaching position in New York City 
and to accept one in a more favorable 
climate at half the salary. Had he stay- 
ed on in New York, the extra doctors’ 
bills incurred by less healthful living 
conditions would doubtless have eaten 
up more than the additional pay. 

His inability to supplement his sal- 
ary to any appreciable extent by writing 
text-books and by tutoring has been due 
to his insistence on taking the heaviest 
part of the household labor off the far 
from sturdy shoulders of his wife. She, 
in her turn, has had her three children 
in public wards to save him money. 

To support the average-sized Ameri- 
can family of five on twenty-seven hun- 
dred a bea is, I am well aware, a feat 
successfully performed by thousands of 
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our fellow countrymen. Many more 
thousands do it on less. To feed, clothe, 
house, and educate such a family ade- 
quately is no mean achievement either. 
But to do all this not only with efh- 
ciency but with grace and with an air 
of leisure; to be able, while you are eat- 
ing your eggless breakfast and your 
meatless dinner in your heavily mort- 
gaged house, to realize that your col- 
ege training has placed you among the 
favored few; to see those of your friends 
who happen to have independent in- 
comes buying themselves theatre-tickets 
and trips round the world, and not to 
resent it; to scrape carrots day in and 
day out, and to feel neither self-pity nor 
a vindictive superiority toward those 
who do not have to, these things require 
a magnanimous spirit. Talk about be- 
ing creative! That is creation at its 
source. 

Some younger friends of the Dickin- 
sons, the Hallets, began their married 
life in New York. Jim Hallet was con- 
nected with one of the publishing 
houses, and Corinna (she had given 
herself the name at the age of five) 
worked on the staff of one of those 
struggling poetry magazines whose ex- 
istence is so dramatically precarious. 
She did the housework after they re- 
turned at night to their much-ridiculed 
hole-in-the-wall, a one-room apartment 
behind a garage for which they paid 
ninety dollars a month. He read aloud 
to her while she washed the dinner- 
dishes in a kitchenette the size of a 
dumb-waiter; then she, sitting on the 
edge of the bathtub, read to him while 
he ran the washing-machine. After five 
years of this, broken only by their two- 
weeks-a-year vacations, and by their 
semiannual attacks of grippe, they had 
saved up enough to have a baby. And, 
with the fulflment of their dearest 














hope, their troubles began. Within six 
months visits to specialists and the pur- 
chase of a violet-ray machine to over- 
come rickets had swallowed up their 
savings. They had moved to a larger 
and better apartment, but could not af- 
ford sun. Tad was so delicate that they 
have had to send him away every sum- 
mer to the beach with a nurse, which his 
mother has paid for by working during 
his absence at her old job when others 
of the staff were away. Or did until two 
years ago, when her health broke under 
the strain begun when she put herself 
through college in addition to caring 
for an invalid father. For nearly a year 
she lay flat on her back in a sanitarium, 
while a series of little “mothers” of 
every nationality except American have 
cared for Tad by the day. By editing a 
book for a professor friend, Corinna 
was able in part to defray the expenses 
of her illness, but they are badly in debt. 
Tad, who will never know the com- 
panionship of a brother or sister, is now 
seven. He weighs but thirty pounds, 
and is still wearing his three-year-old 
suits. Yet the saving up for treatments 
and diets with the hope of bringing the 
most elusive of fairy gifts to their many- 
gifted child makes the drama of his par- 
ents’ lives. His mother is not strong 
enough yet to take him to the park, so 
they sit on the door-step to get the air, 
while he calls out to the children who 
pass by and makes up stories about 
them. The doctor has advised against 
school for another year. They cannot 
move out to the suburbs, because Jim 
was crippled in the World War, and has 
to be near his work. 

“Of all the days in the world,” says 
his wife, “I dread New Year’s. I make 
out the budget as we would like to have 
it, and then I realize that it will most 
of it go for sickness.” 
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Their case, however, is not so hard 
as that of the Munroes. He was a bril- 
liant student in the medical school 
when he got married. His wife helped 
out by doing the dishes in the boarding- 
house where they occupied the cheapest 
room, and by teaching school. By the 
time he was ready to start practising, 
she was so worn out that she will never 
be able to bear a child. Now that he is 
assisting a leading baby specialist, she 
fills the lonely hours by taking conva- 
lescent mothers with delicate babies to 
board. 

“Well, well!” I can hear some one 
among our elders mutter testily. “The 
young folks nowadays expect life to be 
all apple pie. A couple just starting out 
in life cannot expect to keep up with 
the Joneses. Now, when I was young 
—” etc., etc. 

Among the class of whom I write, 
keeping up with the Joneses has no 
place. whatever, unless Jones is used as 
a generic term signifying self-respect- 
ing Anglo-Saxons. As such, there are in- 
deed certain standards of living which 
we seek to preserve. While we are will- 
ing to start housekeeping in one-room 
apartments, we cannot afford to risk 
losing our jobs by living in tenements 
though they may be equally comfort- 
able. If we have a child, we will take 
lodgers or boarders in order to pay the 
rent in a reasonably respectable neigh- 
borhood, principally because it means 
good public schools and association with 
people of our own race. The Pilgrim 
fathers moved their flock across the 
water from Holland because they want- 
ed them to grow up English instead of 
Dutch. It was racial self-preservation, 
not snobbishness. 

While many parents among us have 
for days together lived on baked beans 
and bread, we do not dare to economize 
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in this way on the food of our growing 
children. Fresh fruits and vegetables, 
good butter and Grade A milk, and 
strictly fresh eggs, although we buy 
them at the A. & P., are more costly 
for the time being, but cheaper in the 
long run than the bread and tea and 
candy diet on which so many tenement 
children weaken their teeth and their 
bones. In many families, especially in 
times of sickness or bad weather, the 
father of the family has to do the mar- 
keting, which means that he must stand 
in line in a crowded store before he 
takes up his vigil at the white post in 
the rain and wind, a vigil which pre- 
cedes the daily twenty minutes or more 
of strap-hanging. And when at last he 
does get home, there is the inevitable 
door-bell or plumbing or washing-ma- 
chine to either fix or endure as taste and 
temperament shall decree. 

In the budget of the middle-class 
American, rent, food, medical atten- 
dance, and life insurance constitute the 
Big Four. Men who are earning three 
thousand a year will spend as much as 
five hundred on this last item, particu- 
larly important at the time when their 
children are small and need their moth- 
er’s constant care. This, of all expendi- 
tures, is the most thankless, and yet is 
one which the conscientious husband 
and father cannot ignore. 

For the education of our children be- 
fore college, we pay only indirectly. As 
American citizens we believe in and up- 
hold the public school as we do the right 
to vote, and are its stanchest support- 
ers. It was through them chiefly that we 
received our own schooling, and it is 
from among us that their teachers and 
administrators are recruited. We do, 
however, realize that all public schools 
are not equally desirable, and will 
therefore sacrifice other things to pay 
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the rent in those communities where 
they are best, and where our children, 
who can at least speak their mother 
tongue, will not have their claims 
slighted to meet the demands of newly 
arrived immigrants. Except at the state 
universities, college education must be 
paid for by either the parents or the stu- 
dent. I do not believe that any one who 
has put himself entirely through, board, 
lodging, tuition, and the rest, will want 
his children to bear the whole expense 
themselves. Many of my generation 
have paid for it bitterly by health gone 
or seriously impaired. 

It is because we middle-class people 
are coasting along so near the edge that 
we carry the prosaic virtues of punctu- 
ality, neatness, and faithfulness to de- 
tails so far as to seem ludicrous to those 
who are differently situated. The bank 
president can afford to be late, but the 
bank clerk cannot. It may cost him his 
job, or his raise. His wife is careful to 
keep the home neat, to set the table 
with care, and to maintain a general 
air of shipshapeness in household ap- 
pointments, because she realizes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that the slip- 
ping up on such details as these leads to 
a general slump in the standard of liv- 
ing and a loss of self-respect. Unmade 
beds in unaired bedrooms, children 
who are only bathed on state occasions, 
the housewife in a sweater and petticoat 
putting the cracked teapot on the stove 
while the door sags from its hinges and 
the faucet everlastingly drips, this state 
of affairs would be so easy by impercep- 
tible degrees to lapse into, that we safe- 
guard ourselves by a hundred small re- 
finements and formalities that together 
make for decency and civilization. 

The hardest element in middle-class 
poverty is not the big sacrifices—the go 
ing to work oneself that a gifted broth- 
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er or sister may go to college; the giving 
up, as one doctor did, of a lucrative city 
practice and all that went with it, to 
work among the farmers in a Vermont 
village. There is drama in that. Nor is 
the hardest thing the very long hours of 
work required. The young professional 
man often sits up till one or two in the 
morning writing book reviews or doing 
other hack-work to eke out his income. 
The wife of one such man, a clergy- 
man, sews every night until midnight, 
then rises at six to care for the baby. 
The baby’s brother, who has no play- 
room, amuses himself mornings by put- 
ting soap-suds into the custard and 
clothes-pins into the cake batter while 
his mother is answering the pastor’s 
telephone calls. The hardest thing is the 
never having any leeway either in time 
or money, the having to put the brakes 
on every impulse that might lead one 
away from the financial chalk-line. “It’s 
not the stinting on shoe-laces,” as one 
man put it, “it’s the never being able to 
take a flyer on the Stock Exchange.” It 
is this handling of every penny till the 
skin is worn off your fingers that kills, 
in many of us, what is most individual 
and worth saving. It is this that gives 
to the middle-aged woman among us 
who does the penny-hoarding that sug- 
gestion of pressed flowers from whom 
the pages of the book of life have 
squeezed out all the juice. 

From the outside our lives appear 
dull and drab—a cabined existence 
bounded by the schedule and the budg- 
et. We keep the laws of our country and 
uphold its institutions in time of peace, 
we volunteer with the first in time of 
war. We cast our vote. We pay our tax. 
We bring up our children to be self-sup- 
porting citizens. These things we do as 
a matter of course, realizing that they 
are the mere framework of life, the dry 
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bones of existence. We crave adventure, 
experimentation, drama, beauty; only 
we know that for ourselves they cannot 
be bought save at the expense of our 
daily bread. Underneath our two-by- 
four life goes forward the everlasting 
saga, the battle between man as a crea- 
ture of physical needs and man as a civi- 
lized human being. We Elder Brothers 
have our temptations as well as the idol- 
ized Prodigals. We who have witnessed 
the tragedy of the father, told that he 
had cancer, who blew out his brains 
rather than use, to prolong his own life, 
the money saved to put his son through 
college; we who, in our youth, have 
known the romance of high-school 
courtships and of apple-orchard raids in 
the autumn twilights; we who have 
seen the fight for American principles 
that is waged in the school, the pulpit, 
the press, and the assembly-hall, we 
could write some chapters into the his- 
tory of American life and manners that 
would match the most dramatic. 

Meanwhile we are applying to the 
making of a life as well as of a living all 
the ingenuity and initiative and intelli- 
gence that we possess. In one college 
town, for instance, there is a club de- 
voted to the purpose of getting your 
money’s worth in articles of food, cloth- 
ing, household equipment, and medi- 
cines. Samples of breakfast cereals, 
cleaning powders, and the like have 
been analyzed by experts, and their 
findings been tabulated for the benefit 
of the consumer. 

Another matter in which we come as 
near as any group to getting a return 
for our money is that of domestic ser- 
vice—the little that we have. When we 
want to have the windows washed or to 
get some one to “listen for” the baby 
while we go out in the evening, we call 
in high-school and college students— 
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the sons and daughters, sometimes, of 
our own friends. Student help is cheap- 
er than other kinds for two reasons: you 
pay them less because they are young, 
and what they do is done both quickly 
and well. Where master and man, mis- 
tress and maid are social equals, there is 
no servant problem. The sons of our 
friends tend our furnaces; and our 
daughters work out their board and 
lodging at college by caring for the chil- 
dren of the college’s alumnz. 

In the field of our heaviest financial 
casualties, that of medical costs, we are 
defraying expenses in a number of 
ways. We take our babies to the milk 
and baby hygiene clinics; and, where a 
call from the district nurse for fifty 
cents answers our purpose, we dispense 
with a three or a five dollar visit from 
the doctor. That now flourishing insti- 
tution, the practical nurse, who, in addi- 
tion to nursing care, will do the house- 
work and take care of the children for 
half what you pay a trained nurse, is a 
great boon to us. As we realize that an 
ounce of prevention is many times 
worth a pound of cure, we have our 
children Schicked and Dicked and diet- 
ed, and all the rest of it. 

The few children that we feel able to 
afford, that is. For, while we continue 
to teach in the schools and the colleges, 
to carry on research work in labora- 


tories, to preach, and to practise law 
and medicine, to run magazines and 
newspapers, and add up figures in 
banks for two thousand a year and odd, 
we will not populate the country on 
that. Statistics show that college gradu- 
ates as a group are not perpetuating 
themselves. Among the great mass of 
us who are wholly dependent upon our 
own earnings, three children are con- 
sidered a big family, and four are al- 
most unknown. Increasing numbers of 
us have but one child, intending, if pos- 
sible, some day to have another. With 
many of us that day never comes. More 
and more common is the practice of the 
woman’s keeping on with her job after 
marriage, postponing children indefi- 
nitely. Quite naturally the modern 
young couple hesitates to undertake re- 
sponsibilities which they have seen their 
parents break under. 

There will always be teachers and 
scientists and engineers and the rest be- 
cause society ‘has need of them. It is a 
question of whether these callings shall 
be followed by all-round men with fam- 
ilies and generous interests, or by men 
who, in order to give themselves to their 
work, must give up every other aim in 
life. Is it fair either to the professional 
man or to the interests of his profes- 
sion that he should have to choose be- 
tween marriage and a career? 
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An Italian Fantasia 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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PORTENTOUs event is impending in 

the world of art. On New Year’s 

Day, or thereabouts, there will be 
opened at Burlington House an exhibi- 
tion of Italian paintings which in some 
respects at least promises to be unique. 
When the Committee organizing the af- 
fair began its labors it found no one more 
sympathetic to the idea than Mussolini, 
who is the “Presidente Onorario” of the 
body formed for the occasion in his own 
country. Through his good-will the Ital- 
ian Government has “let down the bars” 
and pictures will go to London from 
sources hitherto never drawn upon for 
public exhibitions in foreign lands. 
They will come, to begin with, from the 
Uffizi and the Pitti in Florence, from 
the Brera in Milan, and from the Ac- 
cademia in Venice. Then the provinces 
have been ransacked, contributions be- 
ing expected from Brescia and Naples, 
Urbino and Rimini, Parma and Pavia, 
Bergamo and Verona. At the moment 
of my writing the exact nature of the 
loans has not been disclosed but there is 
every reason to believe that they will be 
of a high order. They will go to London 
by sea, escorted by torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers. Italy is doing everything possible for 
the exhibition and other Continental na- 
tions are participating. Private collectors 
in Great Britain will lend a hand and 
important pictures will be sent from the 
United States. The British have already 
shown how persuasive they can be in 
these matters, in the Flemish exhibition 
of two years ago and in the Dutch one 
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that followed it. They know how to fer- 
ret out desirable loans and in all the de- 
tails of assembling them they have a fine 
technique. 

The forthcoming show will embody 
an extraordinary survey of Italian paint- 
ing, from the Florentine and Sienese 
Primitives to Venetians as late as Tie- 
polo, and besides the pictures there will 
be a few notable sculptures, some tapes- 
tries, some furniture, and collections of 
glass and majolica. Especially stimulat- 
ing is the news that two rooms will be 
devoted to drawings, souvenirs of Raph- 
ael, Titian, Tintoretto, Botticelli, Leo- 
nardo and a host of others. The genius 
of the art of the Renaissance is expressed 
in nothing more subtly or more elo- 
quently than in its drawings. Altogether 
I do not doubt that throughout the 
world there are people who feel, as I do, 
a kind of premonitory thrill as they hear 
of the preparations in London. 


>. 2 - 


There is something singularly potent 
about the hold of Italian art upon the 
imagination of mankind. The sway of 
Greek architecture and sculpture is su- 
preme. The efflorescence of French me- 
dizvalism in the Gothic cathedrals is a 
phenomenon by itself, glorious and im- 
mortal. In the sphere of pure painting 
there are certain incomparable appari- 
tions like the Van Eycks in Flanders, 
like Rembrandt in Holland, like Velas- 
quez in Spain, indispensable to one’s 
sense of balance in the artistic cosmos. 
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The Nativity. 


From the painting by Piero Della Francesca in the National Gallery. 





Bacchanale. 


From the painting by Bellini and Titian in the Joseph E. Widener collection. 


The Adoration of the Shepherds. 


From the painting by Mantegna in the Clarence H. Mackay collection. 


Gian Galeazzo Sforza. Giovanna Tournabuoni. 


From the portrait by Antonio Pollajuoli in the Uffizi. From the portrait by Ghirlandajo in the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan collection. 





Ugolino Martelli. Madonna and Child. 


From the portrait by Bronzino in the Berlin Museum. From the painting by Crivelli in the Jules S. Bache 
collection 


The Adoration of the Shepherds. 


From the painting by Piero Di Cosimo in the Berlin Museum. 
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Studies of Figures. 


From the drawing by Leonardo Da Vinci in the Armand-Vallon collection. 
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Madonna and Child, with St. John. Abundance. 
From the drawing by Michael Angelo in the British From the drawing by Botticelli in the British Museum. 


Museum. 
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Yet Italian art maintains its status as tions and he bought works of art out of 
rivalling “the antique” (by which it was much the same sense of what was “due 
so richly influenced) and even, perhaps, _ to his position.” So Italianate was the old 
surpassing it as providing the ground- Society of Dilettanti that it observed 
swell of our zxsthetic culture. There is with rigor this regulation: “That no 
something peculiarly ancestral about it, Person can be proposed to be admitted 
as though all men who care for beauty _ of this Society but by a Member who has 
unconsciously harked back to Italy, re- been personally acquainted with him or 
gardless of history, but simply in obedi- her in Italy.” When the regulation was 
ence to some obscure spiritual force. modified it was only by a resolution en- 
When the Italian masters do not supply abling the Society to eat its cake and 
the initiative they supply the ultimate have it too, thus: “That it is the opinion 
goal, as I realize in musing upon the of the Society that Avignon is in Italy,” 
possibilities of American representation and “That no other town in France is in 
at Burlington House. Forty years ago, Italy.” But I am enough of a romanticist 
when our collectors were still paying to believe that in more modern times 
tribute to the Paris Salon, their excur- the cult has had more than fashion for 
sions into the domain of earlier painting its origin. For one thing, there is the 
were Dutch or English, with a measure magic in the Italian air. 1 remember how 
of inclination toward eighteenth-cen- heavily it counted in my own experience 
tury French portraiture. Then eclectics long ago. My first contacts with the Eu- 
like the late John G. Johnson of Phila- ropean galleries were on Belgian soil, 
delphia deviated into the Italian school. where I saw in their austere brilliance 
He had to content himself, to be sure, the works of the Flemish Primitives. But 
with many minor pieces. It was long be- then, after wanderings in the North, 
fore the pressure of economic conditions through Holland and Germany, there 
abroad brought numerous major exam- came the journey over the St. Gothard, 
ples into the market. But at last, when _ the gradual descent into the Italian plain, 
the tide turned, it turned with a ven- and explorations that seemed to eclipse 
geance and brought to these shores such all that had gone before. One episode of 
jewels as the great Bellini “Bacchanale” my excited research at the Ambrosiana 
in the Widener collection, the rare at Milan—the tondo of Botticelli—lives 
group belonging to Clarence Mackay, for me to this day. Beyond the kneeling 
with its Pisanello, its Mantegna, its Bal- Madonna, seen through the parted drap- 
dovinetti and its Sassettas, or Mr. Bache’s__eries of a tentlike canopy, there lies a 
Crivelli, his Botticelli and his Titian. landscape in which the very fragrance 
The American connoisseur to-day neg- and grace of the Italian countryside are 
lects no school but there can be no ques-_ captured. In some lucky moment of div- 
tion, I think, about the primacy of the ination then I had a foreshadowing of 
Italian in his affections. what was later to be made more and 

What is it that thus dominates us? more clear to me, that that magic in the 
Convention, to some extent, once played air to which I have referred, so inspiring 
its part in the matter. The eighteenth- to the modern traveller, was infinitely 
century British nobleman made a fash- inspiring, too, to the Renaissance paint- 
ion of the Italian travels that other men er. It is a curious circumstance. He was 
had embarked upon in earlier genera- slow enough to grasp the beauty of land- 
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scape for its own sake. Even a genius 
like Mantegna, poring over his rocky 
stratifications with the patience of a 
miniaturist, was unaware of what could 
be made out of the visible world in a 
painted picture. It was only in Venice, 
under the puissant brush of a Giorgione 
or a Titian, that landscape, as such, was 
to come into its own. Yet, paradoxically, 
as I say, Italian art has always had its 
alliance with nature, a delicate, even 
frail alliance, like that which I have in- 
dicated in the Botticelli at Milan, but one 
with the principle of life in it—and the 
principle of beauty. 


oo SDS 


It is an old notion of mine that aware- 
ness of this particular relation between 
nature and art in Italian painting is a 
precious element in one’s studies, and by 
“nature” I mean specifically the typical 
aspects of the Italian scene, the intensely 
characteristic forms of the stone pine, 
the cypress and the olive, the unmistak- 
able individuality of hill and valley, nay, 
the outline, the color, the light and shade 
of the cities and towns themselves. The 
seeker after Italian art will find it, ob- 
viously, in the galleries, but they do not 
tell the whole story. You will apprehend 
part of it if you will look out upon Um- 
bria from the heights of Perugia, or 
mount to the old powder magazine at 
Urbino and gaze over the billowing 
trees that fill the valley of the Foglia, or 
ramble on the mainland back of Venice, 
or sit on the Janiculum and see the dome 
of St. Peter’s lifted above the rosy tiled 
roofs of Rome. It is all germane to our 
subject, for it is all saturated in the sheer 
beauty that makes the soul of Italian 
painting. 

What a strange, insoluble mystery in 
the evolution of mankind that soul is! 
Whistler refers it to the creative indi- 


vidual, and no doubt he is right. With- 
out your Giotto, or your Duccio, or your 
Leonardo you have no Renaissance. But 
somehow the famous dictum always 
sticks in my crop. “Listen! There never 
was an artistic period. There never was 
an Art-loving nation.” You cannot an- 
swer it with a syllogism; you can only 
oppose to it a fact—that there was a 
Renaissance Italy. And one reason I have 
for resting with confidence upon that 
fact is the close connection between the 
Renaissance artist and what I may call 
the day-to-day movement of Italian life. 
The artist was not always an Olympian. 
But even when he was he walked about 
with his feet upon the solid earth. No- 
body in that august company springs 
full-fledged from the forehead of Jove. 
The mystic promptings of genius are 
fostered by the hands of mortal men. 
Giotto “carries on” with what he has 
taken over from Giovanni Pisano. Leo- 
nardo is trained by Verrocchio. Michael 
Angelo is a disciple of Ghirlandajo, 
who, for all his powers, was scarcely a 
denizen of Olympus. Forever in the his- 
tory of Italian art you are dealing with 
teacher and pupil, master and appren- 
tice, which is to say with the bottega sys- 
tem, which is to say with a craft. If there 
is one thing more than another of which 
it is important never to lose sight in that 
world of demi-gods it is the ponderable, 
human side of their destiny. I wrote in 
these pages not long ago on “The Mys- 
tery of the Leonardesque.” It is the pre- 
dominant lure where this master is con- 
cerned. But I love to think of him in the 
mood of this note on one of the appren- 
tices he was wont to take into his house 
at 5 lire a month: 


Giacomo came to live with me on the Feast 
of St. Mary Magdalene, 1490. He was ten 
years old. The second day I ordered two shirts, 
a pair of hose and a doublet for him. When 
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I put aside the money to pay for these things 
he took it out of my purse. I was never able to 
make him confess the robbery, although I am 
certain of it. A thieving, lying, pig-headed 
glutton. 


A passage like that, so evocative of a 
simple, homely moment in life, helps 
the student to guard himself against too 
fine-drawn analyses, against too meta- 
physical an approach, and, indeed, 
against that bane of art appreciation, 
highfalutin. It is well to sit reverently at 
the feet of the master, to conceive of him 
nobly. It is well also, it is a tonic, to turn 
to a maxim of his like this: “Men and 
words are actual, and you, painter, if 
you do not know how to execute your 
figures, will be like an orator who does 
not know how to use his words.” It was 
in perpetual oscillation between the 
things of the spirit and the things that 
could be touched and handled that Ital- 
ian painting took its amazing course, 
achieving, as it progressed, a perfect syn- 
thesis. Side by side with the cult of the 
Madonna went the cult of the studio, 
soul and mind working together, and 
the technique which Leonardo based 
on his “actuality” bore the painter into 
the high regions of design. I visualize 
the forthcoming exhibition at Burling- 
ton House as embodying a very rich and 
varied cluster of motives for the student 
—imagination, the power of the “seeing 
eye,” religious ecstasy, sensuous fervor, 
the splendor of color. Also I see it in my 
mind’s eye as a great demonstration in 
the art of picture making, of composi- 
tion, of the masterful faculty which 
gives felicitous arrangement alike to ob- 
served fact and to pure dreams. Noth- 
ing more definitively marks the Renais- 
sance painter of the first flight than his 
art in the filling of a given space. 

To some extent it waits upon the exi- 
gencies of rather naive pictorial narrative 
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in the works of the Primitives, but as the 
various schools get into their stride they 
unite upon dignity and grace in design. 
Rediscovered classical antiquity had 
some influence upon their drift toward 
an ideal of symmetry, of poise. The en- 
thronement of the Madonna, a central- 
izing, balancing factor, also had its ef- 
fect upon the painting of thousands of 
panels, contributing to the development 
of something almost like a formula. But 
chiefly, I believe, the Renaissance drove 
by instinct at ordered, coherent design. 
You feel it in architecture and sculpture, 
in furniture and in the other more or less 
decorative crafts. You feel it intensely in 
painting. No matter in what direction 
you look you find the discreet composer 
at work. Consider Piero della Francesca, 
either in the pastoral “Nativity” of the 
National Gallery or in the majestic “Res- 
urrection” at Borgo di San Sepolcro. 
Consider a Florentine profile, like Ghir- 
landajo’s “Giovanna Tournabuoni,” in 
the Morgan collection. Consider the be- 
nign beauty of a Madonna by Bellini, in 
fifteenth-century Venice, say the one in 
San Zaccaria, and then, with a leap some 
centuries onward, think of one of Tic- 
polo’s palpitant ceilings in the same city. 
It was in the Italian blood, that gift of 
organization, that ineffable, priceless gift 
of design. 
oo ° 

It is the stamp of the full-rounded 
master, the creative genius, who, know- 
ing his trade and having inexhaustible 
imaginative resources, can do anything, 
can, in fact, draw nearer and nearer to 
perfection. It is, I fancy, this consum- 
mate character of Italian painting that 
accounts for its overwhelming prestige, 
that as much as its extraordinary wealth 
in beauty. Other schools are splendid in 
the possession of this or that element of 
greatness but the Italian goes deeper and 
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rises higher than any of them. “And 
poets, garland bound, the lords of 
thought, draw near.” The lords of 
thought! The phrase fits absolutely the 
leaders of Italian art. Raphael, weaving 
his vast webs of design in the Stanze of 
the Vatican, is a miracle of pure intellect, 
and Michael Angelo, dipping his brush 
in earthquake and eclipse as he tackles 
the Sistine Chapel, achieves in the heroi- 
cal deployment of his decorations one of 
the outstanding monuments of the hu- 
man mind. There is a magnificent stead- 
fastness about the Renaissance artist. He 
lived in a disordered time, in one of po- 
litical flux and reflux, of social turbu- 
lence and peril, but he went his way with 
a beautiful fidelity to an ideal of unity. 
It is fascinating to dwell upon the im- 
movable temper of his craft, upon his 
unswerving pursuit of a beauty fashion- 
ed after his heart’s desire. His field was 
unlimited. Look back at what might be 
called his raw material and you see that 
there indeed was “God’s plenty.” The 


church no doubt was his prime patron, 
but besides the infinite pictorial stuff of 
Holy Writ he had the whole pagan rout 
on which to wreak his powers of line, 
form and color, and the innumerable 
great portraits alone, from the begin- 
nings down to Titian or Moroni, show 
what spurs he had in life and character. 
Devout and mundane, Scriptural, Vir- 
gilian, tinctured with the spirit of Dante, 
Boccaccio or Poliziano, he moved 
through a wilderness of ideas with the 
conviction of the artist pure and simple. 
Himself, on occasion, a desperately secu- 
lar type, he could function as the authen- 
tic interpreter of sacred themes, for at 
bottom he was stirred by a divine pas- 
sion, the passion for beauty. There never 
was a painter quite like him, this pro- 
tean figure upon whom I have been 
tempted to pause by the exhibition to 
come in London. In spite of Whistler he 
imposes upon us the invincible authority 
of a people, a place and a period—and of 
a grandeur that stands alone. 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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The Downfall of the Great 
Stock Speculation 


Causes and Incidents Which Led Up to the Wall Street Crisis in October—The Panic 
Episode and Its Results—Looking to the Future 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 











tL other questions in American 
A finance and industry were rele- 
gated to the background when 

the terrific readjustment occurred on the 
Stock Exchange. Measured in actual 
quoted values, the decline which accom- 
panied October’s bursting of the specu- 
lative bubble was much the largest ever 
incurred in our financial history. But 
even if the scope of October’s readjust- 
ment is calculated on the basis, not of the 
decline in “points” but of percentage 
losses from the high prices of last sum- 
mer, it is doubtful if there is any prece- 
dent for so great a shrinkage in so brief a 
time. During a period of six or seven 
weeks, the fall in prices was roughly 
computed by the statisticians as having 
averaged nearly 40 per cent for typical 
active shares. This exceeds the percent- 
age decline in any continuous Stock Ex- 
change débacle since the war, not ex- 
cepting that of 1920; it is nearly double 
that of the two months before the Euro- 
pean war broke out in 1914, when the 
Stock Exchange closed its doors, because 
of Europe’s frantic selling on our mar- 
ket and, what will possibly cause more 
surprise, the decline this season was con- 
siderably more extensive than in the six 
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weeks culminating with the October 
panic of 1907. 

Probably no one, even among those 
who had for two years denounced the 
speculation as unsound, had looked for 
so sudden and excessively violent a reck- 
oning for the stock market’s past ex- 
cesses. Nevertheless it may be seen, at 
least in retrospect, that the storm signals 
were set before the crash began, with a 
distinctness which had not marked them 
at any previous juncture. Two questions 
of doubt existed on the arrival of this 
year’s autumn season. One arose from 
uncertainty whether the abnormally 
great activity in last summer’s trade indi- 
cated a still more unparalleled outburst 
of productive and consumptive energy 
in autumn, or whether the orders placed 
in July and August merely embodied 
anticipative business; drawn away, so to 
speak, from the customary autumn 
trade. The other was the still more dis- 
puted question, whether «the present 
year’s utterly unprecedented use of cred- 
it—in organizing new companies, in 
floating and “carrying” new securities, 
in bidding up to spectacular heights the 
price of existing stocks—had or had not 
overstrained the credit market’s facili- 
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ties in such manner as to invite a serious 
reckoning. 


WARNINGS IN ADVANCE 


The first uncertainty was settled very 
promptly; the busy autumn season had 
scarcely begun when it became apparent 
that trade activity was actually slacken- 
ing. There was little or no talk of “trade 
reaction”; but the real meaning of the 
summer’s high activities was now plain. 
The credit situation unfolded in a dif- 
ferent and very unexpected way. Bank- 
ers had displayed a good deal of uneasi- 
ness as autumn began; it was frankly 
voiced by the President of the Bankers’ 
Association, addressing its annual con- 
vention on October 1. As a result of the 
heavily increased borrowings by the 
Stock Exchange, he deglared, some of 
our banks “are overloaned”; others 
“have exhausted their ‘secondary re- 
serves, ” and he warned his fellow-bank- 
ers of “the limit, and a very definite one, 
beyond which bank credit in this coun- 
try must not be expanded,” unless disas- 
ter is to be invited. This judgment, and 
many similar expressions of opinion 
from other responsible quarters, seem- 
ed to indicate expectation of an extreme- 
ly disordered money market, of money 
rates on the Stock Exchange driven to 
the heights which used to accompany a 
Wall Street “credit crisis.” That is exact- 
ly what did not happen on the present 
occasion, but the actual result was to 
Wall Street infinitely more disturbing. 

The picture presented on the Stock 
Exchange was confusing. The wildest 
kind of speculative extravagance had 
prevailed almost unremittingly during 
four successive years. Prices of favorite 
speculative stocks had already risen to 
heights at which the yield to holders 
from existing dividends was barely 2 per 
cent, and still the prices were driven 


higher. With the insatiable use of credit 
for such purposes, borrowings by New 
York Stock Exchange brokers had in- 
creased $3,000,000,000 in a year, or 55 
per cent, $4,600,000,000 in two years, or 
nearly 120 per cent, and the pace had this 
year been so greatly accelerated that, in 
the four months preceding last October, 
$1,800,000,000 had been added. 


ON THE EVE OF THE CRASH 


It was plainly evident that even these 
wholly unparalleled loans of credit were 
not keeping up with the borrowers’ de- 
mands; for the rate charged on such 
loans last summer, a season when money 
is traditionally “easy,” ranged around 9 
and 1o per cent—charges which even 
speculative Wall Street had never previ- 
ously witnessed except when a real finan- 
cial crisis had either already seized the 
market or was near at hand. Although 
this was the visible condition of the cred- 
it market, such illusion prevailed—even 
among experienced financial watchers 
—that the most specious explanations 
were produced to prove that the course 
of Wall Street prices and of the Wall 
Street credit market was entirely nor- 
mal. The American public, it was insist- 
ed, had become so strongly attracted to 
common stocks as an investment that it 
was willing to pay any price for them, 
and it had the money with which to do 
so. The future earnings of the companies 
—if not this season, then at least in the 
next half-dozen years—would justify 
even higher prices paid immediately. 

If the outside public was “buying on 
a margin,” this was asserted not to be the 
kind of margin buying that Wall Street 
used to see; it was purchase of stocks on 
the “instalment plan,” by investors, 
large and small, who meant to hold 
their purchases indefinitely. As for the 
“brokers’ loan” expansion, that was 


(Financial Situation continued on page 100) 
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Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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ERBERT PULLINGER, whose lithograph of City 

Hall, and Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia, is the frontispiece, is himself a Philadel- 
phian and received his training at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 


William Lyon Phelps leads the Christmas 
ScrIBNER’s with an in- 
teresting speculation on 
what sort of citizen Ben- 
jamin Franklin would 
be to-day. He continues 
in his usual happy vein 
to discuss books for chil- 
dren and grown-ups. Ex- 
cerpts from an interest- 
ing article in Le Figaro 
of Paris about him will 
appear in “What You 
Think About It.” 


Katherine Garrison 
Chapin continues her 
verse contributions in 
this issue. She says her 
writing is sandwiched in 
between the demands of 
a home and two lively 
sons. She lives in Phila- 
del phia. 


Will James, to whom 
activity is mecessary, is 
now in New York, ar- 
ranging with one dex- 
trous hand an exhibition 
of his own paintings and drawings, while the 
other hand holds the reins of a cow pony’s bridle 
in a rodeo. The first calm moment will see him 
starting another book on his Montana ranch. 


A popular edition of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s “Collected Verse” has just been published 
by Macmillan. 


Don Marquis has recently returned to New 
York from the coast. A new book of his short 





stories called “A Variety of People” has just been 
published. 


Lawrence Lee lends a personal touch to his 
poem of the homeward voyage by telling us of 
“getting lost in the streets of Vienna during the 
past spring, and wandering with some Hunga- 
rians through Budapest 
at all hours of the 
night.” He calls that sort 
of thing “good luck.” 


The author of “One 
Year in the Ministry” re- 
mains anonymous, justi- 
fiably, perhaps, because 
his experience would 
seem to be a common 
one: the young Protes- 
tant minister harassed by 
finding not his ideal but 
the church as an institu- 
tion for reform when no- 
body wants to be reform- 
ed; the church as a busi- 
ness which is not mak- 
ing profits; the church as 
a social centre with 
“chicken noodles, and 
strawberry cake” the 
most popular drawing- 


The creator of Freckles Watson, whose gang card. 
shows grown-ups a thing or two— 


Don Marquis. 


Struthers Burt is now 
in New York after some 
months spent on his 
ranch in Wyoming. He is at work on a new novel. 


Objecting to being classed so definitely as an 
illustrator, John Held, Jr., turns author in this 
issue. He thinks that “classing people in set, de- 
fined lines” is one of the troubles in the arts to- 
day. He has drawn the younger generation on 
cardboard until his name is a by-word in the 
country. Now he draws it in words with the same 
delicate malice. He says: “I felt the dimensional 








go BEHIND THE SCENES 











First ghost to appear in thewflesh—Mary 
Margaret McBride. 


limitations of my craft. I had more to say than I 
could express on flat white cardboard. It is difh- 
cult to show thoughts and feelings and sounds 
and colors with hieroglyphics.” 


Robert Nathan, versatile New Yorker, has re- 
cently had published two books. His second vol- 
ume of verse, “The Cedar Box,” appeared this 
spring. “There Is Another Heaven,” a satirical 
and beautiful novel, has just been published. 


George McLean Harper, Woodrow Wilson 
Professor of Literature at Princeton, gained ma- 
terial for his article, “Seeing Americans First,” 
through the tremendous task of reading all the 
American biographies in the last two years for 
the Pulitzer prize committee. 


Mary Margaret McBride, who is unmarried, 
wrote her article on marriage “from the point of 
view of the interested bystander who is often con- 
fided in.” Born on a prairie farm in Missouri and 
graduated from the University of Missouri, Miss 
McBride came to New York to work on the New 
York Evening Mail. After its demise she became 
a ghost writer. “I believe I was almost the first 
ghost to emerge from anonymity.” Since then she 
has contributed articles to many magazines, has 


published two books, and is co-author of the suc- 


cessful “Paris Is a Woman’s Town.” She is now 
working on a travel-book series, but her “great 
ambition” is to write fiction. 


Abbie Carter Goodloe has another of her uni- 
formly fine stories in this issue. Miss Goodloe 
was the translator of Raymond Recouly’s article, 
“Foch and Clemenceau,” which led the October 
ScriBner’s. Her home is Louisville, Kentucky. 


Robert Hazard knows whereof he speaks when 
he tells about the taxi “racket” in this number, 
for he is a professional taxi-driver. He came from 
the West, as he tells in the November Scrisner’s, 
to see Greenwich Village and remained to be- 
come a hackman and anything but a hack writer. 


Stark Young’s new book, “River House,” is 
causing much discussion in Southern newspa- 
pers. Already, however, he is writing a new book, 
the scene for which is laid in a New England 
village. He spent the summer in Mexico “and 
thought it magnificent.” 


Kenneth Griggs Merrill continues to lead his 
double life of author-musician and manufacturer. 








Photo by Doris Ulman. 
Southern novelist, New York drama critic— 
Stark Young. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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BIG AND LITTLE, RICH AND POOR, CAN PROJECT THEIR PERSONALITIES OVER THE WIDE NETWORK OF ITS WIRES 








In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is owned by 
450,000 stockholders and oper- 
ated by more than 400,000 
workers for the service of the people of 
the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument of a 
democracy. Big and little, rich and 
poor, can project their personalities 
over the wide network of its wires. For 
friendship or business, pleasure or profit, 
the telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is erecting 
new telephone buildings in more than 








200 cities. It is putting in thou- 
sands of miles of cable, thousands 
of sections of switchboard and 
hundreds of thousands of new telephones. 
Its expenditure for plant and improve- 
ments in service in 1929 will be more 
than 550 millions of dollars—half again 
as much as it cost to build the Panama 
Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System 
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(Continued from page 9o) 


He is vice-president of the M. B. Skinner Co. in 
South Bend. 


There is nothing mediocre about the Ameri- 
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can middle class as written of by one of them 
in this volume. This honest discussion of people 
who live on the financial verge and who must 
give up even life, perhaps, in the struggle for 
civilized things, rises to the dramatic. 


What You Think About It 
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oveTt SHouse, Chairman of the Democratic National 

Executive Committee, answers at length Silas Bent’s 
article ‘‘Will the Democrats Follow the Whigs?’’ which 
led the November Scripner’s. His reply puts the other 
side of the case so well that we print it almost entire. 


To THE Eprror oF Scrispner’s Macazine: In 
the 1928 election the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency not only polled nearly double the 
vote of any previous Democratic nominee but re- 
ceived a larger vote than any candidate of any 
party up to 1920, and approximated the winning 
totals of Warren G. Harding and Calvin Cool- 
idge. 

In these circumstances it would appear far- 
fetched, to put it mildly, to offer a comparison 
that suggests that the party is in its death-throes, 
as Mr. Silas Bent does in the article in the No- 
vember issue of Scr1BNER’s MAGAZINE. 

Of course no political party is eternal; but that 
does not mean, as Mr. Bent’s article would sug- 
gest, that the Democratic party is moribund or 
in the condition to which the Whig party was re- 
duced in the late fifties. 

A party that can, in the face of a defeat, retain 
39 members of the Senate and elect 163 mem- 
bers of the House seems to me to be a fairly 
healthy minority party. 

The work the Democratic Party has _per- 
formed in the extraordinary session of Congress 
is in itself a demonstration of the vitality it pos- 
sesses. It has definitely prevented the enactment 
of the wickedest tariff raid in the nation’s his- 
tory. It has taken the first step at least in the re- 
form of the flexible tariff provision, an elimina- 
tion which will return to Congress its constitu- 
tional authority to definitely fix customs duties, 
with which it should never have parted. 

The divergent elements which make up the 


Democratic Party, the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing which is the basis for Mr. Bent’s pessimistic 
diagnosis, are paralleled in every national po- 
litical organization. Is there any greater rift in 
our ranks on prohibition than there is betwcen 
the wet Republicans of the East and the dry Re- 
publicans of the West? Are there any greater 
differences between the tariff-for-revenue-only 
Democrats and the tariff-for-protection-where-it- 
is-deserved members of the same party than there 
is between Republican agriculturists who are 
asking for a debenture clause in the tariff bill 
and the industrialists of that party who are horri- 
fied at that idea? 

Just at present the Republican majority in the 
Senate is unable to function because thirteen of 
their fifty-two are voting with the Democrats on 
the tariff issues. Likewise, in the House there is 
a variable number of Representatives, putatively 
Republican, who are equally at outs with their 
party, though, thanks to the better control of the 
machinery, the administration leaders were able 
to keep them muzzled while the Hawley bill 
was being put through. If divergence of views 
among the members of a party is an index of 
mortality, the Republicans would appear to be 
nearer the end of their era than the Democrats. 

Your article speaks of the “scornful abandon- 
ment of liberal leadership” by the Democrats. 
Liberalism is a broad word. Would your author 
imply that the Democratic Party is not far more 
liberal than the Republican Party? The Social- 
ists, or even the Communists, might contend that 
their principles were the only true liberal ones. 
To attribute political defeats to a departure from 
some of the slogans of another day is, of course, 
ridiculous. As well attribute the defeats of Taft 

(Continued on page 94) 
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“(\ JOU are the youngest 
Y looking grandfather I 
ever saw. What's the 
secret?” “My dear, two 
things. The good health 
that I have worked for and 
won—and a keen interest 
in life. With books, music, 
sports, travel, inventions— 
each day brings something 
new. I want to see what 
will follow the telephone, 
radio, automobile, aircraft 
—what electricity will do 


” 


next. ... 


© i920 wm. 1.1. co. 


No longer do scientists accept the idea of a fixed 
“span of life”. They know that the average 
length of life is longer in some countries than in 


others. They know that babies fare more 
safely in the world—that people every- 
where face fewer dangers today from con- 
tagious and other diseases. 


While the average length of life has in- 
creased by 10 years since 1901, the im- 
provement has been achieved mainly 
among the younger ages, leaving as our 
most pressing problem the protection of 
the lives of those who have already passed 
middle age. 


One by one the perils which formerly 
caused untimely deaths are being con- 
quered, “Witches” are not burned now- 
adays to stop plagues. On the other hand, 
sanitation, vaccination, inoculation and 
other scientific means are employed to 
prevent most of them. 


People are learning the effect of fresh air, 
sunshine, cleanliness, proper breathing 
- exercise, sleep and a well-balanced 
iet. 


METROPOLITAN LIF 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 











When Age Chuckles 





An annual medical examination for the discov- 
ery and correction of physical impairments be- 
fore they have progressed too far to be remedied 


will keep the body sound. 


In the United States and Canada there 
are more than 2,500,0co people between 
70 and 80 years of age; more than 600,000 
between 80 and go; fifty-odd thousand 
between go and 100; and about 5,000 past 
the century mark, 


The person who plans wisely to live to a 
happy and ripe old age never forgets that 
the mind is a powerful influence and that 
physical troubles are apt to follow a mor- 
bid viewpoint. 


The world is tingling today with promise 
of future marvels even more wonderful 
than those we now know. Live to enjoy 


them. 


* * * 


You will find that the Metropolitan book- 
let, “Health, Happiness and Long Life”, 
will help. Ask for Booklet 129-S Mailed 


free. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 92) 


and Hughes by Wood- 
row Wilson to a slacken- 
ing of Republican con- 
servatism. 

Nor are there lacking 
evidences that Democra- 
cy is waxing and not 
waning.* ... 

Directly bearing on 
the special, evidence of 
disintegration cited by 
your author, was the 
election held in the Fifth 
District of Georgia, 
which includes Atlanta, 
which went for Mr. 
Hoover last November. 
It included five counties; 
Mr. Hoover carried the 











three largest of these. On 
October 3 of this year 
Robert C. W. Ramspeck 
won all five counties. 
Two candidates ran against him, representing 
the element that abandoned the Democratic na- 
tional ticket last year. The regular Democrat had 
a majority over the combined votes of his adver- 
saries of 4,000. Isn’t it a fair deduction that the 
division in the Democratic ranks last November 
was only temporary? 

You will look in vain for such happenings 
when the Whig party was on its death-bed. 

Mr. Bent speaks of “a mid-West gumshoe or- 
ganizer scurrying about the country trying to 
restore some semblance of peace among the war- 
ring Democratic factions.” I presume that he re- 
fers to myself, whose function it is as Chairman 
of the National Executive Committee to do what 
I can in the direction of organization of the party. 
If making speeches and conferring with the State 
leaders is “‘gumshoe” work, I suppose I am guilty. 
However, nowhere in my travels or in my con- 
ferences have I found any reflection of Mr. 
Bent’s gloomy comparison. On the contrary, I 
have found a very general desire among Demo- 
crats to get together on the broader principles, 
an apparently sincere purpose of subordinating 
their factional differences and a confidence in 
final success. 

Jouverr SHouseE. 


*Mr. Shouse here cites cases of upsets or reduced ma- 
jorities in Minnesota and Kentucky. The election results 
on Nov. 5 in Virginia and elsewhere bear out his conten- 
tion.—Ed, 


Robert Hazard’s business card. (He really is better-looking, but he 
didn’t want Mr. Whalen to think so.) 


The Democrat-Sun of Greeneville, Tennessee, in men- 
tioning William Lyon Phelps, publishes an interesting 
note on a venerable institution. 


Goop Worp For TuscuLuM 


William Lyon Phelps is widely known in the 
United States, his monthly gossip with readers of 
Scrisner’s in “As I Like It,” has not only made 
him famous but beloved. Poking gentle fun at 
those who are vain and silly, advice he gives is 
soundly based on the highest principles, he 
speaks, indeed, with the voice of authority as he 
is not only deeply learned but is possessed of an 
immense fund of natural wisdom. 

In the current (October) number of Scris- 
nER’s, Prof. Phelps refers to Tusculum College 
at “Greeneville Tennessee,” mentions its fine 
history and tradition. Says with truth, “Rich men 
who are eager to help American boys and girls 
can with advantage look into conditions and 
standards of small colleges of the South.” 

Of these small southern colleges, Tusculum is 
the eldest and has an unparalleled record of 
service. Established when a book was a rare and 
precious thing among the pioneers, the old col- 
lege began effort to dispense classic education 
among the boys of the wilderness that has met 
with remarkable success. 

Influence of Tusculum was not confined to 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Finest achievement of the radio art 
zew Radiola Su 


RCA RADIOLA 67 COMBINATION 
— The new Super-Heterodyne, with 
RCA Electro- Dynamic reproducer 
and electric phonograph of the most 
advanced type. The complete home 
instrument; brings to you, at will, 
"Music from the air or record.” $690* 
RCA RADIOLA 60—Beautifully de- 
signed table model of the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, the most selective 
circuit known in the radio art. . ,898* 
RCA RADIOLA 66—A new, improved 
RCA Super -Heterodyne with RCA 
Electro. Dynamic reproducer. Built 
with master craftsmanship through- 
out. The finest Super-Heterodyne ever 
offered at this price. . . « $225* 





*Radiotron eq ip not included 
in these prices. 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 















er-Heterodyne 


In COMBINATION WITH ELECTRICAL PHONOGRAPH 


N exclusive RCA develop- 
ment—the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne combines the 
super-qualities of broadcast re- 
ception sought by radioexperts. 
It is the instrument invari- 
ably chosen by those who 
demand the utmost possible 
fidelity and realism in the re- 
production of music and the 
voice. It is the only radio for 
the home that completely sat- 
isfies the lovers of fine music. 
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RCA RADIOIA 


MADE 8Y THE MAKERS 


The Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne, with the famous RCA 
Electro-Dynamic reproducer, 
combined with the very latest 
——— for the electrical 
reproduction of records, is rec- 
ognized as the finest achieve- 
ment of the radio art. 


*Music from the air or record” 
with all the realism of the 
Radiola. 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OF THE RADIOTRON 














Jour baggage may 
never he lost 








BUT—it costs so little to 


have the peace of mind 
which a North America 
Personal Effects policy 
gives you! Maximum 
protection — minimum 
cost. Ask your insurance 
agent or broker. 


North America agents 
are listed inthe Insur- 
ance sections of Bell 
classified telephone 
directories under “IN- 
SURANCE CoO. OF 
NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 





Or mail this coupon— 











i ' 
; Khe 
| Insurance Company of North America ' 
: 1600 Arch Street 1 
| Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. Sc.-12 
I 
: ne } 
; Street : 
i] 
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} wantsinformation on Personal Effects Insurance ; 
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(Continued from page 94) 


Greene County, to Tennessee. Through its ad- 
venturing alumni, the ideals of Tusculum have 
permeated many western states as the pioneer- 
ing spirit has ever animated the spirits of sons of 
Greene who have gone into the lands of the sun- 
set by thousands, 

If the extent of the leavening power that Tus- 
culum has exerted in this country could be actual- 
ly known, if there were means of determining 
it exactly, it would be seen to be a magnificent 
contribution to stability of American institutions. 
The time has not passed when Tusculum may be 
of service. A new era is beginning in this region, 
an era of industrialism in which the impor- 
tance of a standard college will be increasingly 
evident. 

For Tusculum to be hampered by lack of 
means to extend its beneficent ideals, would be 
tragedy. Examining the fields that would benefit 
from eleemosynary undertakings, philanthropists 
would do well to consider Tusculum. Perhaps, 
there is no single institution that could so profit 


by assistance, do so much to reward by service the 


unselfish donor. 


BUTLER RECOMMENDS 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, said in an address at the 65th convocation of the 
University of the State of New York at Albany recently: 


“The church, or at least the Protestant Church, 
as a co-operating educational instrument is to all 
intents and purposes non-existent. Sunday schools 
at their best were neither adequate nor sufficient, 
and they have long since ceased to be at their best. 
In Scrrpner’s Macazine for the present month of 
October will be found an impressive article on 
the situation of the Protestant Churches which 
their clergy and serious-minded laity will do well 
to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.” 


President Butler in a letter to the editor of ScrrBNeRr’s 
said: ‘*Tell me something of the man who wrote the 
extraordinary article in this month’s (October) Scris- 
NER’s, called ‘The Catholic Advantage.’ Nothing so good 
as that has been done in that field within my memory.”’ 

The Living Church, Episcopal religious journal, pub- 
lished a long editorial based on Mr. Perry’s article. 

Another article by Charles Hall Perry is scheduled for 
early publication, and at that time other readers inter- 
ested in learning something about the author will have 


their wish gratified. 
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Film Editing 


Equipment, $40 


and less. 
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Lights for indoor 
movies, from 
$13.50 to $37.50. 
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stills from movie 
film, $28.50. 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. L, 
NEW YORK 


« 


A. Truly Fine Giff. pan 
LMO 


personal movie cameras and projectors 


OR ACCESSORIES FOR THE PERSON 


WHO OWNS ONE 


Artem the gay, bright tinsel is 
packed away, what one gift will 
remain as the gift of them all? 
Will it not be the gift that fits in 
most perfectly with the receiver's 
hobby. . . his or her more per- 
sonal interests that bring pleasure 
throughout the year? Such a gift is 
the Filmo personal movie camera. 
For mother and for father, whose 
interests center in children and 
family, Filmo preserves their most 
cherished memories in a living, 
never-ending story. For the fol- 
lower of sports, Filmo is a prize 
indeed; it fits his hobby to per- 
fection, dramatizing for him the 
swift movement and the spectacle 
of outdoor life which perennially 
intrigues his interest. For the 
traveler, Filmo “writes” a travel 
diary, superb in its splendid de- 
tail, in its graphic action, in its 
accurate story-telling. To any- 
one, Filmo brings a movie library 


of whatever is nearest his heart. 


Filmo is worthy to be this supreme 
gift ... for Filmo is made by Bell 
& Howell, whose professional 
motion picture cameras have 
been otk almost exclusively by 
the major film producers of the 
world for 22 years. 


Does he or she already own a 
Filmo? Then the gift selection 
is more certain still. There are 
many accessories to add interest 
to personal movie photography. 
Some are shown here. There are 
many others offered by Filmo 
dealers, their prices ranging from 
a very few dollars to many. 

Ask your dealér to show you the 
various models of Filmo cameras, 
projectorsand accessories or write 
today for literature. Or, if you'd 
like a Filmo yourself for Christ- 
mas, we'd be only too glad to 
drop the hint if you'll telius who 
you prefer should give it to you. 


Filmo 75 


Camera. 
$120 and up 
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Filme 


Filmo 70-D 
Camera. 
Mayfair case 
with Sesamee 


lock, $245 up. Filmo 57-G 


Projector. 
For Kodacolor. 
275 with case. 
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HOLLYWOOD 


1819 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
+ LONDON (B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 
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Special Speed 
Lens for Koda 
color, $82.50 












Telephoto Lenses 
for distant shots, 
$55 to $95. 
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Screens for 
Home Projec- 
tion, $15 and up. 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 710) 
cheerfully explained away by the fact that indus- 
trial companies, which used to finance their sea- 
son’s trade through borrowings on commercial 
paper, were now raising the necessary funds 
through issue of common stock; so that the 
money raised to underwrite such new securities 
was really being used to conduct legitimate trade. 
One of the wealthiest ringleaders in the prolong- 
ed stock speculation, in a public interview given 
out when the market was showing signs of dan- 
ger, predicted very much higher prices and de- 
clared himself “a bull on the stock market be- 
cause I am a bull on the United States.” 


THE BUBBLE OF CREDIT 

This highly illusionary speculative argument 
—which entirely ignored the facts that the most 
brilliant imaginable future prosperity can be 
“over-discounted” if prices are put far enough 
out of touch with visible realities, and that 
exactly this process has invited disaster three or 
four times in the past quarter-century, when the 
longer financial future of America was as well- 
assured as it is to-day—fell unexpectedly flat. 
It was given out when signs of great uneasiness 
were coming to view in serious financial quarters. 
Even the argument that the rise in “brokers’ 
loans” was due to financing of industry, through 





underwriting new securities, received a rude 
blow from the discovery that one-third of the 
$7,400,000,000 new securities put out-in the 
nine months ending with September were issues 
by “investment trusts,” and therefore had no di- 
rect connection with industrial requirements. 
Not only so, but $1,300,000,000 of the stock 
of the investment companies had been crowded 
upon the market in three months, and it had evi- 
dently not been disposed of by the underwriters, 
since the brokers’ loan account actually increased 
$450,000,000 in September, when continuous 
decline in the general stock-market must have 
been heavily reducing purely speculative bor- 
rowings. The very disquieting inference was 
therefore drawn that this deluge of new stock 
had not been taken by real investors; that it was 
carried along on borrowed money in first or sec- 
ond hands, and that the “undigested-security” 
problem which crushed the markets of 1920 and 
1903 was once more in plain sight. From other 
quarters also came equally unpleasant judgments, 
more alarming to Wall Street because of the re- 
luctance with which they were given out. 


THE BANKERS SPEAK OUT 


The national conference of investment bank- 
ers was warned by a formal report of the associa- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 102) 











1927 
Customers—600,000 in 
1,000 communities 
Assets valued at $340,000,000 
Earnings $39,000,000 a year 


105,000. 





61 Broadway 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Doubled! 


Customers, Earnings, Assets 


Growth and additions of properties during the last two years has doubled the 
customers and more than doubled the earnings and assets. 


During this period also the number of investors increased from 50,000 to over 


Write for our 16 page booklet “Q” on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


1928 
Customers—over 1,200,000 in 
2,200 communities 
Assets valued at over $800,000,000 
Earnings $100,000,000 a year 


New York City 
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| The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits .. 2.4 $45,000,000 
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40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
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A Christmas-Time 
Investment— 


Whether the holiday season suggests your 
giving so thoughtful a gift as investment 
securities—or whether the year’s re-in- 
vestment period uncovers new funds for 
safe keeping—you can be sure that an 
investment in electric power offers the 
certainty of a favorable future as well 
as present dividend return. The unfail- 
ing growth of the electric industry is 
suggested in the above architect’s 
drawing of the generating plant now 
being built at Michigan City by 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company—an important operating 
subsidiary of Midland Utilities Com- 
pany. We distribute the securities of 
these and other companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send for our list 
of offerings yielding 6% and'more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street 








(Financial Situation continued from page 100) 
tion’s official committee, in October, that public- 
utility stocks, lately the favorites of unbridled 
speculation, were selling far above intrinsic value 
and that the market for them had reached the 
danger-point. Company managers and specula- 
tive leaders had staked much on the “splitting 
up” of company stock, whereby four new shares 
would be given in exchange for one old share, 
the new shares then being bid up in price because 
of their alleged more inviting value. One indus- 
trial company, whose old shares had already been 
advanced this year from 280 to 440, asked author- 
ity last month from the Massachusetts public ser- 
vice commission for such action on its stock. The 
company’s counsel actually argued that the step 
should be taken because “‘it is the fashion’’; but 
the commission flatly rejected the application, on 
the ground that the stock’s intrinsic value was not 
above $215 per share, and that authorizing a 
“split-up” on the basis of $440 would cause “‘in- 
nocent people” to invest in the new shares “at a 
very high price, without their hopes being real- 
ized.” 

To an army of speculators which had been 
living in an atmosphere of complete illusion on 


| such questions, this was a rude awakening. The 


stock market had entered the autumn season in 
a mood of hesitancy. The feeling appeared to be 
very general that the midsummer rise had gone 
pretty far, when extremely tight money in the 
autumn was at least a strong possibility. In fact, 
the Stock Exchange call-money rate reached 10 
per cent at the end of September and the rates on 
collateral time loans 9. Before that time, how- 
ever, efforts by speculators to turn into cash their 
extensive holding of stocks had occasioned sub- 
stantial fall in prices. Release of credit due to the 
consequent closing-out of speculative borrowings 
had already reduced the stock market’s demands 
and, as the selling grew heavier in October, the 
money rate actually declined. Before the month 


| was over, rates for collateral time loans were 


down from g per cent to 6. It was too late, how- 


| ever, for such a movement to help the Wall Street 


CHICAGO 
New York Milwaukee | 
Richmond Minneapolis 
Detroit St. Louis 
Indianapolis Louisville 











situation. 
EUROPE PROTECTS ITSELF 

We have already seen, in reviewing the events 
of previous months this year, in what huge 
amount European capital had moved into Wall 
Street, attracted by the stock market’s abnormal 
bid for money, at a moment when the London 
money market was paying barely 514 per cent 


| and the Bank of England’s official discount rate 





was only 514. We have also seen how the gold 
reserve of that institution had fallen $170,000,- 
(Financial Situation continued on page 104) 
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favorable trends of world industries 


ENERATIONS of experience have industrial diversification affords better 


shown that business conditions and ° than average results, particularly when 
security values do not ordinarily fluctuate funds are so reinvested as to take advan- 
at the same time or in the same direction tage of economic changes. 
in the various countries of the world. Sie senditiened wennmuens of the 
While some are prospering, others lag American Founders group of companies 


behind. While some have more capital exceed $200,000,000 and their securities 


than they can profitably use, others need are owned by more than 50,000 investors. 
capital so badly that they are willing to 


pay liberally for it, even on good security. Additional information may be ob- 


tained from bankers and investment 

The American Founders group of in- dealers, or from Founders General Cor- 
vestment companies take advantage of poration, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 
these international variations. At the 
time of the recent break in domestic 
security prices they had only a small 
proportion of their funds in American 
common stocks, but large amounts in 
cash, and were also able to withdraw funds 
from abroad for selective investment at 
home. Always the funds of these invest- 
ment companies are in carefully chosen, 
marketable investments, bonds as well 
as stocks. Such international and inter- 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT + CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 





THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 
AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 
a 
General Management Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 







4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 102) 
ooo, largely because of gold exports to New 
York, forced by what the London Economist 
called the “sucking of British funds into the Wall 
Street maelstrom.” In 1906, under precisely simi- 
lar circumstances, the Bank of England raised its 
official rate to 6 per cent and threatened 7 unless 
the London joint-stock banks ceased financing 
that day’s wild Wall Street speculation, and the 
result was the almost instantaneous crumbling- 
away of stock market values at New York. This 
autumn, however, Wall Street had come to be- 
lieve that the Bank of England’s hands were tied, 
that it would not dare to invoke so drastic a pro- 
tective movement. But speculative Wall Street 
turned out to have mistaken the facts, in this as 
in so many other events of 1929. On September 
26 the London bank rate rose to 64 per cent— 
the highest fixed at any time since 1920 and, 
except for that year, for the first war month of 
1914, and for a few weeks during the Ameri- 
can panic of 1907, the highest in half a century. 

The result was immediate and startling. With 
the simultaneous advance of four or five other 
European bank rates and the equivalent raising 
of the bid for money on London’s open market, 
a great part of the immense sums of European 

_capital that had been loaned out in the Wall Street 


market was immediately called home. At the | 


same moment, foreign investors and speculators 
who had been taking a hand on the American 
stock exchanges became heavy sellers, that move- 


| ment being greatly accelerated by a panicky break 
| and a sensational financial scandal on the London 


| Stock Exchange. It was intimated by internation- 


al bankers that European markets, to protect their 


| own position, were literally emptying their strong 
| boxes of American securities on New York. 





THE STOCK MARKET SITUATION 
On the New York Stock Exchange itself, there 


| was something like warning of the approaching 
| crisis; but no one, even in Wall Street, dreamed 


of predicting the scope and violence of the storm 
which was about to break. There was no alarm- 
ing outside news, as in 1914; no failure of an 
important bank or company, as in 1907 and 
1893; yet even on those occasions nobody fore- 
saw, even a fortnight before the crisis, just what 
was coming. The reason was that the entire 
financial community, then as now, had failed to 
understand the extremely precarious position 
which the orgy of speculation had created. 
When last October’s market began its heavy 
break, speculative accounts were carried “on a 
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New York, e e 
Pe An Outstanding Industrial Stock 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, and lot 
Hartford os pm, 
Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board : ie Greif Bros. Cooperage Corporation produces about 30% 
of Trade of the country’s barrels and 40% of its kegs. In addition, 
PR ae, ol 9 it does a large business in the buying and selling of staves and 
OFFICES: headings. 
Mc Established in 1877, the company has the largest and most 
ew ToT ° . . . ° 
Chicago completely integrated organization in the dry cooperage indus- 
Spinefeld try. Business has grown until its sales volume is ten times that 
bo of its nearest competitor. 
rovidence - 
Portland, Me. The Class A Common Stock of the Greif Bros. Cooperage | 
Concord, N.H. aE ’ 
oo Corporation is suggested for investment. Send for complete 
Syracuse : ; | 
Philadelphia information. 
New Haven 
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Our Paris Office— == 
Place de la Concorde *--=<=X 





American Banks in Europe 


Bem: Company’s eight European branches were established 
primarily for the service of American interests. These 
offices provide the obvious advantages which are the result of 
American handling of American business, of familiarity with con- 
ditions and methods here and abroad, and of exceptional organ- 
ization facilities. 


For years they have handled the banking business of impor- 
tant American houses, who use our European facilities either 
direct or through our New York offices. The services of our 
banking correspondents, which are leading institutions throughout 
the world, are also available to our customers. 


We invite executives to send for our booklet, Banking Facilities 
in Europe, and to discuss their banking problems with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapiTaL, SurpLus AND. UNDIVIDED PROFITS MORE THAN $285,000,000 














(Financial Situation continued from page 104) 
margin” for a vastly larger number of individu- 
als, in all parts of the country and in every class 
of society, than had participated in any previous 
stock-market mania of history. Most of them 
were wholly unfamiliar with financial influences 
or intrinsic values; most of them had bought their 
stocks on credit only with the view of selling 
them at higher prices. Back of this wholly un- 
organized army of outside speculators were Wall 
Street houses carrying masses of high-priced se- 
curities, old and new, which were not yet sold 
and were held on the basis of bank loans. Still 
further back were powerful individuals whose 
personality was the subject of admiring newspa- 
per description and whose private wealth was pic- 
tured as in the hundreds of millions, but who had 
themselves become so infatuated with the idea of 
an endless rise in stocks that they too had ac- 
cumulated a mass of purely speculative holdings, 
great enough in magnitude to tie them up for 
enormous sums in the credit market. 


PANIC SEIZES THE MARKET 


Thus summarized, and especially in the light 
of what actually ensued, the situation early in 
October should be easy to understand. The stock 
market had already fallen on the average some- 





thing like 10 per cent, Europe was selling, and 
the widely broadcast public warnings of state 
commissioners and bankers’ conferences, regard- 
ing the unwarranted heights to which values had 
been pushed, did not help to brighten the specu- 
lative atmosphere. What followed was an episode 
in mob psychology, but only to the extent that 
the frantic buying of stocks in the two preceding 
years had also pictured the morbid psychology of 
the crowd. From hesitation early in September to 
misgiving at the end of the month, the mental 
attitude of the army of scattered speculators pres- 
ently changed to one of outright fright. 

The larger Wall Street speculators were al- 
ready endeavoring to lighten their own load. 
Their sales were cautiously conducted, but were 
nevertheless so heavy that stock market prices 
broke with disturbing rapidity. Transactions on 
the New York Exchange in the falling market, 
which in September had been averaging less than 
4,000,000 shares a day, rose to 6,000,000 on 
October 21 and two days later passed all previ- 
ous records with sales of 12,800,000 shares, mar- 
keted with the most rapid fall of prices that had 
yet occurred. This was the spark in the powder- 
barrel; during the ensuing week such a deluge of 
stock poured into the shaking market that the 
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Selecting 
Investments 





Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


With the steady growth of industry, there has 
come, through public financing, a plethora of 
security offerings, so numerous and varied that 
the investor’s problem becomes one of careful 
selection. 





Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely 
upon experienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve 
the investor of the perplexing problem of selec- 
tion through the recommendation of issues of 
sound investment trust companies whose chief 
function, in arranging a portfolio is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now 
available to the investor. 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 
Boston Milwaukee 
St. Louis Davenport 
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t the 
Subsidiaries of the American Water Works and 


Electric Company supply annually more than 
650,000,000 gallons of water to more than 29,000 
hotel rooms. 


...a service ever in demand and one that never 
fails... 


By providing not only water, but electricity, gas, or 
transportation to hundreds of thousands of customers 
in seventeen states, the subsidiaries of this Company 
earn a steady flow of revenue that assures the pay- 
ment of interest and dividends to the holders of 
their own securities as well as to those of the 
American Water Works and Electric Company. 





An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WorKS °F LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 





ePaformation about this Company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-10, 
































(Financial Situation continued from page 108) 
daily sales increased, first to 9,200,000 shares 
and then, on October 29, to 16,400,000, exactly 
double the heaviest business ever done until that 
month and four times as great as the largest day’s 
transactions prior to 1928. 

These sales were instantly recognized by Wall 
Street, first as the outpour of stock previously held 
by the speculating public and now sold at the 
market because of exhausted margins; second, as 
the “unloading” by Wall Street concerns which 
were putting their own houses in order and, final- 
ly, as the forced liquidation by the most power- 
ful individual speculators, some of whom prob- 
ably had to make emergency arrangements with 
their banks. So great was the resultant confusion, 
even in the books of commission houses, that, 
when at last the fury of panic had been checked, 
the Stock Exchange was forced to decree a two- 
day syspension of business to give its member- 
ship a chance to bring their accounting up to 
date. 

IN THE AFTERMATH 

The panic spent its force, as all stock-market 
panics do, but only after a penalty had been in- 
curred for the speculative excesses of the two past 
years, which was more sweeping in the scope of 
losses and infinitely more far-reaching in the 


number of individuals affected, than in any sim 
lar episode of financial history. The questions 
what this extraordinarily violent readjustment : 
the stock market meant for the immediate finan- 
cial future and what, if anything, it foreshadowe 
in the business situation, were left for events to 
determine. 

“Luxury trades,” whose business may have 
been swelled by extravagant purchases for the 
account of jubilant speculators, will naturally 
have to face reaction. But there are reassuring 
considerations, such as did not exist in any earlier 
Wall Street panic. The absence of extreme money 
stringency at the worst of the Stock Exchange 
convulsion indicated a soundness in the general 
credit structure; so did the absence of serious in- 
solvencies. Knowledge that trade has been con- 
ducted on prudent lines while the stock market 
was throwing prudence to the winds, that there 
has been no artificial forcing-up of prices for 
manufactured products, no accumulation of un- 
sold goods on borrowed money, points to a busi- 
ness situation different from that of other periods 
of the kind. It is not at all impossible that, in the 
long run at any rate, the stock market’s collapse 
and the release of its strangle-hold on credit will 
turn out to have removed a shadow from the in- 
dustrial prospect. 














eANALYZE 
Your Investments Periodically 


) aeons vigilance is the price of safety. As applied to your 
investments, no matter how large or small your list, this 
means a careful analysis at least every six months. {It is one 
of the chief functions of our Investment Department to aid our 
clients in this important task, and we do it gladly on request. 


Representatives at any of our offices will assist you—in person 
or by mail —if you will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBiisHep 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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